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BIRDS. 


Having in the course of ni3' Zoological 
Lectures, given a slight general {lescri[)tion of 
Birds, I prefix it, without any material altera- 
tion, to the present volume. 

In Birds the skeleton or bony frame of the 
animal is, in general, of a lighter nature than 
in Quadrupeds, and is calculated for the 
pow'er of flight: the spine or back bone is 
immoveable, but the neck lengthened and 
flexible: the breast-bone veiy large, with a 
prominent keel down the middle, and foimcd 
for the attachment of veiy strong muscles : 
the bones of the wings are analogous to those 
of the fore-legs in quadrupeds, but the ter- 
mination is in three joints or fingers only, of 
which the exterior one is very short. What 
are commonly called the legs are analogous 
to the hind-legs in quadrupeds, and they 
terminate, in general, in four toes, three of 
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which are commonly directed forwards, and 
one backwards ; but in some birds there are 
only two toes, and in some only three. All 
the bones in birds are much lighter, or fur- 
nished with a larger cavity than in qua- 
drupeds. 

With respect to the definition of a Bird, 
as absolutely distinguished from all other 
animals, it would be sufficient to say, accord- 
ing to the old mode, that a Bird is a two- 
footed, feathered animal. The power of 
flight need not enter into the definition ; for 
there are many birds which are perfectly 
destitute of the power of flight; as the 
Ostrich, the Cassowary, all the Penguins, and 
some other birds. The feathers with which 
biids arc covered arc analogous in their na- 
ture to the hair of (juadrupeds, being com- 
posed of a similar substance appearing in a 
dissimilar form. Beneath or under the com- 
mon feathers or general plumage the skin in 
birds is immediately covered with a much 
finer or softer feathery substance, called down. 
'I’he external or common feathers are called 
by dift'erent names on different parts of the 
animal. The longest of the wing-feathers, 
which are generally ten in number in each 
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wing, are called the first or great quills, (in 
the Linnoean phrase remigesprmo?’€s,as being 
the chief oars or guidcrs as it were.) The 
feathers constituting the middle part of the 
wing are called the secondaries or second 
quills, ( remiges secundarii of Linnseus,) and 
are more numerous than the first: the feathers 
descending along each side of the back are 
called the scapular feathers; the small feathers 
covering the shoulders are called the smaller 
wing-coverts, {tectrices minor es :) the next series 
to these are called the larger wing-coverts, 
{tectrices secundaria or majores,) and at the 
edge of the shoulder are a few rather strong 
and slightly lengthened feathers, constituting 
what is called the false or spurious wing ; the 
alula or alulet of some ornithologists. The 
tail, in most birds, consists of twelve feathers ; 
in some of ten only; and in some others of 
eighteen, twenty, or twenty-four. Sometimes 
on each side the tail, or above it, at the lower 
part of the back, are placed several very long 
feathers of a different structure from the rest : 
these have been called the hypochondrial and 
uropygial feathers. The above are the princi- 
pal distributions of the feathers on a bird. 
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With respect to the particular shape of the 
feathers themselves, they vary greatly in the 
different tribes. 

'I’lie particulars most important in the com- 
])arative anatomy of birds are these. The 
heart is furnished with two cavities, or, in the 
language of anatomists, is bilocular, and the 
general course of the circulation is carried on 
as in quadrupeds. 'J'he lungs are very large, 
affixed to the back part of the cavity of the 
breast, and are furnished with several external 
orifices, by which the air they contain is at 
jrlcasure communicated to other parts of the 
frame. The throat, after passing down to a 
certain distance, dilates into a large mem- 
branaceous bag, answering to the stomach in 
quadrupeds: it is called the crop, and its 
great use is to soften the food taken into it, 
in order to prepare it for jrassing into another 
stronger receptacle called the gizzard: this, 
which may be considered as a more powerful 
stomach than the former, consists of two very 
strong muscles, lined and covered with a 
stout tendinous coat, and furrowed on the 
inside: in this receptacle the food is com- 
pletely ground, and reduced to a pulp: in 
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the predaceous birds or Accipitres the gizzard 
is wanting; the stomach being more allied to 
that of quadrupeds. 

Birds, as every one knows, are oviparous 
animals, always producing eggs, from which 
the young are afterwards excluded. The pro- 
cess of the young in the egg, from the time 
of its first production to that of its complete 
formation, is extremely curious and interest- 
ing, and may be found detailed with suf- 
ficient exactness in the works of Malpighi, 
BufFon, Monro, and others. I shall only ob- 
serve on this subject, that the first appearance 
of the young, as an organized body, begins to 
be visible in six hours after the egg has been 
placed in a proper degree of heat; and a 
particular highly worthy of attention is, that 
the chick or young bird, when arrived at its 
full size, and ready for hatching, is by Nature 
provided with a small, hard, calcareous pro- 
tuberance at the point or tip of the bill, by 
which it is enabled the more readily to break 
the shell, and which falls off some hours after 
hatching. So careful has Nature been, and 
so accurately has every circumstance attend- 
ing the process been foreseen and provided 
for! 
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Birds are divided by Linnaeus into six 
Orders or Assortments, viz. 

1. Accipitres or Predacious Birds, such as 
Vultures, Eagles, Hawks, Owls, and some 
others. 

2. Ticce or Pies, containing all the birds of 
the Crow and Jay kind, the Parrots, the 
Woodpeckers, the Kingfishers, and a great 
variety of others. 

3. Passires or Passerine Birds, comprising 
the Pigeons, the Thrushes, the Larks, and all 
the Pinches or small-birds in general, either 
with thick or slender bills. 

4. GallincB or Gallinaceous Birds, or such 
as are more or less allied to the common do- 
mestic Fowl, and consequently containing 
the Pheasant and Partridge tribe, the Pea- 
cock, Turkey, and several other birds. 

5. Gralla or Waders, consisting of all the 
Heron tribe, the Curlews, the Plovers, and 
other numerous tribes which have lengthened 
legs, and chiefly frequent watery situations. 

6. Anseres or Web-footed Birds, as the 
Swan, Goose, and Duck tribe, the Gulls, the 
Penguins, and many others. 

Out of these six Linnaean Orders some 
ornithologists have instituted a few others, in 
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order to give a greater degree of clearness 
and precision to the arrangement of birds; 
but they cannot be considered as absolutely 
necessary. Thus the Pigeons have been 
sometimes considered as properly forming a 
distinct order of birds, under the title of 
Columbce or the Columbine Birds, instead of 
being ranked among the Passeres of Linnaeus ; 
and the Ostrich, Cassowary, and Dodo have 
been supposed to constitute an order called 
the Strnthious Order, instead of ranking either 
among the Grallce or GallincB of Linnaeus. 

In the course of the present publication, 
though the general tenor of the Linnaean 
and Lathamian divisions will be pursued, 
yet several variations and transpositions will 
occasionally take place. 


N. B. Wherever a marked line occurs on 
the plates, it signifies the twelfth part of the 
length of the bird. 
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The present short course of Lectures is by no means intended 
as a deeply scientific and elaborate series of zoological disquisi- 
tions, but may rather be termed, in the words of Sir Kenelm 
Digby, ** a familiar discourse with Lady- Auditors.” The general 
tenor of the explanations is purposely conducted with as little ap- 
pearance of the parade of technical terms as possible j and the 
reader must not expect to find any long dissertations relative to 
the nature of animal life, any very minute observations relative to 
the classification of the animal kingdom, and still less any quota- 
tions from Aristotle in order to prove that a man hath ten 
toes*;” but the whole is merely intended as a plain illustration 
of the animal world according to the Linnaean mode of arrange- 
ment, with some occasional deviations and transpositions. 

* Grew, Mus. Reg, Soc. 


Dr. SHAW’S ZOOLOGY, 
VOL. VIII. 

BEING THE SECOND ON THE SUBJECT OF 

BIRDS, 


WILL BE PUBLISHED IN MAY, I8O9. 
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kind of scavengers, wisely appointed by Provi- 
dence, for clearing away the noxious remains of 
animal matter^ 


CONDOR VULTURE. 


Vultur Coadt;^. V. niger^ remigibus secondariU aibis, camncuin 
verti^icmpreim^ guiamuda, rubra, eollo utrinqjue carunculaia. 
Museum l/^rumum. No, 6, p, l. 

Black Vfdttmi with wing-feathers white j the head 

furnished With an upright, compressed, deshy crest or comb ; 
the throat naked and red^ the neck carunculated on each 


side. 

Vultur Magdlanicus. ) ^ , 

Tuttur K muamuf,:ieamfe$iia ver^eeS ^uu^tudine 

gi^mda, Sytt. Nat, 


p. 1. 



Tre cipfef Vffltupe trib^ 
gtv^ 'by %ho9e wbo M?e seeR bird 

in Tcgkww WMiy;be ;«fepienie8.';=i^^ 

ie€oiid<nr. This bird is R of 

Sotdh Ain^ca, but is to 

be Mca% i&eipaitly seen in Peru than dph^bere. 
Si^e at^iors have affirmed that it is capable of 
and carrying off boys of ten years ei 
4ig|o4niiii^\'^ai^ and that a pair ofthese destreyer-s 
fR pSUoei^ ivM oittack a heifer in the midst of a 
fidd, and tear it in pieces with ffie most perfect 
4 bmk. In the PMl. Trans, vol. m, p. 61, is a 


Was shot in CMi, and whidi bird moasuped sixteen 













..... '"toa 

%s^ .^s.»^'f'.*.:Vr 




T tpif.of ^.^pirgejlanici 


^ havMW been doabiM 


wasxeally wi G^pbus of 


introduction 

aR'^iinoertainty. I shall l^e repeat 
description >q£ these birds. 

Male. This magnificent specimen was br 
from the Magellanic coasts by Captain Middleii^ 
of the Royal Navy, and was. soon afterwards intro* 
dimed into the Leverian Museum. 
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My this highly interesting specimen we are en> 
abied to ascertain with precision many particulars 
relative to the appearance of the bird which have 
bithmto escaped observation. Of these one of 
the Biost remarkabte b a kind of gnlar pouch, or 
large dilated skin, of a blueish colour, proceeding 
from the bai^ of the lowi^ mandible, and reaching 
to some distance do^ the neck. On each side 
the neck is also siftiated a row or series of flat, 
canii^s, semicircular, dr ear' shaped flaps or ap- 
imndages, to the number of seven on each side, 
and which gradually decrease in size as they de- 
tscendj being so dispoimd as to 1^ slightly over 
eachotlier. The whole neck mid breast are of a 
red colour, and pefj^l^ btoC Of being 

only coat^ ;|tete tho^ivith a ^ straggling 
filaments of: ;biacki^ hsur Or coarse; down. The 
colour of the lateral wattles jor mninnculm inclines 
to blueish. Ihe chmt or comb bn the head is 


Oi^Uprigl^ thick at the base, sharpmied on its 
I and entirely even in its cmtUne, but 
sinuated, sinking slightly in ^ middle, 
Mgher on the back part: it H smooth. 



and itfc^lmly convex on the sules, in its 
texturbdr ipMitance not greatly dbsundar to that 
of the V. Papa of Linnaeus^ or Kin^ Vulture. At 
a dig^t distance behind this, on. each side, is 
situated a much smaller, semi-oval nuchal cresty 
of a similar substance, and beset with coarse 
down. The colour of the crest is blackish, slightly 
inclining to red and blue in some parts. Towards 
Jhe lower part of the ne<^ b a pendent pear* 
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(shaped tubercle: the lower part of the Deck is 
surrounded by a collar of miJk'white down or fine 
plumes representing eacactly a tippet of white fur. 
The extent of the bird, from wing’s end to wing’s 
end was said to be more than twelve ^twhOT 
measured immediately ai^ it was shot*. 

This specimen affords -ani opportunity of ^hor- 
recting a very important errOr in the descriptions 
of the Condor given {^. ^neral observei«i\:who 


;'it from a cursory view, 
spd when seated at some 
)r from too inatten- ;: 
Such descrip- 
hjrd is white, 
sferrdr 


seem to have descfl 
either from the %ii^^ 
distance with its 
tive a 
tions tell 
which or 
most evil 
the win, 
secondarl^- 
descripi 
edition 
Molina 
Molina' 

Mr. Lathei^l 


in his Index ' 
described ths '^ndor as having the‘%p|fc iwhite 
instead of bla«dc*iv I must add that in these descrip- 
tions the tail is expressly said to be small, which 
on the contrary, is rather large in proportion to 
the bird. 

Female? This, like the former, was brought from 



* It was indeed said by sotbe who had seen it killed to have 
measured fourteen feet, bnt this 1 always consUfered as a ouatake. 
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the strdits of Magellan by Captain Middleton, 
the circumstance of its not having the least ap- 
pearance of a comb on the head, together with 
iiome other particulars incline «<e suppose it 
either a young bird or a female. Hhe extent of 
its wings from tip to tip is nAf fer short of ten feet : 
the beak is of a dark lead-colour, and grows 
gradually whitish towards the tip: the head and 
heck are destitute of feathersj but are covered with 
a short, straggling sort of hairy down: the top of 
the head inclines to a dark colour, but the rest of 
the neck is paler, hnd 1 naake no doubt but that 
in the living bird it wasOif a reddish colour. To- 
wards the lower part of the neek, where it joins the 
shoulders, is a ruff or circle of white dowpy fea- 
thers, exactly resembling the appearance of rabbits’ 
furj and beneath the breast is a considerable bare 
Space ; ah the rest of the Wrd is black, except the 
Shelter Or sectuiilary wing-feathers, which are 
tvhh^yrith biu^ tips: the legs and feet are blackish, 
tef^ bttt the claws not much incurvated: 

jdieh at the end, and very slightly rounded 
Sit tie Skies. On comparing the remiges or wing- 
i^athers of this bird with some of those which 
were brought over by Mr. Byron as those of the 
reM Condor, I found th^ to be exactly similar 
except in size. 

I cannot but add, that in both the above speci- 
filins the physiognomy of this bold and i)rmidable 
Vulture is not of a ferocious cast, but rather ex- 
hibits ah appearmice almost bordering on mild- 
nem, 




i ■■ 






Male ^c cotjj ok 
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In the Index Of nithoJogicus of Mr. Latham it is 
stated that the Female Condor diners, from the 
Male in being of a brown colour instead of black j 
that it is the male, and has no ruff or 

collar If this statement be cor- 

rect, it is^^ridenlf^l^ individual above describ- 
ed must ra%t l^e ^^sidered as a young or un- 
advanced t^jec^eal ^ the Male bird, unless we 
rather consider it as a distinct species, in which 
case the name of Vvdtur Magellanicus by which it 
was at first described i^^ Museum Leverianum 
may be still i«tij|i|odi'3^Ki^|, tbe subject of the 
Condor, we the promised 
publication Hum- 
boldt’s interei^|^,i||i|^/'^>|w.-^^ accurate 

history and reppj^j^iillfp of this'|p||^!|wy doubt- 
less be expecte(fi':\v .-a . ■ ‘ ■ ■ 




Since the above was 

faction of seeing Monsieu|^I|'ifil^p)^^|^^|qt of 

the Condor, and find that, 

of his description and observations, 

added to what 1 have before stated. 

Humboldt however is inclined to deduct 

from the general stateu^hts which have b^^^en 

of the size of this bird, having himsdf seen no 


specimens which have exceeded three feet three 
inches in length, and eight feet nine inches in ex- 
tent from wing’s end to wing’s end. Monsi^f 
Humboldt however admits that the Condor may 
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sometimes be supposed to arrive at a much greater 
magnitude, and to measure in extent of wings 
eleven or twelve feet. He informs us that its usual 
residence is among lofty rocks on the region of 
the Andes just below the boundaries of perpetual 
snow, and that it may be considered as a co-inha-? 
bitant with the Guanaco. It is a bird of a solitary 
nature, and it is a rare circumstance to see more 
than three or four together. When seated on the 
point of a rock, and viewed from below, its form 
being then contrasted with the clear sky above, it 
appears considerably larger than it really is; and 
this, according to Monsieur Humboldt, may have 
been one cause of the exaggerated accounts of the 
earlier describers. The prevailing colour of the 
Condor is generally a deep raven-grey, but some- 
times black ; the crest, which is fleshy, or rather 
cartilaginous, occupies the top of the head and 
about a fourth part of the beak, and is entirely 
wanting in the female: the skin of the neck is 
dilated under the throat into a gular caruncle or 
wattle, and along or down the sides of the neck runs 
a wrinkled skinny stripe or band, the processes 
of which are variously moveable at the pleasure 
of the animal. The young Condor is entirely 
naked of feathers, being covered, for several months, 
with a fine whitish down, but which is so full or 
thick as to give the young birds the appearance of 
being almost as large as the old ones. At the age 
of two years they have no black plumage, but 
only tawny brown, and the female during this 
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period has no collar round the bottom of the neck. 
Nothing can exceed the sagacity with which the 
O)ndor perceives the scent of its prey at a distance, 
or the boldness with which it flies down to seize it. 
It preys both on dead and living animals, and two 
birds will seize on a heifer, and begin their work 
of destruction by picking the eyes and tearing the 
tongue out. 

A method of taking Condors alive is often prac- 
tised in Peru and Quito, and is as follows, viz. A 
cow or horse is killed; and in a little time the scent 
of the carcase attracts the Condors, which are 
suddenly seen in numbers in places where no one 
would suppose they existed. They always begin 
with the eyes and tongue, and then proceed to 
devour the intestines, &c. When they are well 
sated, they are too heavy and indolent to fly, and 
the Indians take them easily with nooses. When 
thus taken alive, the Condor is dull and timid for 
the first hour, and then becomes extremely fero- 
cious. Monsieur Humboldt had one in his pos- 
session for some days, which it was dangerous to 
approach. The Condor is extremely tenacious of 
life, and will survive for a long time such wounds 
as might be supposed to prove immediately fatal; 
apd such is the fullness of its plumage that it has 
the power of resisting or repelling the force of a 
ball fired at it from a gun. This indeed is not 
peculiar to the Condor, but has been observed in 
some other well-feathered and thick-skinned birds, 
particularly those of the ordpr Anseres. 
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The dcgant figure of the Condor given by 
Monsieur Humboldt is copied into the present 
work, in order that nothing might be wanting for 
as full an elucidation of this interesting species as 
could be obtained from modern authors. The 
reader will observe that the figures of the preserved 
specimen from the Levcrian Museum leave no 
room to doubt the identity of the bird. With 
respect to the measures attributed by the preparer 
of those specimens, I have hinted above that I 
cannot but think them something, though perhaps 
not very much exaggerated. The unfortunate 
dispersion of that celebrated collection, %vhich had 
so long done honour to England, makes it impos- 
sible to ascertain the size by fresh admeasurement. 
It is said that both specimens were purchased for 
the Emperor of Austria, and I recommend their 
more complete investigation to the naturalists of 
Vienna. 


CALIFORNIAN VULTURE. 

Vultur Californianus. V. niger, rostro alliido, ca^te 'coUoqt/e 
denudotis pallidis, torquis pectorisqm plumis lanceoktis. 

Black Vulture, with whitish beak; the head and neck un- 
feathered and of a pale colour ; the plumes of the collar an4 
breast lanceolate. Naturalist’t MisceUany, vol. g. pi. 301. 

This species was first described by myself in the 
9th volume of the Naturalist’s Miscellany. It is 
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6ne of the largest of the genus, and even ap- 
proaches nearly to the size of the Condor. Its 
colour is black, but the tips of the last or inte- 
rior secondary remiges which lap over the back 
are whitish, especially on the interior edge : the 
covert-feathers of the wings are of a brownish 
tinge towards their edges ; the head and neck are 
naked, or very sparingly sprinkled in some parts 
with a kind of setaceous down; the colour of the 
neck is reddish, inclining to blueish on each side : 
the head is blackish at the top and back part, as 
well as round the beak, which extremely resembles 
that of the Condor in shape and colour, and is 
rather obtuse at the extremity. The head is en- 
tirely void of any carunculated appearance, but 
the occiput or back part is marked by a dark 
patch or zone which seems to rise a little above 
the surface. The lower part of the neck is Surround- 
ed by a ruff or wreath of lanceolate black plumes, 
the fibres of which have a kind of setaceous or 
horny appearance. Tlie feathers of the breast, 
abdomen, and thighs are of the same structure and 
shape in proportion to their size. The legs and 
feet resemble those of the Condorj but the claws 
are much sharper, longer, and of a more curved 
form. The wings are long: the tail large and of 
a squarish shape; the legs and claws black. It 
may be added that the under surface of the shafts 
of the wing-feathers are of the same complexion 
with those of the Condor, viz. whitish, with nu- 
merous arrow-shaped transverse marks or bars. 
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This Vulture was brought oveT'l^y w/l^&^zie* 
during his expedition with Ca^|i|pt^|i^p^aver. 
from the coast of CaliforniEj Itow in th^ 

British Museum. 


Vultur barbatus. 

coUoque p/jj 
Blacki8h-t:jJ^ 

and:,, . 
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varies, ]}eic^ sometimes nearly white beneath, or 
of chesnut-colour. The head and neck are 
notipre, btft <»kvered with narrow or slender 
plumes of a whitish dblour; and beneath the base 
of the lower mmidible is situated a large, length- 
ened and pointed tuft of black hairs or very 
slender setaceous plumes, from which circum- 
stance the name of fi^rded Vulture is particularly 
applied to the present spebies. 

Since the time of Gesner this: Vulture seems to 
have been but indistinctly known to Naturalists till 
the publication of the third volumb (rf; Edwards’s 
ornithological work, in which it is admirably 
figured, and described in the plain and simple 
style of that honest observer, whose gocuracy may 
often be more safely depended upon than the more 
ornamented narratives of superior writers. " This 
bird (says Edwards) is of the bigness of an Eagle ; 
broad-ways it measures seven feet and a half, the 
wings being extended; from bill-point to tail-end 
it measures three feet four indies; from bill-point 
to the end of the claws but two feet eight inches. 
The wing when closed measures two feet four 
inches; the prime quills are more than twenty- 
three inches long. The bill is of a purple flesh- 
colour, darker towards the point than at the base: 
from its point to the angle of the mouth it measures 
four indies: it extends itself in length a little be- 
fore it bends into a hook, which is one of the 
principal distiiidions between the Eagle and tlfo 
Vulture kind; the Eagle’s bill always begins to be 
arched at its base, and continues so to its point. 
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From tiie 'Kooi of tins lower aiaiMliWe of the bill it 
hath a remarkable UtA of black feathers, for which 
reason I have called it bearded: the eaoutli blue 
within side: the- eyes are placed just above the 
slits oftliemooitb; -the circle rcMiXkd the eye is of a 
bright yellow, and without that is another circlej^ 
being a hne deep red skin, that is hrmly fixed on 
the ball of the eye : the ades and forepart of the' 
head are black, which bladcness encompasses the 
eyes aad shews them to advantage : the nostrils 
are covered with stiff black feathers: from behind 
each eye extends a black line, which bends up- 
wards and meets in the hinder part of the he^ul ; 
it hath also a dash of black from each corner of the 
mouth, which tends a little downward in the form 
of whiskers : the rest of the head, and the whole 
neck are covered with white feathers, short on the 
head, but long, loose, and pointed on the neck, 
like those on a cock’s neck. The upper side, 
back, wings, and tail are of a dark colour between 
brown and black : the Jesser covert-feathers of the 
wings have dashes of bright reddish-brown down 
their shafts, very narrow ; the edges of the feathers 
on the whole upper side are something lighter 
than the other parts of the featliers; the greater 
feathers of the wings and tail have tlieir shafts 
white: 4he middle featliers of the tail are something 
longer than the side feathers: .tlie insides of the 
wings are coloured as they are without, excefit 
that the dashes down the shafts of .the covert fea- 
thers are larger and whiter. It hath a space under 
each wing covered only with white down, of the 
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hi^ess of a man’s whole hand: the botioms&r 
roots <rf die feathers all over the bird are white : it 
hath also a Tery thick, soft, white down aH over 
the body under its featliers. The under side, 
breast, belly, thighs, and coverts under the tail are 
white, a little tinctured with reddish-brown: the 
legs are covered with short, white, downy featliers; 
which are, when it perches, covered by the longer 
feathers of the thighs ; tlie feet are of a lead-colour, 
the claws dusky, the middle and outer toes on 
each foot are joined by a strong skin.” 

The individual above-described by Edwards was 
brought, as he informs us, from Santa Cruz on 
the Coast of Barbary. It appears to be a native 
of many of the wilder regions both of Asia and 
Africa, and seems to be recorded by the celebrated 
Mr. Bruce under the name of Nisser IV irk*. Mr. 
Bruce’s description affords a striking instance of 
its boldness and voracity. Mr. B. erroneously 
calls it an Eagle. His description runs as follows. 

“ He is called by the vulgar Abou Duch’n, or 
Father Long-Beard, which we may imagine was 
given him from the tuft of hair he has below his 
beak. I suppose him to be not only the largest 
of the Eagle kind, but surely one of the largest 
birds that flies. From wing to wing he was eight 
feet four inches. From the tip of his tail to the 
point of his beak, when dead, four feet seven inches. 
He weighed twenty-two pounds, and was very full 
of flesh. He seemed remarkably short in tiheiegs. 


* Bruce. Trav. append, p. ISS. .pi. opposite ditto. 
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being only four inches from the Joining of the foot 
to where the leg joins the thigh, and from the 
joint of the thigh to the joining of his body six 
inches. The thickness of his thigh was little less 
than four inches j it was extremely muscular, and 
covered with flesh. His middle claw was about 
two inches and a half long, not very .sharp at the 
point, but extremely strong. From the root of 
the bill to the point was three inches and a quarter, 
and one inch and three quarters in breadth at the 
root. A forked brush of strong hair, divided at 
the point into two, proceeded from the cavity of 
his lower jaw at the beginning of his throat. He 
had the smallest eye I ever remember to have 
seen in a large bird, the aperture being scarcely 
half an inch. The crown of his head was bare or 
bald, so was the front where the bill and scull 
joined.” 

“ This noble bird was not an object of any chace 
or pursuit, nor stood in need of any stratagem to 
bring him within our reach. Upon the highest 
top of the mountain Lamalmon, wliile my servants 
were refreshing themselves from that toilsome 
rugged ascent, and enjoying the pleasure of a 
most delightful climate, eating their dinner in the 
outer air, with several large dishes of boiled goats 
flesh before them, this enemy, as he turned out to 
be to them, appeared suddenly ; he did not stoop 
rapidly from a height, but came flying slowly along 
the ground, and sat down close to the meat within 
the ring the men had made round it. A great 
shout, . or rather cry of distress, called me to the 
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place. I saw the Eagle stand for a minute, as if 
to recollect himself, while the servants ran for 
their lances and shields : I walked up as nearly to 
him as I had time to do. His attention was fully 
fixed upon the flesh. I saw him put his foot into 
the pan where was a large piece in water prepared 
for boiling, but finding the smart which he had not 
expected* he withdrew it, and forsook the piece 
which he held. There were two large pieces, a 
leg and a shoulder, lying upon a wooden platterj 
into these he trussed both his claws, and carried 
them off, but I thought he looked wistfully at the 
large piece which remained in the warm water- 
Away he went slowly along the ground as he 
had come. The face of the cliff over which criihi- 
nals are thrown, took him from our sight; The 
Mahometans that drove the asses, who had, as w'e 
have already observed, in the course of the journey, 
suffered much from the Hyaena, were much alarm* 
ed, and assured me of his return. My servants, 
on the other hand, very unwillingly expected him, 
and thought he had already more than his share. 
As I had myself a desire of more intimate acquaint- 
ance with him, I loaded a rifle-gun with ball, and 
sat down close to the platter by the meat. It was 
not many minutes before he came, and a prodi- 
gious shout was raised by my attendants. He is 
coming, he is coming, enough to have discouraged 
a less courageous animal. Whether he was not 
quite so hungry as at the first visit, or suspected 
something from my appearance, I know not, but 
he made a small turn,- and sat down about ten 
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yards from me, the pan with the meat being be- 
tween me and him. As the fidd was cleaB* before 
line, atid I did not know but his next move might 
bring l^^^^posite to some of my people, and so 
tl^^ jim^ac^ually get the rest of the meat and 
him with the bail through the mid- 
dle of tMi;|a^^^i|pat two inches bdow the wing. 


;^\that; he.::^:;d^--bl 
;flut|er. ;.C][|^iaAj 
I waisii^''not.|||t!^ 
' U|ii^".,cpvei^" 

'tJppii tnmmg l|.^P 
the foathers' ^ hi|| 
btl^K^usttlbeei^BBrt^ t| 


Jthe grass without a 


monstrous 


at seeing my 
Plt^af'^low powder or 
l^ll^^eily, and exa- 
produced a 
there. This 


dust tram in small qu£mWi^^ |^!;|ipon striking 
his breast, ’dte yellow powder ^^f^fiiily greater 
quantity thah & h^ir-dresi^^^iowder-puff. 


The feathers of 1 


which were 


of a gold-<qpkMir^|i.mppp^p^'.t^ J^^, any thing 

large 

feaifl^l^p shoulder /.^pd^.^|hp||i&ned ap- 


partly' '-to 

scathed th^^ldust. ppon 'll^^f the 

feat^, wa|^-bro:^,,,j^^^lk^|:qf the 

foadiers of the ba6il^^\% ^ fr^i^&-0i^he wing, 
'the ribs, or hard to be 

bare, as if woip^idi^PlKiWW^’'were renewing 
themselves, having before l^fod in their fiinction.” 
There is little doubt but that this species is twice 


partimdarized in the Gmelinian edition of the 
Sy^^ana Natifre of iinhaehs under the names 4 ^ 
V«imr)bxrit$tm Mriarui, In this the 
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author has followed the example of some preceding 
writers, who have unnecessarily divided the casual 
varieties of this bird into distinct species. Mr. 
Latham in his Index ornithohgicus hais||>llo^(^ 
Gmelin in this separation of characters, but m the 
second Supplement to his Synopsis of Birds he has 
very properly united them under the name of the. 
Bearded Vulture. 

The Count de BufFon, apparently misled by 
the ‘general accounts of its size^eftd maimers, er- 
roneously supposes this ^ be the same with 
the Condor, which, -hlt'llpS^re imagines to be; 
common both to and ne^ world. The 

Bearded Vulture is^p\tO' bdild inaccessible 

cavities oflof^ i^ife, and^^w observed' 

to assemble Blocks ^ 

regions of tli^^^htries C&habits. ; ' 


',,•..,'>3*0^; VUtTUKE. _ 

Vultur Moinacl^.^^^' ^ torque cenicaU extauat crUta, 

occipitdli ' 

Brown Vulture, m(h lengthened ruffi and downy occipital crest* 
V. Monaebus. 

Percn<^tBros, Gypaetos/I^,^^^^- I* 

Vauto^, ou GiSnd m. U p. 158.? PLEnl, 

42 # ' 

Cinereous Vulture. Lath, 1. p. 14. ? 

Arabian Vulture. Lath, syn, 1. p. 8. 

Crested black Vulture. Edw, pi, 2Q0, 

Several of the Vulture tribe, ttoiie more partis 
cularly wWch have a nak^d or downy ueefc, are^ 
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furnished towards the lower part with a kind of 
plumy ruff or collar, owing to a dnplicature of 
the skin in that part, beset on its edges either witli 
long, lanceolate plumes, or merely with a kind of 
long down, as in the Condor. The present species 
exhibits more strikingly than most others this 
particular conformation: the loose skin with its 
plumy ruff appearing in certain attitudes of the 
bird not unlike a monk’s cowl thrown backward 
on the shoulders. This bird though it seems To 
have been known to Aldrovandus, appears to have 
been but little understood by succeeding ornitho- 
logists, and, like the Bearded Vtilture above de- 
scribed, has b^n formed into two or three imagi- 
nary species by different authors. The description 
©f Aldrovandus, probably from a young or small 
specimen, is as follows. From the tip of the bill 
to the end of the tail it was by measure three spans : 
the bill was long, but for the most part covered 
wltb :d or membrane, so that about an inch 
onlyfbf the tip remained bai’e j the booked end 
being small and slender: the head was bald or 
destitute of feathers to the hind part, so that the 
feathers standing up behind the crown resembled 
a monk’s hood put back and leaning on his neck 
wdien he gpes with his head uncovered. The 
colour of almost all the feathers of the whole body 
was dusky, inclining to dark chesnut, only inter- 
rupted by a continued series of whitish feathers on 
the lower part of the neck, making an acute angle, 
the point running down the middle of the back, 
and forming as it were the acuminated part of the 
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monk’s hood, hanging from the shoulders down 
the middle of the back; while another similar 
series of whitish feathers terminating in an acute 
angle about the middle of the back covered all the 
lower parf of the back toward the complications of 
the wings, forming a kind of cloak : the tail was 
broad and of a'Jaiddling size; the feet dusky, and 
covered with scales: the beak and claws were of 
a dusky horn-colour : the feathers on the thighs 
reached no lower than the knees. This bird, ac- 
cording to Aldrovandus, was taken on the Alpine 
mountains of the town of Giulia. 

Monsieur Sonnini, in his elegant and useful 
edition of the Natural History of the Count de 
BufFon, imagines, and even roundly asserts, that 
this bird is no other than th.&Vaut.our or Grand 
Vautour of Buffon, figured at No. 425 of the Plan- 
ches Enluminees; and that the description, or 
rather the figure given by Edwards has caused the 
mistake of .other writers, who have conceived the 
head tobe fiimished with a tuber% callosity instead 
of a downy tuft. 

The description of Edwards informs us that this 
species “ is a very large bird, exceeding the size of a 
common Eagle by a third part: the beak is longer 
than in the Eagle, without angles on the edges 
of the upper mandible, and of a black or dusky- 
colour towards its point: its basis is covered with 
alight blueish skin, in which the nostrils are placed : 
the head and part of the neck are covered with 
short downy feathers of an ash-colonr, white round 
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the eyes and en the cheek: the iris Gi the cye is df 
a dark hazel colour; it hath a r<»indi^ tuft or 
crest arising from the hinder pari pfj^e head: the 
fower part of the neck is surroulp^with long, 
loose feathers of an ash-colour, a kind 

of rulF, into which the bird drawS itr ^ad when it 
reposes or sleeps, so that the head is hardly to be 
seen: the remaining plumage all over the body 
&c. is of a dusky brown or blackish colour, except 
a few of the lesser coyert-feathers of the wing, 
which are tipped with white : the under side of 
the bird is a shade lighter than the back and wings : 
its legs and feet are covered with blueisb scales ; 
the toes are connected at their bottoms bv a skin; 
the nails or claws are black: the feathers on the 
thighs are long and loose, and sometimes cover 
the legs.’' 

Ibis Vulture was said by its keeper to have 
been bmu ght l&om the desrits of Arabia. Edwards 
bbnsidei%d it as a rnsn-descript species., 

The Count delSktiTon describes it as thicker and 
Im^ than Ihe common Eagle, but rather smaller 
than the Fulvous Vulture, from which it is easy 
to distinguish it; its neck being covered with a 
longer and thicker down, of the same colour with 
the feathers of the back, and having a white collar, 
rising on both sides of the head, tmd extending in 
two branches to tl^ bottom of the neck, covering 
on each side a pretty broad bladk space, under 
which is a narrow white ring: its feet are also 
covered with broum feathers, whUe in the Fulvous 
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Vulture they are yellowish or whitish j and lastly,, 
the toes are yellow, whereas in the Fulvous Vulture 
they are brown or ash-coloured*. 

The ge^rd;|eugth of this species, according to 
Monsi^ur^i^iitnij^, is three feet and a half; its 
beak fehr ihch^^ tail one foot, and its measure 
from wing’s ^dv bft: wing’s end seven feet ten 
inches. It inh^HtS'^^i^ highest mountains of 
Europe and As^i^^ .it sleeps, withdraws 
its neck betwe^'f^s.j^^^^e^, so that the head 
appears aS‘’;if c<^^d!"^|^!!'^^:j,j^lumes of the 
ruff. It isV said:^^d^:'l«0a^i|^y seen in the 
mountainous pa^lf^ i|pie^any,' EU^ the 

The yulture . .<d<^rS^ uM iigui^ed by Vaillant 
under the name ^a be.no 

other than the pi^eh%;;^peci^> the description 
given by that author ecj^^y ooiwspo^ng with 
the bird represented by Edwards; ^ 

Although 1 have in this artacle cmijoined the 
Fautour of Buifon with the V Monadius of Lin- 
nmus, 1 will by no ineans venture to affirm %it 
they are absolutely the same species 3 but th^ ^e 
Chincou of Levaillant and the Crested Black- 
Vulture of Edwards are the same can hardly be 
called in question. It is singular that Monsieur 
Sonnini, after his just observation re^ye to the 
downy tuft on the head cd EdwiMrds’s i>^, should 


* la this particular however the Count de Buffon's bird dijBfers 
from the above* described ones^ in which Ac &et are brown or 
ash>*coloured. 
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ijot have perceived the similarity in the Chincou of 
J^aillant. 

' Tlie Arrian of Levailiant has so many resem- 
blances to the Vautour of Buffon, or Cinereous 
Vulture Latham, which we have in the present 
article Ji^ed with the Monaohus of Linnaeus, 
that be little doubt of the identity of the 

species be not uncommon in the 
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Vultur auriintUaaiv auriculan 

producta, tor^ iervicali 

Brown Vulture, wil^ naked le>%thened, 

and pale ru£ '• ” • 

L’ Oricou. Lemdll. ou. 4 fr> p» 36, pi. 9, , 1 ' > 

The auriculated Vulture or Oricou of Le^lUnt 
takes its ntune from the remarkable projec^^ of 
the i^in round the ears, aud which is also continued 
to some little distance down the neck on each side. 
It is a very large bird, measuring ten feet from 
wing’s end to wing’s end: its general colour brown, 
the throat being black, and covered with coarse 
hains. These birds inh^it jSiOuthem parts of 
Africa, and^e of a being often 

seen.ih •lUree' vast numbers 
about the caverns of tl^^il^^uUtains on which 
they breed: their nests are frequently placed very 
near each other, iuid they appear to live in a kind 
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of society: each nest contains generally two, and 
sometimes three eggs, of a white colour and of no 
unpleasing taste. The Oricou is a species of 
great voracity, and when attacked or wounded 
defends itself with prodigious strength and resolu- 
tion, but is naturally of an indolent and sluggish 
character. 


PONDICHERRY VULTURE. 

VuUur Ponticerianus. V. niger, agnite coUoque tubdenudatis 
incamatu, Utter&ms co0i cartmeula cantata nibra. Lath. ind. 
am, p. 7- 

Black Vulture, with nearly naked, flesh-ccdoured head and 
neck, and a fleshy red caruncle down each side the neck. 

Vautour Boyal de Pondicherry. Somerat voy, ind. l.p. 182. 
pi. 104. 

Size of a very large Goose. . Head and neck 
naked and flesh-coloured: hind-head and space be- 
tween the beak and eye beset with reddish down : 
on the sides of the neck a red caruncle: fore part 
of the neck and breast beset at intervals with tufts 
of small flesh-coloured plumes : iris red : bill black : 
legs yellow. Native of India, particularly about 
Pondicherry. 
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INDIAN VULTURE. 


Vultur Indicas. V, fitsem, corpore supra fascUs palUdis, capiie 
collogue denudatis tmigibus rectridbusque tUgris^ Lath, 
md* orn. p, 7* 

Brown Vulture^ with naked^ rufous head and neck^ and black 
wing and tail-feathers. 

Indian Vulture. Lath, Syn, suppL p. 6. 

Le grand Vautour des lades. Sonner. voy, Ind, 2. p, 183. 
pi 105. 

Size of the preceding species : head and neck 
rufous, and furnished with a scattered hairy down : 
bill black: irides red: neck long in proportion, 
and beset with tufts of very fine feathers : those of 
the breast short, appearing as if clipped or shaven; 
those of the lower part of the neck behind long, 
narrow, pointed, and of a bright rufous colour: 
wing-coverts, back, and rump brown, with pale 
bands, owing to the tip of each feather being 
much paler than the rest: quills, tail, and legs 
black. Native India: extremely voracious, 
principally frequenting the sea banks, and preying 
on dead feh and other putrid substances; and, like 
other birds of this genus, sometimes assembling in 
vast numbers on a field of battle. 
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FtrXVOUS VULTUilE, 

Vultur FgIvus. V , rtmigUnu eandaque 

capite coUqque knuginosis torque 

Fukous-chesnut Vulture, black wing and tail-feathers j 
downy whitish head and neck, and white ruff. 

Fulvous Vulture. Will. orn. p. 67. No. 7. 

Vulture. Jlbin. vol. 3. pi. 1. 

Griffon. Suff, oit. 1. p, 151 . ikfem. .Acad, des Sdeaett, 
1666. p. 209.pl. 30 .! 

Vultur fulvus. Britt. ot%. 462. 

Golden Vulture. Will. oriij"p. & 7 . No. 5. ?! 

The Fulvous or Golden Vulture is one of the 
largest of the genus, exceeding the size of the 
Golden Eagle. The specimen described by the 
accurate Brisson measured three feet six inches in 
length, and eight feet in breadth. The general 
colour of the plumage, when the bird is in high 
health, is a full rufous or tawny chesnut, in some 
individuals appearing more obscure or more ap- 
proaching to a brown cast, espediaUy on the upper 
paits of the body: the larger wing-feathers and 
the tail are of a dull black: the bill blueish, with 
the tip black: the eyes orange<colonr^: the h^ 
and neck bare of feathers, but covered with pale or 
whitish woolly down, the skin itself being of a 
blueish cast : the lower part of the neck is encircled 
with a ruff of white plumes, and beneath the breast 
is usually observed a considerable cavity, lined 
with hairs, the tips of which are directed towards 
the middle: this is the place of the craw, which 
however may be supposed occasionally to pro- 
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trude when the bird is full-fed: the legs and feet 
are ash-coloured. 

The figure of this bird in the Memoirs of the 
French Academy represents it with a very slight 
occipital tuft or elongation of the down on the 
back part of the head. Tliat given at plate 4 of 
Willughby’s Ornithology, under the name of The 
Vulture, though by no means elegant, is yet suf- 
ficiently expressive of the general appearance of 
the bird. In the wretched publication of Albin 
there is also a figure of this species; but there 
seems to be a mistake in the colouring; the rulf 
being represented of the same colour with the 
plumage of the body*. It must be confessed that a 
high degree of confusion seems to take place, even 
among the latest and best ornithologists, relative 
to the species of Vultures; and very little de- 
pendance can, perhaps, be placed on the specific 
characters usually given; while the figures in va- 
rious works, being occasionally misquoted and 
misapplied, have tended to increase the embar- 
rassment. There can be little doubt that the 
present and the following species in particular are 
often confounded; neither indeed is the real dif- 
ference sufficiently striking in any other respect 
than colour, to admit of a very correct specific 
character. 


* Perhaps the bird may sometimes vary in this particular. 
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CHESNUT VULTURE. 

V ultur castaneiM. V , /uscus, capite coBoque lanuginom albidu, 
torque iubfusco, remigibus candaque mgris. 

Ciieraut VuJture, with whitish downy head and neck, brownish 
ruff, and black wing and tail-feathers. 

Le Percnoptere. Buf. ois. 1. p. UQ. FI. Enl. 42$. 

The present species, viz. the Percnoptere of 
BufTon, and which seems to be often mistaken by 
authors for the Vultur Percnopterus of Linnaeus, 
appears to differ so little'' in its general aspect 
from the Fulvouf l^ultnre, that one would be in- 
clined to suppose it no other than a variety of the 
same bird, which, no doubt, like most others, oc- 
casionally varies in the cast of its plumage, in- 
clining more or less either .to fulvous, pale, or deep 
brown in different individuals. 

The d^'ription of Buffon states that the head 
is p4e blue, the neck white and naked, or covered 
like the head merely with a white down, and fur- 
nished with a collar of small, white, hard feathers 
below the hiksk, like a ruffj the iris reddish yellow; 
the bill and cere black ; the hook of the bill whit- 
ish; the lower part of t^ feet and legs naked, and 
of a lead-colour; the claws black, shorter and 
straiter than those of an Eagle. It is remarkable 
for a brown spot shaped like a heart, and edged 
with a strait white line, situated on the breast 
under the ruff. In general this bird is of an ugly 
and ill-proportioned figure, and has even a dis- 
gusting appearance, from the continual flux of 
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BENGAL VULTURE. 


rheum from its nostrils, and of saliva from two 
other holes in the bill : the craw is prominent, and 
when it is upon the ground it keeps its wings 
always extended. The Count de BuiToii adds, 
that it is of the size of an Eagle, that it is an in- 
habitant of the Alps and Pyrenees, and of the 
mountains of Greece, and that it seems to be more 
rare than other Vultures. The Count de Buffon 
supposes it to be the Percnopteros of Aristotle. 
Whether this may be the case or not I shall not 
take upon myself to determine: it is necessary 
however to repeat that it is not the Vultur Perc* 
nopterus of Linmeus. 


BENGAL VULTURE. 


Vultur Bengalensii. V.fusctu, tjd>tus pallidior, remigibus nigris, 
capite coUoqite /usco-lamtginom, torque fusco. 

Brown Vulture, paler beneath, with the head and neck covered 
by fiucous down ; the lower part encircled a brown ruff. 

Bo^ Vulture. Latk, tyn, J . p. 19. 

This I place next to the two immediately pre- 
ceding Vultures on account of its general similarity 
in poiht of shape or habit. Its length, according 
to Mr. Latham, is two feet six inches: its colour 
a uniform dusky brown, paler beneath: the head 
and neck covered with dark grey down, and en- 
circled at the bottom by a ruff of lengthened 
plumes: eyes of a very deep brown: bill and legs 
dusky black. The crop hangs over the breast, as 
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in many others of the Vulture tribe, and I may 
here add, that this circumstance, which seems 
merely to depend on the birds being either full-fed 
or in a fasting state, has apparently misled some 
writers to represent it as forming a part of the 
descriptive character of the animal in several 
species. The present bird is a native of Bengal. 


VarJ 

BLACK VULTURE. 

Vultur Niger. V. niger, retnigibus rectridbuaque fuscis, pedum 
pennis nigris, Lin. Syst. Nat. Gtnel. Briis. ao. p, 131. 
JVill. om. p. 66. 


This bird is described as larger than the Golden 
Vulture, and of a black colour, with brown wing- 
feathers and tail : the head covered with down, and 
the neck nearly bare: the orbits of the eyes, and 
the legs, which are feathered to the toes, white. 
It is said to be common in Egypt. 
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GINGI VULTURE* 

Vultur Ginginianus. V, alhvis, remigihus nigris, rostro pedibus^ 
que griseis. Lath. ind. om. 

White Vulture, with black wing-feathers, and grey beak 
' and legs . 

Le Vautour Gingi. Sonner. Voy. ind. 2. p. 184. 

Described by Sonnerat, who informs us that 
it is of the size of a Turkey, and is found about the 
coasts of Coromandel, where it is called the wild 
turkey. If, says Sonnerat, we only regarded the 
character of the beak, we should not rank this bird 
among the Vultures, for it resembles exactly that 
of a Turkey: its base is covered with a naked skin, 
and the space between the nostrils and eyes is 
covered with hair-like down: the front, cheeks, 
and throat are naked, and, together with the base 
of the bill, are of a reddish flesh-colour: the feathers 
on the back of the head and neck are long and 
narrow, and the colour of the whole bird is white, 
except the quill-feathers of the wings, which are 
black: the irides are red; the bill and legs grey. 
Its size is that of a Turkey ; its flight strong and 
rapid, and its voracity insatiable. It lives on car- 
rion and reptiles; is generally seen single, and 
particularly in marshy places. 
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gesnerian vulture. 

Vultur Percnopterus. V. alhus (femind subfused J rostro dongatu 
artgusfo, facie uuda, remigibus nigris margine canis. 

White Vulture (the female brownish,) with lengthened narrow- 
beak, naked face, and black wing-feathers with grey edges. 
Vultur Percnopterus. V, remigibus uigris, margine exferiorc, 
prosier extimas, canis, Lin, Syst, Nat, 

Aqvila quam Perenopterum, ct Oripclargum^ ct Gypaottim X’O- 
cant, Gesn, av. p, I 93 . 
llachamah. Bruce (rav, append, p. lf)3. 

It is to be lamented that the specific characters 
given by Linnaeus in tlie Systeina Naturte are too 
often of very little use from their excessive brevity. 
Who can be supposed to be much instructed by 
such a descriptive character as VuUur remigibus 
nigris, margine exieriore, preeter extimas, canis, ? 
Liniraeus however adds in a note, that the male 
bird is entirely white, and the female brown. The 
bird intended by Linnaeus is the Percnopterus of 
Gesner, not very ill figured at page 193 of that 
author’s ornithology*, though represented with the 
head very much retracted, or immersed in the 
neck-feathers. From the figure it appears to have 
been a mal^ "bird, being white, with the quill- 
feathers blackish or deep brown : its size, according 
to the description sent to Gesner, that of a Stork. 

It appears therefore probable that the Rachamah 
of Mr. Bruce, the Angola Vulture of Mr. Pennant, 

* Gesneri Opera, Tiguri, 1551. &c. 

3 


V. VII. 
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the Ash-coloured Vulture of Mr. Latham, and the 
Petit Vautour of BufFon, ( Petit Vautour de 
Norcege. PI. Enl. 429-) are in reality one and 
the same species, and constitute the male Vuliur 
Percnopterus of Linnseus. I am also strongly in- 
clined to believe that the Maltese Vulture of Mr. 
Latham, he Vautour de Malte of Buffon (PI. Enl. 
427,) is no other than the female of this species*. 

On this supposition the Vultur Percnopterus 
should seem to be a pretty general inhabitant of 
the old continent, being found not only in many 
of the temperate and warmer parts of Europe, 
but in various parts of Asia and Africa. It is said 
to be particularly plentiful in Egypt, where it is 
highly esteemed for its good services in destroying 
various putrid substances in the neighbourhood of 
towns and cities. Its general size, according to 
Monsieur Levaillant, is that of a female Turkey, 
but, like the American Vulture, it appears to* vary 
greatly in size in different countries. The male 
bird also appears to vary in the cast of its colour, 
which is sometimes merely white, and sometimes a 
dirty pale-rufous white ; the quills are black, but 
the secondaries are externally of the same colour 
with the rest of the plumage j thus confirming part 
of the Linnaean specific character. The female is 
said to exceed the male in size. 

The description and figure given by Mr. Bruce 
of the Vulture called Rachamah appear evidently 
to relate to the present species. 

* Mr. Latham, in his second Supplement, appears to be nearly 
of the same opinion. 
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“ This bird (says he) is met with in some places 
in the south of Syria and in Barbary, but is no- 
where so frequent as in Egypt, and about Cairo, 
It is called by the Europeans Poule de Faraone, 
the hen or the bird of Pharaoh. It is a vulture of 
the lesser kind, the hen being not much larger 
than our rook or crow, though by the length of its 
wings, and the erect manner in which it carries 
its head, it appears considerably larger. In Egypt 
and all over Barbary it is called Rachamali, The 
point of the beak of this bird is black, very sharp 
and strong for about three quarters of an inch, it 
is then covered by a yellow fleshy membrane, 
which clothes it as it were both above and below, 
as likewise the forepart of the head and throat, and 
ends in a sharp point before, nearly opposite to 
where the neck joins the breast ; this membrane is 
wrinkled, and has a few hairs growing thinly scat- 
tered upon the lower part of it: it has large open 
nostrils, and prodigious large eai s, which are not 
covered by any feathers whatever: the body is 
perfect white from the middle of the head, where 
it joins the yellow membrane, down to the tail : the 
large feathers of its wing are black; they are six 
in number: the lesser feathers are three, of an iron- 
grey, lighter towards the middle, and these are 
covered with three others lesser still, but of the same 
form, of an iron rusty colour: those feathers that 
cover the large wing-feathers are at the top for 
about an inch and quarter of an iron-grey, but 
the bottom is pure white: the tail is broad and 
thick above, and draws to a point at the bottom ; 
it is not composed of large feathers, and is not half 
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AMERICAN VULTURE. 


an inch longer than the point of its wings : its 
thiglis are clothed with' a soft, down-Hke featlier, as 
far as the joint: its legs are of a dirty white, in- 
clining to flesh-colour, rough, with small tubercules 
which are soft and fleshy: it has three toes before 
and one behind; the middle of tliese is considerably 
the longest; they are armed with black claws, 
rather strong than pointed or much crooked : it 
has no voice that ever I heard, generally goes 
single, and oftener sits and walks upon the ground 
than upon trees : it delights in the most putrid and 
stinking kind of carrion, has itself a very strong 
smell, and putrifies very speedily. It is a very 
great breach of order, or police, to kill any one of 
these birds near Cairo.” 


AMERICAN VULTURE, 

Vultur Aura. V. Nigricans, purpurea viridique nitens, capite 
colloque denudatis rubris papilloso-rugosis. 

Blackish Vulture, with purple and green reflexions, and red, 
naked, papillated and wrinkled head and neck. 

Vultur Aura. V, fusco^griseus, remigibus nigris, rostro albo* 
Lin, Spst, Nat, 

Carrion Vulture. Sloane's Jamaica, 2, p, 294. pi, 254. 
Turkey-Buzzard. Catcsb, Carol, 1. pi, 6, 

This species, with some variations*, appears to 
be pretty generally diffused over the whole conti- 

* It is contended by some that there are in reality two distinct 
species, viz. the V, Aura, which is of a blackish brown, and the 
V, t7rw6<7, which is entirely black, the bill, head, and neck excepted. 
This black species, or Uruba, is most prevalent in South America. 
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nent of South America, but is most numerous in 
the warmer regions. In some parts of British 
America it is popularly called by tlie name of the 
Turkey-Buzzard, and in other parts by that of the 
Carrion Crow. Its general size is somewhat 
smaller than a Turkey, and its colour brownish 
black, with varying reflexions of green and purple; 
the larger vving-feathers and tail being of a deeper 
black than tlje rest of the plumage. The whole 
head and neck, with the base of the bill, are bare 
of feathers, of a dull red colour, transversly wrin- 
kled and granulated, and sparingly scattered over 
with a blackish down: the bill is rather narrow, 
lengthened, and of a whitish colour, with a dark 
tip : the legs and feet flesh-coloured, with black 
claws. It feeds on every kind of animal matter, 
and is highly esteemed in the West Indies on ac.- 
count of its activity in clearing away such sub- 
stances as might otherwise tend to infect the air in 
those warm climates. In consequence of this 
mode of life, the birds themselves have always a 
very offensive odour. They are observed to vary 
considerably in size in difierent parts of America, 
and the smallest are those of the West Indies, the 
measure of tliose of Jamaica being, according to 
Sir Hans Sloane, two feet from the tip of the bill 
to that of the tail, and twice as much from wing’s 
end to wing’s end. Their general manners are 
very well described by Catesby. 

“ Their food is carrion, in search of ivhich they 
are always soaring in the air: they continue a 
long time on the wing, and with an easy, swimming 
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mount and faU, without any visible mov- 
their wings. A dead carcass will attract 
Ipreat numbers of them, and ’tis pleasant 
to observe their contentions in feeding. An Eagle 
sometimes i>resides at the banquet, and makes 
|them kee^ their distance while be satiates himself. 
'Ibis bird .parrion Vulture) has a wonderful 
sagacity in spring. No sooner there is a beast 
dead, but tl^* wd sfen approaching from all 
quarters of tl^imr,. wheeling about, and gradually 
descending andi drawixig nigh their prey, till at 
length they fell upon it. They are generally 
thought not to prey on any thing living, though I 
have known them kjll lambs; and snakes are their 
t^uai food, Their custom is to roost, many of them 
f together, on ^11 dead pine or cypress-trees, and 
in the morning continue several hours on their 
roost, with their wings spre^ open; I believe, 
that the air may have the greater influence to 
purify their filthy carcasses. They are little ap- 
pr^ensive of danger, and will suffer a near ap- 
proach^ especially when they are eating.” 

** At the first landing of the English in Jamaica, 
(sayi Sir Hans Sioane) by the bareness and colour 
^'tbe skin on the head, they took this bird for a 
Turkey, and killed several of them in several places 
fi^ sudl; but soon found themselves deceived with 
their stinking and lean bodies, which they almost 
idwayshave.” 

Mr: Penn^ in his Arctic Zool<^y, observes 
that these birds are common from Nova Scotia to 
Tmra del Fuego, but swarm in the hotter parts of 
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America. He adds that, “ mischievous af they 
are in a few instances*, yet, by the wise^^^Hd ^ 
neficent dispensations of Providence, they , 

the hot climates full recompence, by less^ii%;|i(ifii', 
number of those destructive animals the Alligators, 
which would otherwise become intolerable by their 
multitudes. During the season in which these 
reptiles lay their eggs "in the sand, thoj Vultures 
will sit hid in the leaves of the tr^s* watching the 
coming of the female Alli^or to deposit its eggs, 
who then covers thfem with sand to secure them, 
as she imagines, from all dagger:} but no sooner 
does she retire into the water, than the birds dart 
on the spot, and with daws, wings, and beak, tear 
away the sand, and devour the contehis of the 
whole depository.” ^ 


KING VULTURE. 

Voltur Papa* V, alhido ritfescens, cafite colloqve denudatU 
v^ricgatisy narihus catuncula laxa croceat^ colh torque cano, 

Wbitish-rufescent Vulture, with naked variegated head and 
neck \ nostrils furnished with a loose orange^coloured ca- 
runcle, and neck with a gref ruff. 

Vultur Papa. V, Narihm ear^nculati$, Dertice coUoque denudato. 
Im, Syst Ned. 

The King of the Vultures. Edw. pi, % 

This bird, which exceeds every other speejes^ 
of Vulture in the elegance of its appeai^ance, is 

* They are sometimes known to attack cattle in a weak or 
diseased state and destroy them. 
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about tbe size of a hen Turkey, and of a light 
reddish brown or buff colour, with black wings and 
tail, accompanied with a gloss of green, the edges 
of the wing-feathers being of a whitish cast : the 
under parts of the body are white, with a slight 
cast of yellow ; the legs and feet pale flesh-colour; 
bvit what constitutes the peculiar ornament of the 
bird is the vivid colouring of the head and neck, 
which are bare of feathers, and are thus correctly 
described in the words of Edwards. 

The bill is pretty thick and strong, strait for 
a little way, then bends into a hook, and over- 
hangs the lower inaudible: it is red at the point, 
and black in the mi(]<llc-part : the base of the bill, 
both upper and lower mandibles, are covered with 
a skin of an orange-colour, broad, and pointing to 
the crown of the head on each side above, in which 
spaces are placed the nostrils, of an oblong shape: 
between the nostrils is a loose flap of scolloped 
.skin, which falls indifferently on cither side of the 
bill when the bird moves its head : the iris of the 
eye is of a bright pearly whiteness : round the eye 
is an indifferent broad space of scarlet skin : the 
head and neck are covered with bare skin; the 
crown is of a dirty flesh-colour towards the bill, 
and scarlet in the hinder part, behind which is a 
little tuft of black hairs: from this tuft proceeds on 
each side and parts the head from the neck, a sort 
of stay of wrinkled skin, of a brownish colour, 
with a little blue and red in its hinder part : the 
sides of the head are of a black or dirty colour, 
with spots of brownish purple behind the angles of 
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the mouth ; the sides of the neck are red, which 
gradually becomes yellow in its fore part : there 
runs a dirty yellow list down the hind part of the 
neck; and at the bottom of the neck a ruff of loose, 
soft, ash-coloured feathers quite round, in which, 
by contraction, it can hide its whole neck, and 
sides of the head.” 

This beautiful species is a native of many parts 
of South-America, and is said to be also found in 
the West-Indies. In its manners it resembles the 
rest of this tribe, feeding on carrion, and occasion- 
ally preying on several of the smaller animals, as 
lizards, &c. &c. The most correct and expressive 
figure is that of Edwards, which is therefore select- 
ed for the present work. 


PLAINTIVE VULTURE. 

Vultur Plancus. V, alhidus, Uneis transversis nigricantibus, alis 
fuscis, vertice suheristato nigro. 

Whitish Vulture, with transverse blackish lines, brown ings, 
and slightly crested black crown. 

Vultur Plancus. Latk ind, orn, 

Falco Plancus. Lin, Gmel, Mill, Illustr, Nat, Hist* pi, 1 7 . 

Plaintive Eagle. Lath, Synops, 1 . p, 34. 

Plaintive Vulture. Lath, Synops, suppl, p, 4. 

From a kind of ambiguity of character which 
the head of this species exhibits, Mr. Latham in 
his excellent ornithological Synopsis, was induced 
to place it in the genus Falco, and others have 
since continued the same arrangement. In re- 
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ality however, as Mr. Latham has observed in his 
Supplement, its characters are rather those of a 
Vulture than an Eagle. 

Its length is about two feet four inches, and its 
colour white or pale cinereous, crossed with very 
numerous blackish lines or narrow bars; but the 
wings are brown, except some of the larger quill- 
feathers, which are black, and some of the seconda- 
ries, which are coloured like the back, and have 
black tips: the tail is also of the same appearance, 
and is tipped by a broad black bar, and on the 
lower part of the belly is a broad black zone: the 
bill is brown, the cere or naked part, which ex- 
tends beyond the eyes, is orange- coloured, and 
slightly besprinkled with a kind of setaceous down, 
which is continued to a little distance under the 
throat: the top of the head is black, with the 
feathers somewhat lengthened, so as to form a 
slight crest : the legs and feet are yellow. This 
bird is finely figured in Mr. Miller’s miscellaneous 
plates of Natural History. It is a native of Terra 
del Fuego, and is introduced, as an accompaniment 
to the scenery of Christmas Sound in the thirty- 
second plate of Captain Cook’s Voyage, vol. 2. 
p. 184. 
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Vultur Cheriway. F. cera rqtea, pedibus Jlavis, corporc ftr^ 
rugineOf capite albido, vertice cristato ferrugimo. Lath* ind, 
om. 

Vulture with rose-coloured cere, yellow legs, ferruginous body, 
and whitish head with ferruginous crest. 

Falco Cheriway. Jacq. Voeg> p. 17. t. 4 . 

This is a kind of doubtful species, which may 
either be considered as a Vulture or an Eagle. It 
seems to have been first described by Jacquin, 
who observed it in the island of Aruba, near the 
coast of Venetzuela in South America. Its length 
is rather more than two feet and a half: the bill 
pale blue; the head and neck very pale yellow; 
the hind-head crested; the cere and parts round 
the eyes rose-colour: the general colour of the 
plumage on the upper parts ferruginous, beneath 
pale: the vent white: the two middle tail-feathers 
marked with dusky bars; the lateral ones and 
quills dusky black; the legs pale yellow. This 
bird is said never to erect the crest on the head, 
which is always carried in a recumbent state. 
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DOUBTFUL SPECIES. 

Tawny Vulture. Latham Syn. 

Brown’s Illustrations of Zoology, pi. 1. 

A middle-sized species, entirely of a very pale 
rufous-brown colour, with the tail whitish, and 
marked by several narrow brown bars. From a 
specimen in the Museum of the Royal Society. 
Said to be a native of Falkland Isles. Bill very 
short, cere large : chin slightly bearded. 

Hare Vulture. Lath Syn, jmi. orn. p. 67 . No. 4. 

Valtur leporarius. Gesn. 

Said to be about the size of the Golden Eagle, 
and entirely of a shining reddish black colour ; 
the breast inclining to fulvous: bill black; legs 
yellow : head furnished with a crest, appearing as 
if horned. Said to inhabit the recesses of thick 
woods, to build in lofty trees, and to prey on 
leverets and other animals. It is probably a 
species of Eagle rather than Vulture. 

Armed Vulture. 

Mentioned by Brown in his African Travels, 
and said to be extremely frequent in the country 
of Darfur, flying about by thousands, and devour- 
ing all manner of carrion, &c. Its colour is not 
particularly described, but it is said to have a 
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white head, and to be furnished with a strong and 
sharp spur at the joint or shoulder of each wing, 
which renders it a very formidable adversary. 

Bold Vulture. Lath. st^l. Od. 

Size uncertain: colour wholly brown, with pale 
yellow bill : front of the head bare : quills and tail 
nearly black. Said to be a very bold bird, and to 
kill the Pottegorang, and even to attack the natives 
in New Holland, where it is called by the name of 
Boora-Morang. 
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SERPENTARIUS. SNAKE-EATER. 


Generic Character. 


Rostrum vultarinum. 
Lingua acuminata. 
Pedes longissimi. 


% 


Beak vulturine. 
Tongue pointed. 
Legs very long. 


4FEICAN SNAKE-EAtER. 

Serpeiitarius Africanus. dnettUB, occipite cristafOf cauda 
cuneata^ rectrkibui mcdiis thmgatis. 

Ash-coloured Snake-Eater^ with the hind-bead crested^ the 
tail cuneated, and the middle tail-feathers lengthened. 
Sagittarius. Vosmaer monogr, tab. 8. 

Secretary or Sagittarius. Phil, Trans. 6l. p, 175. 

The Snake-Eater. Memoirs of G> Edwards, p, 34, 

Secretaire. Sonnerat vop, p, t, 50, 

Vultur Serpentarius. Lath, ind. om. 

Secretary Vulture, SWA. syn, 

Falco Serpentarius. LUuGmel, Miller III, Nat, Hist,pL 28. 
Vultur Serpentarius. CimeUa Physica, t, 28. 

TP HE bird which constitutes the present genus 
is so much allied in its principal characters to the 
Vulture tribe, that it has been associated with 
those birds by one of the first ornithologists of the 
present age. It has indeed been more generally 
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considered as belonging to the genus Falco, and 
has accordingly been so placed in the Gmelinian 
edition of the Systema Naturae of Linnaeus. The 
peculiarity of its appearance however is sufficient 
to justify its being considered as forming a Separate 
genus, allied both to that of Vultur imd Falco, 
but most nearly to the former. 

“ This bird, says the judicious Edwards, is of a 
new genus, and the only species of it hitherto' 
come to my knowledge. It is about the bigness 
of the Heron and Crane kind, except that the neck 
is a little longer. On first view, I judged it to be 
no wader in the water, for though the legs are as 
long, or longer than in Herons, &c. yet they are 
feathered down to the knees, which we do not find 
in birds who wade in shallow waters to seek their 
food: the toes of this bird are also much shorter 
than they are in Herons; so that I think it must 
be placed amongst land birds. The bill is exactly 
like those of Hawks and other birds of prey; which 
is the only instance I have discovered in any of 
the long-legged kind of birds: the talons or claws 
are small, and unfit for a bird of prey, and the eyes 
are of a dark colour, placed in the spaces covered 
with a bare skin of an orange-colour, on each side 
the head.” 

The Count de Bufibn places it in company with 
the Herons, the Jabiru, the Palamedea, and the 
rest of the larger kind of waders, and the inge- 
nious Monsieur Sonnini follows the same arrange- 
ment. 

The most accurate description of the Snake- 
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Eater is that of Monsieur Leraillant, who, during 
his African travels, had the opportunity of contem- 
plating it in its native regions. Its size, he in- 
forms us, is somewhat inferior to that of a Stork, 
the beak strong, and curved like that of an Eagle j 
the base of the beak, and the eyes, arc surrounded 
by a bare orange-coloured skin; the mouth is 
wide, the gape or opening passing beyond the 
eyes; which are grey, and ornamented by black 
brows: on the back of the head is a pendent crest, 
formed of ten feathers, the lowest of which are the 
longest: the legs are very long, and the tail is 
composed of feathers which lengthen on eacli side, 
the two middle ones being twice the length of the 
rest. The colour of the bird in its perfect plumage 
is a blueish grey on the head, neck, breast and 
back: the coverts of the wings are of the same 
colour, but clouded with rufous brown, and the 
quill-feathers arc black : the throat and breast are 
white; the inferior tail-coverts very pale rufous; 
the lower belly black, mixed or streaked with 
rufous; the thighs black, very finely streaked with 
brown: the tail-feathers are partly black, but be- 
come more grey as they lengthen, and are tipped 
with white: the two middle-feathers are of a 
blueish grey, clouded with brown towards the end, 
which is white with a black spot. The female 
differs from the male by its grey cok)ur,less clouded 
with brown; by its shorter crest; by the feathers 
on the belly and thighs being more varied; and 
lastly, by the two middle tail-feathers, which are 
shorter than in the male. The skin of the throat 
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and neck of this bird are capable of great extension, 
and the shoiildersare each armed with three strong, 
rounded, bony protuberances, which enable it to 
wage successful war against snakes, which it con- 
stantly persecutes. It also feeds on young tor- 
toises, lizards, &c. and occasionally on locusts and 
other insects. In the craw of one examined by 
Monsieur Levaillant were found twenty-one young 
tortoises, several of which were nearly tw o inches 
in diameter ; three snakes of the length of a man’s 
arm, and an inch thick ; and eleven lizards of seven 
or eight inches in length; and in tlie stomach, 
which was very large, was a ball of the size of a 
goose-egg, formed entirely of the vertebrae of 
snakes and lizards, the scales of tortoises, the wing- 
shells of various beetles, and the wings and legs of 
locusts. 

The Snake-eater is an inhabitant of dry open 
plains in the lower parts of Africa. It is fodnd 
about the Cape of Good Hope, and in the country 
of the Caffres and Namaquas. Being almost 
always obliged to run in pursuit of its prey, it 
makes but litlle use of its power of flight. It 
frequently kills, or at least totally disables a snake 
with a single stroke of its w ing, by breaking the 
vertebrae. In its natural state it is extremely 
wdld, and very difficultly approached. The male 
and female rarely quit each other. Those which 
frequent the neighbourhood of the Cape construct 
a very large nest or eyry on the top of some 
high thicket, and line it with wool andfeathersv 
but towards the region of terra de Natal they 
V. VIX. ^ 
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build on lofty trees. The eggs are two or three 
in number, white, with reddish specks, and about 
the size of goose-eggs. 

When the Snake-eater is taken young, it may 
be easily tamed, and may be kept with poultry in 
the farm-yard, where it is serviceable in destroying 
rats and various other noxious animals. It may 
be fed with meat, either raw or dressed, and will 
readily eat fish. If kept too long fasting, it is apt 
to seize on small chickens and ducklings, which it 
swallows whole, in their feathers. It is not how- 
ever of a malignant disposition, and is generally 
observed to interpose its authority in appeasing 
the quarrels that happen among the other birds. 
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FALCO. FALCON. 


Generic Chctracten 


Rostrum aduncum, basi cera 
instructum. 

Caput pennis arete tectum. 
Lingua plerisque bifida. 


Beak hooked, furnished at 
the base with a cere. 

Head well covered with 
feathers. 

Tongue^ in most species, 
bifid. 


TThE birds of this genus differ from the Vultures 
in having a less elongated beak, very strong, 
curved, and generally furnished on each side, 
towards the tip, with a kind of tooth or process. 
They prey, in general, on living animals, unless 
compelled by hunger. The species are extremely 
numerous, and are observed to vary considerably 
in their plumage according to age and other cir- 
cumstances. The males are smaller than the 
females. The genus may be considered as con- 
stituting five tribes or families, viz. Eagles, Falcons, 
Kites, Buzzards, and Hawks. 




Thz« South-A 

fitit '^'Scnnini, who 

disc^arod it ,'•. . ,' ;:■, .^onsiderably 

surpasses the Golde(a^'^f'|^[|w^M three feet 
and a ht^^rom the tip a>d of the 

tail. Itt pblour |d>Ove is rufous liUNted with 
black,>tfae black Revelling most on th^iillriilgs ; the 
tail is grey, barred and spotted with bbidc, .and 
tipped witli rufous: all the under parts td the 
bird, except the vent, are pale cinereous. Very 
soft and downy; the vent is white barred with 
bli^k': beak and cere legs and feet 

y^ldnr: tlw.%ad^ is /str<^|^y crested with long 
grey - feathers, tipped ftith dufl* white, the two 
niiddle feathers exceeding the rest in length, and 
:^^uring above five inches: these two feathers 
are of a rufous-grey colour for half their length, 
thfs i^paainder being black, with rufous-grey tips : 
the dtiieiof the front, between the beak and tyes is 
bare, and beset with scattered black hairs. 

This Eagle is a rare bird in Guiana, and is found 
only in the interior pm-ts of the country, where it 
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inhabits the deep recesses td* the forests, preying 
on various kinds of game. When disturbed, it 
immediately elevates the crest on its bead. 

I cannot but imagine the bird daicrip^ by 
Monsieur Sonnini and Monsieur Daudin under 
the name of Jig/e Destructeur, (Falco JDestnictor) 
to be no other tjian the male of the same species. 
Like the preceding, it was first discoveried by 
Monsieur Sonnini in Guiana. Its leUgth is three 
feet two inches, French measure; and its colour 
black above, with greyish clouds Or bands; the 
under parts dull white; with a mixttfre of grey : 
the head cinereous, and furnished at the back part 
with a beautiful semipendent crest, consisting of 
several feathers of considerable length, and of a 
grey colour; the middle feather longer than the 
rest, and of a black colour, tipped with grey : the 
thiglia white, with transverse black undulations; 
the bill horn-colour; the legs and feet yellow. It 
is said to be a very bold and ferocious bird, and to 
prey on fawns, and other young quadrupeds; 
particularly on the two species of Sloth, viz. the 
Bradypus tridactylus and didactylus, which in- 
habit the trees of Guiana. Monsieur Sonnini 
however declares that he is unacquainted with 
its manners, and does not conceive that these 
particulars are properly authenticated. He is clear 
that it does not prey on fish, which, from the 
appearance of the legs, was surmised by Monsieur 
Cuvier. 
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HARPY EAGLE. 

Falco Harpya. Jl nigro griseoqve varius, subtus albvs, crista 
occipitali hifida, rostro mgrOy pedibus flaiis. 

Eagle variegated with black and grey; beneath white j with 
bifid occipital crest, black beak, and yellow legs. 

Vultur Harpya. Lin, Syst, Nat, 

Falco Harpya. Lath, ind. orn, 

Aquila brasiliensis cristata. Brisson, 

This bird, which appears to be as yet but im- 
perfectly known to naturalists, is a native of South 
America, and particularly of Brasil. It seems in 
some degree doubtful whether it should be con- 
sidered as an Eagle or a Vulture, and has accord- 
ingly been differently arranged by authors, as may 
be perceived from a consultation of the synonyms 
following the specific character. Its size is said 
to be that of a Sheep, and its colour black above, 
with paler variegations, and white beneath : the 
tail black, with brown bars; the bill black, and 
the legs yellow: the head is covered with feathers, 
and is of a blueish brown colour, the hind part 
being furnished with a lengthened, bifid crest, 
w'hich it frequently elevates. It is of a highly 
ferocious nature, preying on various animals, and 
is said to be able to cleave a man’s skull with a 
single stroke of his beak. 

VAR.? 

The bird described by Jacquin under the name 
of Vultur coronatus, is by Mr. Latham considered 
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as a variety of the above. It is found in 
mountainous parts of New Grenada, and said to- 
be of the same size with the former ; the bill blacTt j 
the head of a reddish grey, and adorned with a 
crest composed of several feathers of the length of 
six inches at least : part of the wings, the neck, 
and breast are black; the belly white; the thighs 
white, spotted with black; the tail long, and 
varied with black and white: the legs very strong, 
and yellow. When it stands upright, it is two 
feet and a half in height. 


CALQOIN EAGLE. 

Falco Calquin. JP. nigro-cctrvlescens, capite crisfato, peciore 
albo nigro macuiato, caiida mgro fuscoque fasciata, 

Blueish-black Eagle, with crested head, white breast spotted 
with black, and tail barred with black and brown. 

Calquin. Molina Hist, ChiU 

Extent, from wing’s end to wing’s end, ten 
feet and a half: colour above blue-black; on the 
head a blue crest : tail barred with black and 
brown: breast white, spotted with brown. Native 
of Chili, where it is known by the name of Calquin. 
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ROYAL EAGLE. 


Falco regal Is. F, fusats, albo nigrnque mncufatus, subtui albuif 
ovcipile subcris'afo, cattifa gmeo^faHciata* 

Brown Eagle, with black and white spots ; ben''ath white j 
the head slightly crested, and the tail barred with grey. 

L'Ouira Ouassou, Sonnini 

Monsieur Sonnini, in his edition of the Count 
de Butfon’s Natural History, describes and figures 
this bird from a Portuguese manuscript com- 
municated to Monsieur Condamine by an eccle- 
siastical correspondent at Para in Brazil. 

It is a bird of great beauty, having an elegantly 
varied plumage, and commanding attitudes. Its 
size is double that of an Eagle; its head large, and 
furnished with a crest in form of a casque: the 
hill long; the eyes bright and piercing; the nos-- 
trils large, and beset with hair on each side the 
bill: ibe neck thick; the legs naked, scaly, and 
reddish : the claws black, crooked, and of the 
length of the middle finger : the back, wings, and 
tail are brown, spotted with black, and variegated 
with whitish or yellowish streaks; the belly white, 
the feathers being very soft, and equal in elegance 
to those of an Egret. It flies with majestic ra- 
pidity, and such is the expanse of its wings, that 
it sometimes strikes and kills its prey with them 
before it touches it with its claws. Its strength 
is such as to enable it to tear in pieces in an instant 
the li rgest slit ep, and it pursues indiscriminately 
all kmd of wild animals. It even dares to attack 
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mankind; bntits principal food consists of Monkies, 
and particularly those called Guaribas, which it 
kills with its beak, and devours in an instant with 
extraordinary voracity. Its general residence is 
on lofty mountains, and it builds its nest on the 
highest trees, employing for their construction the 
bones of tlie animals it has slaughtered, and some 
dry branches of tree:, which it binds together 
with the stems of climbers. It is said to lay two 
or three eggs, which are white, spotted with red- 
dish-brown. It is chiefly found about the borders 
of the river Amazon. Many virtues are attributed 
to its burnt feathers. Pens are made of its quills, 
and tvhistles of its claws. 

Such is the account given by Don Laurent 
Alvarez Roxo de Postflitz, Grand Chanter of the 
catliedral of Para, and correspondent of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris. 


GRIFFARD EAGLE. 

Falco Arraiger. F. grisco-fuscus, suhtus albus, occipite cristato, 
temi^ibus fseconduriis caudaque (ilhido-fobviatis. 

Grey brown Fagle, w hite beneath, with the h nd head crested, 
and the smaller wing-feathers and tail crossed with whitish 
bars. 

Le GrifFard. VailL Ois, Jfr. No, 1, Sonni/ii Buff. 

Nearly the size of the Golden Eagle: colour 
grey-brown above; white beneath: head paler 
than the rest of the upper parts, the tips of the 
foutiiers alone b^itiS coloured, and those of the 
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hindthead lengthened into a slight, pendent crest: 
bill blueish, with black tip; irides bright hazel : 
craw prominent, and covered with fine, silky, 
white down: larger quill-feathers black: the smaller 
and the tail transversely barred with blackish and 
grey bands: daws black, very strong and crooked. 
Male similar to the female, but somewhat darker 
coloured. This is a very fierce and ravenous 
species, preying on the young of Antelopes, on 
hares, and other of the smaller quadrupeds, and 
driving away all other birds of prey from its 
haunts. It builds its eyry either on very tall 
trees, or on the points of rocks : the nest is very 
large and flat, and strong enough to bear the 
weight of a man : the eggs are two in number, 
round, and perfectly white. Native of the country 
of Namaquas. 


VULTUIUNE EAGLE. 

Falco vulturinus. F. tiigcr, rostro bast subcctruleo, apice Jlavo, 
pf dibus flavis, cauda rofundafa. 

Black Eagle, with the beak blueish at the base, and yellow at 
the tip, the legs yellow, and the tail rounded. 

Aigle Caffre. Levaillant, Ois, pi, 6, Sonnini Buff, 

The size of this species, according to Monsieur 
Levaillant, is equal to that of the Golden Eagle, 
and its general colour a deep black, some of the 
feathers of the back having brownish edges : the 
bill is very strong and of a pale blue at the base, 
the tip being yellow : the claws of moderate size. 
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and not greatly curved : the legs of a dirty yellow, 
and feathered for three quarters of their length: 
the tail rounded, and considerably shorter than 
the wings. Native of Caffraria, where however it 
is somewhat rare, feeding principally on carrion 
or carcasses, bat will attack sheep, and devour 
them on the spot. 


OCCIPITAL EAGLE. 


Falco Occipitalis. F. niger, occipite cristafo, cauda albo varia, 
pedibus Jiavis. 

Black Eagle, with crested hind-head, tail variegated with white, 
and yellow feet. 

Le Huppard. Lcvailh Ois. Afr. pL 2. 

Nisser l okoor. Bnicc trav, append, p, 158. 

Falco occipitalis. Daudin, ou, 2. p. 40. 

This species is described by Mr. Bruce in the 
appendix to his travels. Mr. Bruce calls it by 
the name of Nisset' Tokoor or Black Eagle. “ He 
was altogether, says Mr. Bruce, of a dark brown, 
or chesnut, leading to black. The whole length, 
from the extremity of the tail to the nose, was two 
feet four inches: the breadth, from wing to wing, 
four feet six inches. He was very lean, and weighed 
something less than five pounds: the fourth feather 
of his wing, after the largest, was white : the feathers 
of the lower side of his tail were of a blueish brown, 
checkered with v'hite, and those of the upper side 
of the tail were black and white alternately : his 
thighs were thick covered with feathers, so were 
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his legs down to the joinic^ foot : his feet 

were yellow, with 8tiH»^ JpaiOk^Uiws : the inside 
of his wings was i^ite Mth t^p^Adbare of brown: 
his leg, from the?^mittg of ^ ,4!^t, was three 
inches: his beak, from ^ p«^a|^ito where the 
feathers reached, was tw<^i;^hes' imd a quarter: 
the length of his crest froip lfce Head lo the longest 
feather five inches: the;^*^ was bla^with a cast 
of fire-colour in it, tbb iIm ydtow, attd^lthe whole 
eye exceedingly beautiful.” Ibis bitcfcl^ppened 
accidentally to a^it^ ii" host # Vultures, 

which had followed the catnage of a battle, and 
was struck to the ground by one of thbie voracious 
animah, ‘in:con)W^»^ein5e of which Bruce had 
an opporitbziity ofdesor^ing it.i Bruce adds, 
that during the maroh of an Abyssinian army, 
there is no giving an idea of the number of 
Vultures mid other ravenous birds hovering in 
the air and attending it, unless by comparing 
them to the sand of the sea. " "While the army is 
in motion they are a black canopy, extending 
over it for leagues.” 

There can be little doubt that the ^Ta/iijftard of 
Monsieur I^aillant is the same species. It is of 
the size of a large Buzzard: its general colour is 
a deep brown, darker beneath the body, but paler 
onithe neck and breast: the quill and tail-feathers 
are black* with slight grey and white bars, and 
the feathers of die thighs are mixed with white : 
the head is ornamented at the back part with 
a beautiful floming crest, composed of plumes five 
or six inches in length: the bill is dusky, and the 
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Fdlco coronal# -F. /« 

Julvo, 

Brown Eagte^^tefigaftec^ , 

fulvous br 

The Crowned Mdmrds jp4 2ik4« 

Falco coronatus* Lha* 2fat 


Tita first correct describer of ihi«t,i^ganll;''syi^es 
appears to be, Edwards, who that ?t is 

about a tl^rd ^art less than the largSet* kind of 
Eagles, but^.of e^nsd boldness and*^strenglii in 
proportion. ' 

“ The bift,*’ says Awards, “ anHhe ^n that 
covers the upper 'mandible, in whi<^l||^ Jlpsitrils 
are placed, are of a dusky bi'own *'^<3^ 

corners of the mouth are cleft in'pretty 4^p nhder 
the eyes, and are of a yellowish colonr;*^e cm^ 
round the eyes are of a reddish orange-co^kipr: the 
fore part of the head, the space round the ey^abd 
the throat, are covered with white feathers, with 
small black spots : the hinder part of the head and 
neck, the back and wings, are of a dark-brown or 
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blackish colonr, the outer edges of the feathers 
being of a light brown: the quills are darker than 
the other feathers of the wings : the ridge in the 
upper part, and the tips of some of the lesser covert- 
feathers of the wings are white : the tail is of a 
brown colour, barred across with black, and on 
its under side appears of a dark and light ash- 
colour: the breast is of a reddish brown, with 
large transverse black spots on its sides : the belly 
and covert-feathers under the tail, are white, 
spotted with black: the thighs and legs, down to 
the feet, are covered with white feathers, beautifully 
spotted with round black spots : the feet and claws 
are very strong: the feet are covered with scales 
of a bright orange-colour: the claws are black: 
it raises the feathers on the hinder part of the 
head in the form of a crest or crown, from which 
it takes its name.” 

The Crowned E^gle is a native of Africa, and is 
said to be principally seen in Guinea. 


ZONE- TAILED EAGLE. 

Falco zonunis. F. niger, cauHoe zona media upiceque aB>is, 
occipite subcristafo, pedibm flavis. 

Black Eagle, with the middle zone and tip of the tail white, the 
hind-head slightly crested, and yellow legs. 

L’Aigle noir huppd d’ Amerique. Sonnini Bvff. 


Size of the Osprey (F. Haliaetus.) colour black, 
the tail wliite from the base, then crossed by a 
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broad bar of black, and tipped with white; the 
bill horn-colour j the space between the bill and 
eyes on each side naked and beset with bristles: 
the hind-head furnished with a short crest, in the 
middle of which is a white spot: the thighs barred 
with white streaks; the legs long, naked, and 
yellow; the claws black, and rather weak. Native 
of South-America, and described by Monsieur 
Sonnini from a specimen in the Paris Museum. 


URUBITINGA EAGLE. 

Falco Urubitinga. F, fvscus, cincreo 4* nigricante varius, 
cauda alba, apice nigra albo terminata. 

Brown Eagle, with blackish and ash-coloured variegations, an 
white tail, with a terminal black band tipped with white, 

Urubitinga Brasiliensibus. Marcgr, Bras. p. 214. 

Falco Urubitinga. Lin, Spst, Nat, Gmel. 

The description of this species is copied by au- 
thors from Marcgrave, who mentions it in his 
History of Brasil. It is of the size of a half-grown 
goose: the bill large and black, with a yellow cere : 
the plumage brown with a blackish mixture ; the 
wings varied with ash-colour, and the tail white, 
with a black terminal band tipped with white; legs 
bare and yellow. 

From the description of the tail, this bird has 
been supposed the same with the preceding, but 
both Monsieur Daudin and Sonnini consider it as 
very distinct. 
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CARACCA EAGLE, 

FaJco Caracca. F, capite crktaio^ dorso alis gulaqve nigris, 
abdomine albo^ rectricibua Jasciis quatuor cinereis. Lath, 
ind, orn. 

Eagle with crested head, back, wings, and throat black, ab- 
domen white, and tail marked by four ash coloured bands. 

Crested Falcon. Dillons travels through Spain. p» 80. pU 3. 

Caracca Falcon. Lath, spnops. 

Size of a Turkey: the back, wings, and throat 
are black ; the belly white, and the tail marked 
by four parallel ash-coloured stripes or bands: 
the bill is strongly hooked, and the feathers of the 
head are elevated at pleasure in the form of a 
crest. 

Described in Dillon’s travels through Spain. It 
was kept in the Royal Menagerie at the Palace of 
Buon Retiro at Madrid. 


SUPERB EAGLE. 

Falco snperbus. F. fuscus, suhfuho varivs^ occipile cristato, 
fiucha j'ulva, abdomine albu maculato. 

Brown Eagle, with subfulvous variegations, crested hind-head, 
fulvous nape, and white abdomen spotted with black. 

L'Aigle moyen de la Guiane, Sonnini Buff. Maudupt encpcL 
mth, f 

Falco ornatus. ? Davdiu m. 

Autour huppe. ? Lcvaill. ois. Afr. No. 26 . 


This bird, says Monsieur Sonnini, I have seen in 
its native country, but am unacquainted with its 
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manners, except that, like other birds of the genus, 
it inhabits the vast forests of Guiana, where it is 
not uncommon. It is distinguished by a pecu- 
liarity of conformation which has escaped the 
notice of Monsieur Mauduy t, one of its describers, 
viz. a kind of pendent naked craw, like some of 
the Vultures. Its length, from the tip of the bill 
to that of the tail, is twenty-five inches, and the 
tail exceeds the length of the wings, when closed, 
by about a third part. The upper part of the 
head, and the crest, which is composed of five or 
six feathers, are brown : the back and wings brown, 
with a few transverse tawny bars, and the tail is 
alternately barred above with black and pale 
brown : the sides of the neck are tawny; the throat 
and breast white, the abdomen w'hite, marked 
with round and oblong black spots, disposed in 
such a manner as to form transverse stripes, inter- 
rupted by the white ground-colour : the feathers of 
the thighs and legs are white, striped with black. 

A species allied to the above is described and 
figured in Levaillant’s African Birds, under the 
name of Autour hupp6, and Monsieur Daudin has 
called it Fako ornatus; but Monsieur Sonnini is 
doubtful as to the identity of species in these birds ; 
since the Autour huppi of Levaillant has the crest 
black and white ; the feathers of the head black, 
the back of the neck of a deep rufous colour, and 
the fore part of a reddish white, a black line, which 
passes from the corners of the mouth, separating 
the rufous colour of the nape from the white of 
the throat; while all the fore part of the body is 

5 


V. VII. 
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white, more or less tinged with rufous, and spotted 
with black; the wings and back deep brown, with 
blackish clouds; and the tail brown with large 
black bands; the bill bliieish with a reddish base, 
and the feet yellowish with black claws. 

It should be added, that Monsieur Levaillant 
considers this species as a kind of Goshawk rather 
than Eagle ; and Monsieur Daudin in his Orni- 
thology observes, that from the appearance of its 
bill and strong claws, it probably commits great 
ravages among the feathered race. Levaillant 
observes that it is a third larger than the European 
Goshawk. 


maudcyt’s eagle. 

Falco Mauduyti. F. cristatus supra fmco-nigricans, suhtus 
albus, alis cinereo-fasdatis. 

Crested brownish black Eagle, white beneath, with the wings 
barred with cinereous. 

Falco Mauduyti. Daud. orn. 2. p. 73. 

Grand Autour de Cayenne. Manduyt Enc. Meth. 

Length two feet: bill and cere black: eyelids 
and skin between the bill and eye covered with 
hairs: nape ash-colour; the feathers with black 
shafts, and streaked with white: cheeks white: 
from behind the eye to the hind-head a black streak : 
hind-head furnished with a long crest: upper part 
of the body black-brown; middle of the wing 
barred with cinereous grey: belly white, barred 
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with rufous brown; shins covered with feathers, 
rufous and white, in rings : tail long, banded al- 
ternately with four bands of black and grey: wings, 
when closed, reaching half way down the tail: 
toes yellow. The female is larger, and is destitute 
of the crest. This species belong® rather to the 
Buzzard or Falcon tribe than to the Eagles. 


SONNINi’s EAGLE. 

Falco Sonnini. F,f asciis, pennis intas albis, remigil)us rectrici^ 
basque albo-fasciatis. 

Brown Eagle, with the feathers white within $ those of the 
wings and tail barred with white. 

Petit Aigle de la Guiane. Sonnini Buff. 

This small Eagle, according to Sonnini, has not 
yet been described by any other naturalist. Its 
length is but twenty-two inches, and the legs are 
feathered down to the toes: the hind-head is 
crested by feathers about an inch longer than the 
rest : the wings, when closed, extend rather more 
than half the length of the tail. The whole bird, 
when at rest, appears of an uniform brown colour ; 
but when it spreads its wings and prepares for 
motion, it appears every where varied with white, 
the quills and tail being barred with that colour, 
but the white is brighter beneath than above: the 
feet are yellow. 

We must observe that this species is a very 
different bird from the following one, which is 
described under the same title by Mr. Mauduyt 
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in the Encyclopedie Methodique ; and Monsieur 
Sonnini is even inclined to doubt the ej^istence of 
Monsieur Mauduyt’s bird, as described by him^ 
I shall give a new title to the bird, in order to 
prevent confusion. 


DELICATE EAGLE. 

Falco delicatus. F, crUtatus albus, remigibus caudaque griseo 
nigroque fasciatis, cristot penna media elongata, apice nigra» 

Crested white Eagle, with the wings and tail barred with black 
and grey j the middle feather of the crest elongated, and 
marked with a black spot at the tip. 

Petit Aigle de la Gulane. Maudupt Enepc, Mctk, 

Its length is twenty-one inches, and the plumage 
in general is entirely white, except the quills and 
tail, the feathers of which are banded chequerwise 
with grey and black, so that the colours on each 
side the shaft oppose each other: the hind-bead is 
crested ; one of the feathers, which is much longer 
than the rest, being marked at the end with a 
black spot : the wings, when closed, reach two 
thirds of the tail. Native of Guiana. 
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Falco Cheela. F. fuscus, occipite levitcr suhcristato, tectrid^ 
dlbo maculatis, cauda fascia media alba. 

Brown Eagle^ with the hind-head very slightly crested, the 
wing coverts spotted with white, and a white bar across the 
middle of the tail. 

Falco Cheela. Lath, ind. orn, 

Cheela Eagle. Lath. Synops. 

A large species, measuring two feet in length. 
It is of a stout make, and of a deep brown colour, 
but on each side the head, before the eyes, is a 
mixture of white: the wing-coverts and thighs are 
marked with small white spots, and the tail is 
crossed in the middle by a white band: the bill is 
blue at the base, and black at the tip : the irides 
and legs pale yellow; and the feathers on the 
back of the head are slightly lengthened, though 
scarcely so much as to constitute a crest. Native 
of India, where it is called Cheela. 
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SPOTTED EAGLE. 

Falco macuJatas. P. nigricans, alis albo macufatis, cavda apice 
alhida. 

Blackish Eagle, with the wings spotted with white, and the 
tail whitish at the tip. 

Falco maculatus. Lath» ind. orn. 

Spotted Eagle. Lath, sjjnops, 

Morphno congener. ? Rail syn, p, 7- orn, p, 63. 

Size of the preceding, measuring two feet in 
length: colour deep, rusty, blackish brown, the 
wing-coverts and scapulars each marked with an 
oval white spot at the end j the spots becoming 
gradually larger as they descend, so that the 
shoulders appear dashed with oblong marks, while 
the middle of the wings exhibit large oval spots : 
the back-feathers are spotted with rust-colour, and 
the feathers on the top of the head and neck, which 
are of a narrow form, are tipped with pale fer- 
ruginous : the larger quill-feathers are deep brown, 
the smaller tipped with dull white j the upper tail 
coverts and the tip of the tail are also whitish : the 
thighs are dashed with longitudinal whitish stripes: 
the bill is black, and the feet yellow, the legs being 
feathered down to the toes. Native of Europe, and 
is said to be frequent in Russia. It is of a less 
spirited disposition than other Eagles of its size, 
and is remarkable for its plaintive cry. It has 
been sometimes trained to Falconry; but in its 
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wild state has been the occasional victim of that 
amusement, and has been subdued and brought to 
the ground even by so small a bird as a Sparrow- 
Hawk. 


RING-TAILED EAGLE. 

Falco fulvus. F, nigro-ferrugincus^ cera Jlava^ crurihus plu- 
wosis, digit is Ji avis, cauda fascia alba, 

Black-ferraginous Eagle, with yellow cere, feathered legs, 
yellow feet, and tail crossed by a white bar. 

Falco fulvus. Lin, Syst. Nat, 

Ring-tailed Eagle. Will, orn,p, 59. 

Black Eagle. Penn, Brit, Zool, 

White-tailed Eagle. Edwards pi. 1. 

L’Aigle Commun. Buff, ois, 1. ji?. 86. 

This speeies is by Mr. Pennant and some others 
called the Black Eagle, from the dark colour of 
the plumage, which however is in reality a very 
deep subferruginous brown, the upper half or 
base of the tail being white, the remainder deep 
brown ; the bill is horn-coloured, with a yellow cere, 
and the feet, which are feathered to the toes, are 
yellow likewise. In size this species equals the 
Golden Eagle, and of similar manners. It is a 
native both of Europe and North- America, varying 
in that part of the world from the European speci- 
mens in having the breast marked with small, 
triangular w'hite spots. In our own island it is 
chiefly seen in Scotland, where ii is very destruc<- 
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tive to the smaller animals, and will even seize on 
roebucks, &c. 

Mr. Willughby thus desribes its nest. “ In the 
year of our Lord 1668, in the woodlands, near the 
river Derwent in the Peak of Derbyshire, was 
found an Eagle’s nest, made of great sticks, resting 
one end on the ledge of a rock, and the other on 
two birch-trees, upon which was a layer of rushes, 
and over them a layer of heath, and upon the 
heath rushes again; upon which lay one young 
one, and an addle egg, and by them a lamb and a 
hare, and three heath-poults. The nest was about 
two yards square, and had no hollow in it. The 
young Eagle was as black as a Hobby, of the 
shape of a Goshawk, of almost the weight of a 
Goose, rough-footed, or feathered down to the foot, 
having a white ring about the tail.” 

Mr. Williighby’s description of the nest reminds 
us of a curious anecdote given in the life of the 
celebrated Thuanus or De Thou, viz. that when 
himself and Monsieur Schomberg were passing 
through that part of France, on an embassy from 
Henry the third to the King of Navarre, they were 
entertained for some days, together with their 
suite, at Mande, the seat of the Bishop and Count 
of Gevaudan. At the first repast, it was observed, 
with some surprise, that all the wild-fowl or game 
brought to table wanted either a head, a wing, a 
leg, or some other part, which occasioned their 
host pleasantly to apologize for the voracity of his 
caterer, who always took the liberty of first tasting 
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what he had procured, before it was brought to 
table. On perceiving the increased surprise of 
his guests, he informed them that in the mountain* 
ous regions of that district the Eagles were ac- 
customed to build their eyries among the almost 
inaccessible rocks, which can only be ascended 
with ladders and grappling-irons. The peasants 
however, when they have discovered a nest* raise a 
little hut at the foot of a rock, in which they screen 
themselves from the fury of the birds when they 
convey provision to their young, which the male 
carefully nourishes for the space of three months, 
and the female continues the employment till the 
young are capable of quitting the eyry. While 
the young continue in the eyry, the parents 
ravage all the country, and convey to the nest 
Capons, Chickens, Ducks, Lambs, Kids, Pigs, &c. 
but the fields and woods supply them with the 
choicest game,forfrom thence they seize Pheasants, 
Partridges, Woodcocks, Wild-Ducks, Hares, and 
young Fawns. When therefore the shepherds per- 
ceive that the Eagles have left the eyry, they plant 
their ladders, climb the rocks, and carry off what 
the Eagles have conveyed to the young; leaving 
instead the entrails of animals or other offal ; but 
as this cannot be done so expeditiously as to pre- 
vent the young Eagles from devouring a part of 
what has been brought them, it follows that it is 
generally mutilated; in recompence however for 
this disadvantage, it has a much finer flavour than 
any thing the markets can afford. He added, 
that when the young Eagle has acquired strength 
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enough to fly, the shepherds fasten him to the eyry, 
in order that the parent birds, may supply him so 
much the longer with food; that three or four 
£agle*« nests were sufficient to furnish a splendid 
throughout the year; ^ind that, far from 
murmuring at the ravages of Eagles, he thought 
iiimself very happy in being situated in their 
neighbourhood, and reckoned every eyry as a kind 
of annual rent. 


Var.9 

BLACK EAGLE. 

Falco M^naetng. F. cera lufea, pedibus iemUmatis, corpcre 
firttgiftahnigridmfe, ttrii* flavi*. Idn. Nat. 

Blackish*ferrugiajqios with yellow streaks, half'featbered 
legs, and Intee^ eere. 

Black Eagle. lMh. *yMtps. 

Length two feet ten inches: general colour 
blackish, the head and upper part of the neck 
.minced with rufous; lower half of the tail white with 
blackish spots j the end-part. blackish: bill horn- 
colour; legs covered with dusky- white feathei’s: 
fee* yellow. Ns*ive of Europe. Perhaps a sexual 
difference of the Ring-tailed'Eagle. It 4s to be 
observed that this is the BIa<^ Eagle of Willughby, 
and tltat the Ring-tailed Eiagle is the Black Eagle 
of Penhaut/' ' 
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GOLDEIT EAGLE. 

Falco Chrysaetos, F, fusco-fcrruginem^ rQ$t^Py^ 
pedihusque flaDis^ cauda bast cmtreo^undulatdT ‘ 
Brown-ferruginous Eagle^ with lead-coloured beak,V^ 
cere and feet^ and tail clouded with ash-colour at the { 

Falco Chrysaetos. lAn, Spst, NaL 
Golden Eagle. JVilL orn, p, 58. Finn, Brit. ZooU ^ ' 

Le Grand Aigle. Buff.ois. l,p.yQ, / 

L’Aigle dor6. Briss. av. I, », 

' ■ ■ . , ■ ■■ ' 
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feathered to the very feet, dre^vered'with 
large scales, and armed with most ibrmidable 
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claws, the middle of which are two inches or more 
in length. 

The Golden Eagle is a native of several parts 
of Europe and Asia, building its eyry or nest on 
the summits of rocks, &c. ; the nest, like that of the 
Ring-tailed Eagle, is flat, extremely large, and 
composed of twigs and branches, interlaced and 
covered by layers of rushes, heath, &c. The 
female is said to lay two eggs, or three at the most, 
one of which is generally unproductive. 

The Golden Eagle has the reputation of great 
longevity, and is said to have survived a century. 


Var.f 

WHITE EAGLE. 

Falcocygneus. F. totvs aWus. Lath. ind. orn. 

Eagle entirely white. 

Aquila alba cygnea. Kkm. Hist, av, p. 42. Aldrov. av, p. 

231. Gesn, av.p. 199 . 

L'Aigle blanc. Briss. av. 1 . p. 424. 

Size of the Golden Eagle, and entirely white as 
snow. Mentioned by Albertus Magnus, and from 
him by Gcsner and Aldrovandus, and succeeding 
writers. Albertus says it inhabits the Alps, and 
the rocks on the borders of the Rhine ; and that 
it preys not only on hares, rabbets, &c. but some- 
times Gtt fish, f(nf which reason Aldrovandus sup- 
poses it to be more allied to the Osprey than 
to any othei^ kind of Eagle. It does not appear 
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to be known to modern naturalists. Monsieur 
Sonnini supposes it to be the same with the fol- 
lowing. 


CONCILIATING EAGLE. 

Falco Conciliator. F. Candidas^ alts apice nigris* 

White Eagle, with the tips of the wings black* 

White Eagle. Pern, Arct. Zool. 

This is mentioned by Du Pratz in his History of 
Louisiana, and is said to be a highly beautiful and 
rare species. It is entirely or very nearly white, 
except the tips of the wings, which are black. It 
is much esteemed by the natives of Louisiana on 
account of its feathers, with which they adorn the 
Calumet or Pipe of peace, which is described as 
consisting of a very long reed, ornamented with 
feathers, the bowl being made of a kind of soft red 
marble. This instrument always appears in solemn 
congresses for determining peace or war. Its 
acceptance, by smoking for a few moments with it, 
is a mark of concurrence with the terms proposed; 
and the refusal a certain mark of rejection. Even 
in the rage of a conflict the Calumet is sometimes 
offered ; and if accepted, the instruments of de- 
^ruction suddenly drop from the hands of the 
warriors, and an immediate truce ensues. 
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WHITE-HEA0ED EAGLE. 

Falco leucocephalus. F. cera lutea pedibiisgue semilanatis, 
corpore/usco, capite caudaque albis, lin. Syst. Nat, 

Brown Eagle, with white head and tail, half-feathered legs, 
and yellow cere and feet. 

Bald Eagle. Catesby Carol. 1. pi, 

Length three feet three inches. Colour dark 
brown, except the head and tail, which are white: 
the bird however does not acquire the white head 
till the second year. It is a bird of great spirit; 
preying on fawns, lambs, fish, &c. " It is, says Mr. 
Pennant, the terror of the Osprey, Avhose motions 
it watches. The moment the latter has seized a 
fish, the former pursues till the Osprey drops its 
prey, which, with amazing dexterity, it catches 
before it falls to the ground, be the distance ever 
so great. This is matter of great amusement to 
the inhabitants of North America, who often 
watch their aerial contests.” 

According to Catesby this Eagle builds in vast 
decayed cypresses or pines, impending over the 
sea, or some great river, in company with Ospreys, 
Herons, and other birds, and the nests are so nu- 
merous as to resemble a rookery. Lawson, in his 
History of Carolina, says that it breeds very often, 
laying again under the callow young, whose M'armth 
hatches the eggs. 
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CINEREOUS EAGLE. 


Falco Albicilla*. F.fmco-cinereus, capUe colloque caniSi cauda 
alba. 

Brown-cinereous Eagle, with grey head and neck, and white 
tail. 

Vultur Albiulla. Lin, Syst, Nat, 

The Pygarg or White-tailed Eagle. JFill, orn, p,6i. 

Cinereous Eagle. Latham and Pennant, 

In size equal or nearly equal to the Black Eagle, 
Native of Europe as far North as Iceland and 
Lapmark, and is common in Greenland, but ac- 
cording to Pennant,does not proceed into America, 
strictly so called, unless it should vary into the 
White-headed Eagle, to which it has great affinity, 
and in particular, in its feeding so much on fish. 
It is said to inhabit Greenland the whole year, 
making its nest on lofi;y cliffs with twigs ; lining 
the middle with mosses and feathers, and laying 
two eggs. It is found in Scotland and in the 
Orkney islands. 

The beak, cere, and irides are of a very pale 
yellow j the space between that and the eyes bare, 
and of a blueish colour : the head and neck pale 
ash-colour: the body and wings cinereous, clouded 
with brown; the quill-feathers very dark: the tail 
white: the legs feathered- but little below the 
knees, and of a very light yellow. The male is of 
a darker colour than the female. 


* In the Systema Naturae, by a typographical error, AlhiuUa. 
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SMAUER WHITE-TAiLSD EAflES. 

Fkico Hinonlaiius. F. jftuco-firrugimiu, c(^ke cothgtie amis, 
cauda a&a. 

Brown>iemiginoiu Eagle^ with gr^haKtaa} osoie/Aai} White 
tail. 

Eme. Oun. tm. p. SOS'. 

Le petit I^gargue. ois. 

Leuer White-ti^ed Eag^. Liai, «|M. 

Size of a large Cock: length two feet two inches : 
bill, cere, and irides ychow: plnmage above dull 
rosi-colour, beneath ferfuginoiia* mixed with black- 
ish: hi^ and neck asth-colonred, inclining to 
chesnut} the tips of the feathers blackish: tail 
white: legs yeUbur and Peked. Inhabits Europe, 
uid is SQj^Osed % Budbh, with great probability, 
to bo no other than a variety of the preceding. 

Var. ? 

AOSTRAIASIN CINERROIIS EAGLE. 

Hiis isf mentioned (perhaps from a drawing) by 
Mr< Latlp^ in his second bii^dement, under the 
mlitde Its size is said to be 

Iwge, and the generd colour of the plumage dei^ 
brown, butthe nndor pafto ini!!i^ 
wings much darken ttem the rmit: the ramp mni 
tail very pale ash-colour, nearly white; and the 
bill and l^biai^ $fi^eoif|I#wlinihin4 
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F.fum*fermgineu8,crunbu$smhu^JI^ 

mtrii^ii^W^ulosU. 

Eagle, with half-naked yellow legs, axid 
tail featifeta dooM with white. 

FakoOwAf^igtiy. Nat. 

SeaEqgteorOsfCt/.' orn.p. sg. 

Sea ^ 

VOrbak. di* 1 . jp# i 12% 

k S 

'* (. * ^ ^ ► 

Eqx/'al, and sometmsa superior ip size to the 
Golden Eaglet to, ® geoefal resem- 

blance, and for wbimir^ been often mistnfeen. 
Exclusive however of its much lighter col<pir, an 
invariable speqihctiiflferenceis aSffiorded by the tegs, 
which are fea^ere4 hut>i,a littlieway below the 
knees. It is a n^v^ of Europe^ an^ is also found 
in North America. preys princte^^^ on fish, 
which it seizes by 4i^ng down upon th^, whUe 
swimming near the ^surface.* it also preys oc- 
casionally on birds and other animals* and Mn 
Pennant afi&rms that the Eagle represented by 
Bariow* with a cat in its talons is of this kind. 


■fhe ar^ was an eye-witness to the spectacle, 
and in ^he conflict both animals fell to the ground. 

The American variety is superior in size to the 
European ; is clouded and spotted with white, and 
has ’the legs feathered half way down. It is very 
common in the northern parts of America, prey- 
ing both on sea and land fowls, and on young 
seals, which it seizes while swimming. 


* Barlow'* Bate*. No. 36. 
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OSPIIEY EA6LS. 

*■ 

Falco Haliaetus. J*. supra fuscus, subtus aSms, ca^e edbido, ctra 
pedibusque earukis. 

Brown Eagle, white beneath, with whitish head, and Hue cere 
and legs. 

Falco Halistus. Liu. Si/sf. Nat. 

Halisetus. Aldrm.p. iS6. Morpkaos. p. 211, 

The Bald Buzzard. fFill. om. p, 69. 

Balbuzardus Anglorum, Bald Buzzard, or Sea Eagle. Rati 
spu. 

Osprey. Penn, Brit, Zool, Lath, syn. 

Le Balbuzard. Buff. m. 

The names of this and the preceding species, to 
use an expression of Sir Thomas Brown, present a 
puzzling homonymy; both being called by differ- 
ent writers by the name of Osprey and Sea Eagle. 
Its size is much inferior to that of the Falco 
Ossifragus, and its proportions more approach to 
those of the Falcon tribe. Its general length 
seems to be about two feet. A female observed 
by Mr. Pennant measured twenty-three inches 
in length, and five feet four inches in breadth. 
The bill is black, with a blue cere: the irides 
yellow: most of the feathers of the head brown 
with white margins: the hind-head, throat, and 
neck white, with very little mixture of brown: 
on each side the neck, beginning from beneath the 
eye, is a band of brown, reaching almost to the 
shoulders; the body is brown above, and white 
beneath: the tail-feathers transversly barred with 
white on the inner webs; the two middle feathers 
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being plain brown: the legs are naked, short, 
strong, and of a blueish colour, and the claws 
remarkably large, hooked, and black. This bird 
is well figured in the folio edition of the British 
Zoology, which figure is repeated, on a smaller 
scale, in the Faunula, annexed by Mr. Pennant 
to Mr. Lightfoot’s Flora Scotica. 

The Osprey frequents rivers, lakes, and the sCa 
.shores, preying on fish, which it plunges after 
into the water with great rapidity, and bringing 
them up in its talons, retires to a small distance 
to devour them. It also preys occasionally on 
water-fowl, &c. 

In the Arctic Zoology it is observed that the 
American Osprey perfectly resembles the Euro- 
pean. Notwithstanding it is so persecuted by 
the White-Headed Eagle, yet it always keeps near 
its haunts. It is a species of vast quickness of 
sight; and will see a fish near the surface from a 
great distance ; then, descending with prodigious 
rapidity, carries the prey, with an exulting scream, 
high in the air. The Eagle pursues, and attacks 
the Osprey, which often drops the fish, and the 
Eagle seizes it before it reaches the ground. It 
sometimes happens that the Osprey perishes in 
seizing its prey; for if it chances to fix its talons 
on an over-grown fish, it is drawn under water 
before it can disengage itself, and is drowned. 

The Osprey, accqrding to Mr. Pennant, builds 
its nest on the ground, among reeds, and lays 
three or four white eggs of an elliptical form, and 
rather less than those of a hen. 
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ROUGH-FOOTED EAGLE. 

Falco nssviiis. F, cera iridibm pedibusqm lanatis luteis, corpore 
ferrugineo, rectricibus basi apiceque albis. Lath, ind. orn. 

Ferruginous Eagle, with cere, irides, and feathered legs yellow, 
and tail white at the base and tip. 

Le Petit Aigle. Bi/jL, ots, 

L’Aigle tachet^. Briss. av. 

Rough-Footed Eagle. Latlu syn. 

Described by Brisson and others as of the size of 
a large Cock: length two feet seven inches and a 
half: cere and irides yellow; general colour dull 
ferruginous, the wings beneath and the thighs 
spotted with white : under tail-coverts white : legs 
covered to the toes with dull ferruginous feathers 
spotted with white: feet yellow; claws black. 
Inhabits Europe, and is said to prey chiefly on 
rats. Brisson supposes it to be the Morphna 
congener of Aldrovandus, but Mr. Latham applies 
that synonym to a different species. 
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ASTRACHAN EAGLE. 


Faico Astracanns. F, fusco-ferrugineusy dorso ahdomineque albit 
ferruginco maculatis, cauda f asciis qmtuor albidis^ 

Brown^ ferruginous Eagle, with the back and abdomen 
with ferruginous spots, and the tail crossed by four pale 
hars. 

Faico ferox. S, G, Gmelin nov, comm* petrop, 15, i, 10, 

Fierce Eagle. Lath, syn. 

Length two feet one inch: head and neck 
tawny, mixed with whitish: eyelids blue; irides 
yellow : bill ‘Mackish lead-colour, with green cere. 
Plumage brown ; dorsal, abdominal, and uropygial 
feathets white, with ferruginous spots : tail even, 
brown, marked with four paler bars. Found about 
the neighbourhood of Astrachan, and said to be a 
very ferocious as well as voracious bird, devouring 
carrion as well as living prey. Monsieur Sonnini 
doubts whether it may not be a iaere variety of 
the Faico Fulvus. 



BLACK-BACKED EAGLE. 


Falco melanotus. F. fusco-ferrugineus, gula pectore dorsoque 
nigrisy cauda idgra basi alba. 

Brown-ferruginouB Eagle, with the throat, breast, and back 
black, the tail black with a white base. 

Black-Backed Eagle. Brownes Illustrations of Zoology, pi. 2. 
Lath, synops. 

Said to be of the size of the Golden Eagle ; and 
is of similar colour, but with the fore part of the 
neck and breast, the back and quills black : the 
tail, from the base to the middle, white; the end- 
half black: the bill black, with a yellow cere, 
the legs yellow, but covered to the toes with 
ferruginous feathers. Native place unknown. 
Described merely from a figure in Brown’s Illustra- 
tions of Zoology, and, as Sonnini very properly 
observes, may be no other than a mere variety of 
the Black Eagle, ( Aigle Commun Buff. ) It is at 
all times dangerous to describe animals merely 
from figures, unless we could be well assured that 
the artist was himself a Zoologist. 
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MOGILNIK EAGLE. 


Falco Mogilnik. F.fuaco^ferrvgineus^ dor so albo •oariaio, rostro 
nigro, cruribus lanatis^ pedibus flceois^ 

Brown-ferruginous Eagle, with the back varied with white,, 
the legs feathered, and the feet yellow. 

Falco Mogilnik. S. G, Gmelxn. nov, comm* petrop, 15. f. 1 1. 
Russian Eagle. LafA. synops, 

Le Mogilnik. Sonnini Bvff* 

Length two feet three inches: plumage dusky 
ferruginous, or dark, with the back slightly varied 
by an intermixture of white: wings spotted or 
varied beneath with white: tail black, with a few 
grey bars, and tipped with ferruginous: legs fea- 
thered to the toes, which are yellow: bill black: 
Inhabits the midst of the deserts which border the 
river Tanais, and often seen about the environs of 
the town of T^chercask. Its manners are not those 
of the nobler Eagles, feeding principally on field- 
mice, small birds^ &c. 



BUCE^CHEECED EAfiLE* 

Falco Anwricanto. F. n^r, et^k ^mUo ptddiKt^ dnmit, 
fascia genanm transcerm nigra. 

Black Eagle, with the head, neck, and bnast cioeceoiu, and a 
black bar acrosa the cheeks. 

Black-Cheeked Eagle. Pam. Ard, Zea4 Lath, a^eps. 

Falco Americanus. Lath. ini. am, Idn. Spst. Nat. Gmet, 

Size of Falco fulms. Head, neck, and breast 
deep ash-colour; each cheek marked with a broad 
black bar, passing from the corner of the mouth 
beyond the eyes; back, belly, wings, and tail 
black: bill leadrcoloured; legs yellow, and fear 
thered below the knees. Native of North America, 
and suspected Mr. Pennant to be the species 
figured by Robert, among the Birds of the Menagery 
of Louis /the fourteentli. 


CHINESE EAGLE. 

Falco Sinentia. F. femginau, svbtns flaxesceut, aUs cauiaque 
fusco-fasdatis, cera pedibusque fUms. 

Ferruginous Eagle, yellowish beneath, with the wings and taU 
barred with brown, and yellow cere an^ legs. 

Chines^ IjAh. syn. 

Described and figured by Mr. Latham from a 
Chinese drawing lent him by Mr. Pennant. Size 
said to be little inferior to that of an Eagle: colour 
pf the head and all the upper parts ferruginous. 





FSEKCS EAGXS. 


with a broad dusky bar across the wmg>covert% 
and two or three across the tail; quill-feathers 
du^y : -bitt black : thighs clothed with long fea- 
th^ji^t and cere yellow: the whole under part 
of tlie bird is yellowish buff-colour, and its habit 
or general idia^ seems to resemble that of the 
larger Falconsvv^ In another drawing which Mr. 
Latham observed in a collection on sale, was a 
figure which seemed to be the same bird with some 
variations; the head being furnished with a va- 
riegated crest, and the under parts with black 
markings. 


FRENCH EAGLE. 

Falco Gallicus. F. rmtro cktereo, peiUm nuiit JlmHeantibm, 
corpore griseo-fusco, subtus (mart) albido, macuUt rufescente- 
ftttcis. Lath. ind. om. 

Eagle with cinereous bill, naked 3 rdk>wub legs, and grey-browa 
body, (in the male white beneath, with rnfous-biown 
spots.) 

Jean Le Blanc. oU. lath, ayn. PI, Enl. 413. 

This, says Mr. Latham, does not fall far short 
of the Siadcfi^le, its length being two feet one 
inch. The colour of the bill is cinereous; the 
irides yellow; the parts above grey-brown; beneath 
white, spotted with rufous brown: the outsides 
and tips ra the tail-feathers are brown, within white, 
transversly streaked with brown : legs yellowish, 
naked ; claws cinereous. This bird is common itt 
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France, but seems to be rare in other parts of 
Europe. It feeds in the manner of the Buzzard, 
on mice, frogs, &c. and makes its nest on the 
ground, among heath, broom, fiirze, &c. and 
sometimes, though rarely, on tall trees. It lays 
generally three eggs, of a grey slate-colour. The 
female is almost entirely grey. 


■VrUlTE-CROWNED EAGLE. 

Falco Leucoryphos. F. cera cinerea, pedibus tmilanatis dbidis, 
corpore Tiebuloso-fusco, macula verticit trigona gtdaque tola 
alba. Lath. ind. om. 

Eagle with cinereous cere, half-featbered whitish 1^, body 
clouded with brown, the throat white, and a white trigonal 
spot on the head. 

Falco Leucoryphos. PaU. rose. 1. p. 454. 

'White-Crowned Eagle. Lath.$yn. 

This species is described in the travels of Dr. 
Pallas, who discovered it in the southern parts of 
Siberia. Its size is equal to that of an Osprey, to 
which it bears some resemblance, but the linibs 
are longer. It measures six feet in breadth, and 
weighs nearly six pounds. The bill is strait at 
the base, and the cere is of a livid ash-colour, the 
irides grey-brown, with a black outer circle: the 
head grey-brown, with a triangular white spot on 
the crown j the throat white j the sides of the head 
darker than the rest, as in the Osprey; the upper 
part of the body is of a clouded brown colour; the 
parts beneath the same, but paler: the second 
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coverts have grey margins: the quills are veiy 
dark; the tail longish, even at the end, black at 
the tip, and white beneath; some of the side- 
feathers are dotted within with white: the legs are 
pale, one third of the shins being covered with 
feathers. 


PONDICHERRY EA6LR. 

Falco PonUcerianus. F, castaneus, capite cotto pectoreque albis, 
cera cemika, pedibus Jlatis. 

Chesnut'coloured Eagle, with white head, neck, and breast, 
blue cere, and yellow feet. 

Aigle de Pondicherry. Bvff. ois. p, 136. PI. enl. 416. 

Pondicherry Eagle. Lati. syn. Nat. Muc. val. I0.pl, 389. 

A HIGHLY elegant species, equal, or nearly equal 
in size to a Jerfalcon. Length about a foot and a 
half: head, neck, breast, and upper part of the 
abdomen white, the remainder of the bird reddish 
chesnut-colour, the wings slightly tipped with 
black: bill and legs yellow: cere blue. In the 
bird described by the Count de Bufibn the shafts 
of the neck and breast feathers are dashed with a 
chesnut streak; but in a specimen preserved in 
the British Museum these parts are entirely white. 
It is an inhabitant of many parts of India, and in 
Malabar is esteemed a sacred bird. It is extremely 
voracious, flying in company with Kites, and 
feeding not only on living prey, but on the entrails 
and other remains of dead animals. 
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STATENLAND EAGLE, 


Falco Australis. F, fuscus, cera flaWy cauda nigra apice lutes- 
centc. Lath, ind. orn. 

Brown Eagle, with yellow cere, and black tail with a yellowish 
tip. 

Statenland Eagle. Lath. syn. 

Size of the Plaintive Vulture: length twenty- 
five inches: cere yellow; body brown; tail black, 
tipped with yellowish white. Observed in Staten- 
land by Dr. G. R. Forster. Its cry exactly re- 
sembles that of a Hen. 


AUSTRALASIAN WHITE EAGLE. 

Falco Albus. F. aJbus, rostro nigro, cera pedibusfpie flavis. 
White Eagle, with black beak, and yellow cere and legs. 

Falco Novae Hollandiae. Lath. ind. orn. 

New Holland White Eagle, Lath, syn. 

White Hawk. White's Jovm. of Voy, to Nojo South Wales, 
p. 250, 

Length about twenty inches, the size being 
rather superior to that of a Hen-Harrier, to which 
it appears to be considerably allied. The whole 
plumage is white, without any variegation; the 
bill black with a yellow cere, and the legs yellow. 
Native of New Holland. In Mr. White’s Voyage 
to New South Wales I have described this bird 
under the title of White Hawk, and indeed it 
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seems rather to belong to that tribe than to the 
Eagles properly so called. 


ALBESCENT EAGLE. 


Falco albescens. jP. albescens subcristatus, supra fusco-Jlaves^ 
ccnte rarius, cauda nigra albo-fasciata. 

Whitish subcristated Eagle, varied above with yellowish brown, 
with black tail barred with white. 

Le Blanchard. Levaillant ois. Afr. No, 3. 

About a third less than the Golden Eagle, and 
of a more slender shape: plumage soft, whitish, 
and slightly tinged with yellow-brown, especially 
on the upper parts: quill-feathers brownish: tail 
barred with black and white, and longer than the 
wings: legs feathered to the feet, which arc of a 
bright yellow: bill lead-colour: on the back of the. 
head a slight crest, less conspicuous in the female. 

This species is an inhabitant of the parts of 
Africa bordering on the Cape of Good Hope, and 
was observed by Levaillant in the Woods of the 
country of the Hottniquas. It is a bird of bold 
manners, and of rapid flight; preying on par- 
tridges, pigeons, &c. It suffers no other bird of 
prey to come near its haunt, but, if we may rely 
oh the attestation ofMonsieur Vaillant, willpernfit 
small birds to reside near it, and even to perch 
upon its nest, without offering them any violence; 
and even protecting them against the attacks of 
other rapacious birds. The nest is built on the 
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top of some high tree, and contains two white eggs 
of the size of those of a Turkey, but rounder. The 
male and female perform the task of incubation in 
turn. 


VOCIFEROUS EAGLE. 


Falco Vocifer. F. fusco^ferrugineus, nigro undulattis, capitc 
collo pectore caudaque albis. 

Brown-ferruginous Eagle, undulated with black, with tlie 
head, neck, breast and tail white. 

Le Vocifer. VailL ow. Afr, pU 4. 

This, according to Monsieur Levaillant, its 
discoverer, is one of the finest of the whole Aquiline 
tribe, and is not only distinguished by l iie beauty 
of its colours, but by the elegance of its shape. 
It is equal in size to an Osprey*, (Orfraie.) The 
fore parts of the body, and the tail, are white; the 
remainder rufous brown intermixed with black; 
but, to be more particular; the feathers of the 
head and neck are white with brown edges, and 
the scapular-feathers are of similar colour ; those 
of the breast have a few longitudinal dashes of 
blackish brown: the rest of the plumage is brown- 
ferruginous, undulated with black: the smaller 
ing-coverts are of a paler cast, and the neighbour- 
ing scapular-feathers are mixed with black, and 


* Monsieur Levaillant, I presume, means the Fako Halicetm, 
but the Orfrait of the French is the Falco Om/ragus. 
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form an agreeable contrast with the white of the 
others which extend in a pointed form down the 
back : the wing-feathers are black, and as it were 
finely marbled with rufous and white on their 
exterior sides; the lower part of the back and 
upper tail-coverts are black intermixed with dull 
white; between the beak and eye is a bare yellow- 
ish skin, beset with scattered hairs; the base of 
the beak, the legs, and the feet are also yellowish ; 
tlie feathers of the thighs descend about half an 
inch down the leg in front : the beak and claws 
are of a blue horn-colour; the craw, which is 
slightly visible, is covered with long, frizzled down ; 
the tail is slightly rounded; the side feathers being 
shortest, and the others successively lengthening 
to the two middle-feathers. The female has much 
less of the black in its plumage ; the white is less 
pure, and the rufous brown less deep ; the female 
however is stronger than the male. The wings, 
when closed, reach to the extremity of the tail, 
and their extent, when spread, is nearly eight 
feet. It is not till the third year that this species 
acquires its full colours. In its first year the grey 
prevails instead of the white : in the second the 
white commences; and in the third the plumage 
appears in complete beauty. The male and female 
are inseparable companions, hunting their prey, 
flying, and resting together. Like most other 
Eagles, they place their nest either on the top of 
lofty trees, or on the points of rocks, and line it 
with wool, feathers, &c. the eggs are white, and 
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of the same shape witli those of a Turkey, but 
whiter. 

The flight of these birds is rapid, and they rise 
to a vast height, the male often uttering a loud and 
singular cry. Their principal prey is fish, which 
they seize by plunging with incredible celerity 
into the water. They therefore constantly fre- 
quent the neighbourhood of the sea shore, or that 
of such rivers as abound most in fish. They also 
feed on a kind of large lizard, very common, ac- 
cording to Monsieur Vaillant, in many of the 
African rivers, and will even] sometimes prey on 
young Antelopes, but never on birds. 


BLAGRE EAGLE. 

falco Blagrus. F. fusaa, capite coUo cauda corporeque subtaf 
toto albis. Lath. Suppl. ind. orn, 2. JVb. 18. 

Brown Eagle, with the head, neck, tail, and whole body be- 
neath white. 

Le Blagre. Levaill. Ois. Afr, pi. 5. 

This is so nearly allied, both in form and man- 
ners, to the European Osprey, (Falco Halijetus)' 
that it might be considered as a variety of that 
bird. The head, neck, and all the foreparts of 
the body are white with a satin lustre, but the 
head and back of the neck are streaked with pale 
brown: the smaller wing-coverts, shoulders, and 
tail are grey-brown j the latter being tipped with 
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white : the wings are blackish brown, with paler 
edges : the beak brownish, and the iris deep brown: 
the legs yellow, and the claws black. It frequents 
the borders of rivers, preying on fish, which it 
plunges entirely under water to seize. 


^EQUINOCTIAL EAGLE. 

Falco aequinoctialis. JP. pedibus lutds, corpore nigricante fer^ 
ruginto vario, remigihus medio ferrugineis, rectricibus V albo 
notatis. Lath, ind, orn. 

Eagle with luteous cere, blackish body varied with ferruginous?, 
wing-feathers ferruginous in the middle, and tail marked 
with V-shaped white spots. 

lEquinoctial Eagle. Lath, 

Native of Cayenne : length twenty-one inches : 
bill pale: body rufous beneath, with dusky trans- 
verse streaks, each feather being barred with four 
stripes: wings reaching to one third of the tail, 
which is nearly black, with the two middle feathers 
plain, and all the rest marked about the middle 
lyith a white V-shaped spot, pointing upwards. 


V. vn. 
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MANSFENY EAGLE. 


^iilco Antillarum. F, corpore ioto fusco, Latlu ind, orn. 
Eagle with the body entirely brown. 

'Mansfeny Eagle. Lath, syn, 

Mansfeny. ow. \,p. 144. 

Falco Antillarum. Briss, av, 1, p, 301 . 

This, wliich is described by Buffon, has the 
shape and plumage of an Eagle, differing only in 
siho, which is not superior to that of a Falcon. Its 
colour is entirely brown : legs and feet very strong. 
Native of the Antilles or Caribbee islands, preying 
9a small birds, snakes, lizards, &c. 


SHORT-TAILED EAGLE. 

Falco ecaudatiis. F, rtigery alts pallidis, dorso cavdaqiie brevipre 
rvjis. Lath, ind, orn, svppl. 

Black Eagle, with pale wings, rufous back and tail, th^ latter 
very short. 

Le Bateleur. Levailh Ois, Afr, pi, y, 8. 

Short' tailed, Falcon. Lath, syn, svppl, 2. 

This is one of the species for which we are 
indebted to the indefatigable zeal of Monsieur 
Levaillant, who informs us that it partakes of the 
nature both of the Eagle and the Vulture, but is 
more nearly allied to the former. Its size is be- 
tween that of the Sea Eagle and the Osprey, and 
differs from other Eagles in having the bill lessj 
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efrrong, the claws less curved, and the tail very 
«hort : the legs are also naked or unfeathered : the 
beak and claws are black; the membrane at the 
base of the beak yellowish; the head, neck, breast, 
and body beneath are all deep black, forming a 
fine contrast with the deep rufous of the back and 
tail : scapulars dusky, with a blucish grey cast in 
certain lights: all the small wing-coverts are of an 
Isabella colour; the quills black, edged outwardly 
w'ith silver-grey : the iridcs are deep brown. The 
female is of paler colours, and is a fourth larger than 
the male. The young birds have the beak horn- 
coloured, with a blueish cere; the plumage brown, 
less deep on the head and neck; all the feathers 
edged with pale brown, and the feet yellowish. 
As they advance in age, the rufous feathers begin 
to appear on the head and rump, and the black 
ones on the belly: and it is not till the third 
moulting that they acquire their complete co- 
louring. 

This species is very common in the whole 
country of the Hottnifjuas, and along the coast of 
Terra de Natal as far as Cajfraria. Like the 
Vociferous Eagle, the male and female are in- 
separable : they build their nest on high trees, and 
the females lay from three to four white eggs ; they 
prey chiefly on dead animals ; yet often attack 
young Antelopes and Ostriches, and lie in wait for 
lambs, and sheep which happen to be in a weakly 
state. Monsieur Levaillant has seen the female 
feed her young by di.sgorging the contents of her 
craw. It must therelore be confessed that this 
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sppcics might without impropriety be arrangotl 
among the Vultures. 


TIGER EAGLE. 


Falco tigrinus. F. fiiscvs sukus alhvs, fcmonhusfmco maculalk, 
tcctrkibus alarum iiifcrioribus nigra faxiatk. Lath. ind. orii. 
sujipl. 

Brown Eagle, white beneath, with the thighs spotted with 
brown, and the under wing-coverts banded with black. 
Tiger Falcon. Lath. syn. svppl. 2. 

Falco tigrinus. Iksck, Fog. Kurl. S. 10. 11. 


Size of the Golden Eagle, or even larger: cere 
blue; irides and legs yellow : head, neck and brea.st 
pale brown, but the upper parts of both black; 
the crown being streaked with that colour: the 
rest of the upper parts dull brown; quills black: 
greater wing-coverts black brown or paler; tail 
dull brown, cro.ssed with three narrow distinct 
bands: beneath, from the breast, white, marked 
with some light brown spots on the thighs, and 
under part of the wings, in the manner of a tiger. 
Described from a male bird. Said to inhabit 
Courland, and to be an extremely fierce as well as 
beautiful bird, preying on the groiis tribe, and oit 
hares, &c. 
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CO UR LAND EAGLE. 

Palco Germanicus. K rufo-albusy dorso alis caudaque fuscis, 
rectricibm f asciis qiiatuor pallcnfibus. Lath, iiid. orn, supph 
liufr s-wliite Eagle, with the back, wings, and tail brown, the 
latter marked by four pale bars. 

‘ Der rothlichweisse Falke. Bestk, Vog, KuiL S. 10. 12. 

Sf J3. h. 

Courland Falcon. Lath, Suppl, 2, 

This also is said to inhabit Courland, and is 
rather smaller than the preceding. Its general 
colour is a reddish dusky white, the back, wings, 
and tail dull brown, the tips of the wings paler: 
the head, neck, and breast are spotted with brown: 
the feathers of the thighs brown, each feather 
having an oval spot at the tip of that colour : cere, 
i rides, and legs yellow. Male and female much 
alike in colour, but the male about a fourth part 
smaller than the femalci 



BRANSBERG EAGLE. 


Palco Glaucopis, F. cera et pedibus seniilanalis cifrinis, dorso 
€t pcctorc fusco, capite et cervice ex Jlavicante albis, striis 
fusciSy remigibus nigris, Lin. Syst. Nat. Gmel. 

Eagle with the cere and half-feathered legs citron- coloured ; 
back and breast brown, head and neck yellowish white with 
black streaks, and black wing-feathers. 

Mcrrem Beytr, 2.p. 25. t. 7 . 

Total Icngtli rather more than one foot nine 
inches: openings of the nostrils large and oval, 
and covered behind with black bristles : tongue 
fleshy in the middle ; horny at the edges, and 
scarcely divided at tlie tip: thighs short, and beset 
vrith soft feathers: legs covered half way wdtii 
woolly down : breast and back brown : on the front 
small crescent-shaped streaks: head and top of the 
neck yellowish, varied with brown: wings black: 
tail reddish brown above, and dull white beneath, 
with six black bands. Found on the mountain 
called Dransberg near Gottingen. 

O o 
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COMMON kITE. 


ii’alco Milvus. F, fuscoferrugineoquc varius, capite albido J'usco 
striato, cauda ferruginea forficaia. 

Kite with brown and ferruginous variogations, whitish head 
streaked with brown, and ferruginous forked tall. 

Falco Milvus. F, cera Jlava, cauda forjicata, corpore fcrrugineoy 
capite albidiore, Lin, Spst, Nat, 

Milvus. Gesn, Aldr, WdL <5*c. 

Kite. Penn, Brit, ZooL 

The Kite is so common in England as to super- 
sede the necessity of any very particular descrip- 
tion of its figure and manners. Its general lengtli 
is something more than two feet, and its breadth 
five feet: the bill is two inches long, and very much 
bent or hooked at the end; the cere yellow, and 
the irides straw-coloured: the whole upper part of 
the body is ferruginous brown, the edges of the 
feathers brighter or yellower than the middle: the 
tail bright ferruginous: the edges both of wings 
and tail dusky or blackish : the head and neck are 
pale ash-colour, or wdiitish, the featliers being of a 
narrow or slender form on those parts, and each 
marked down the shaft by a dark streak: the under 
parts of the body are yellow-ferruginous, with 
longitudinal dusky spots : the legs yellow, and the 
daws strong and brown: the tail is forked, by 
which mark it is at once distinguished from every 
other British bird of prey. 

No one can be unacquainted with the elegant 
appearance of this bird while sailing aloft in ita 
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COMMON KITE. 


circling flight, and maintaining its equilibrium by 
a slight exertion of its pinions at distant intervals. 
During these wanderings it is meditating its prey 
beneath, and occasionally descends from its aerial 
height in order to seize some bird or other animal 
within its view. It principally preys on young 
chickens, ducks, goslings, &c. and is in consequence 
proscribed by the universal voice of every village 
in the country. Were it not for these depredations 
its appearance would be welcomed as the har- 
binger of clear skies and fine weather; for it is in 
such that it makes its principal excursions. It 
breeds in large forests, and wooded hilly countries ; 
and its nest is said to be composed of sticks and 
twigs, and lined with a kind of miscellaneous 
assortment of wool, pieces of rope, fragments of 
flannel, paper, or any other articles which it hap- 
pens to find on the ground. It lays two, and 
sometimes three eggs, which arc white, roundish, 
and marked with dull-yellow spots. 

In the days of King Henry the eighth, as appears 
from the observations of the celebrated Clusius, 
(L’Ecluse) the British metropolis itself swarmed 
with Kites, which were attracted by the various 
kind of offals thrown into the streets, and were so 
fearle.ss as to take their prey in the midst of the 
greatest crowds, it being forbidden to kill them. 
Thus the Kite was as much reverenced in the 
streets of London in those times as the Vulture is 
at present in those of Grand Cairo or Alexandria. 
The descent of a Kite at the present daj^ in 
Cheapside or Charing-Cross, would probably at- 
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tract as sudden a crowd as any other unexpected 
phenomenon, and would doubtless be recorded in 
the public prints as an event of singular curiosity. 


Far? 


RUSSIAN KITE. 

Length twenty-one inches and a half; colour 
pale brown, with bright chesnut head and throat : 
bill ead-colour, cere green ; legs yellow; tail fork- 
ed. Described in the Petersburg Transactions, 
and said to be often found at Tanaln near Tscbercad'. 


BLACK KITE. 


Falco atef , F. ccra pedibusque Jlavis^ corporc supra fiisco-nigro, 
capite ct stibitis albidiore, caudaforficata. Lath, ind. orn. 
Blackish-brown Kite, with yellow cere and legs, head and 
under parts whitish, and forked tail. 

Falco ater. Lin, Sj/st, Nat. Gmd, 

Black Kite, Lath, syn. 

Smaller than the Common Kite, and of a dark 
blackish brown colour above, with the head, breast, 
and under parts whitish; bill, cere, aud legs like 
those of the Common Kit^. Native of Germany. 
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AUSTRIAN KITE. 


Palco Austi’iacus. JF. cera pedibusque semilanatis flatis, capite 
corporeque supra castaneo, pennarum scapis nigris, rectricibus 
fuscisfasdU nigris, apicibus albis. Lath. inJ. orn. 

Kite with cere and setniplumed legs yellow, head and body 
above chesnut, with the shafts of the quills black, and brown 
tail with black bars and white tip. 

Austrian Kite. Lath, syn, 

SizK equal to that of the Common Kite: 
chesnut, the shafts of the wings being black; the 
belly browu-chesnut spotted with dark brown: 
tail even, crossed with several blaek bars, and 
tipped with white : legs and bill as in the Common 
Kite : fore-head and throat whitish with brown 
spots. Native of Austria, living principally in 
woods. 


CARACARA kite;. 

, Falco Brasiliensis. F. pedibus flavis, corpore rtifo albo flavoque 
functato, rectricibus fusco alboque varie^atis. Lath. ind. orn. 
Kite with yellow legs, rufous body, with white yellow ancf 
rufous spots, and tail varied with brown and white. 

Brasilian Kite called Caracara. Will, orfi.p, 76. 

Mentioned by Willughby from Maregrave’s 
Brasil, who however does not call it a Kite, but 
rather a Sparrow-Hawk (Nisus). Its size is that of 
a Kite, and it preys on poultry. Native of Brasil. 
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SWALLOW ‘TAILED FALCON^ 

Palco furcatus, F. albas, dorso alls caadaque longissima for- 
ficata purpureo-Jiigricantibus, 

White Falcon, with the back, wings, and very long forked tail 
purplish black. 

Falco furcatus. F. cera obscura, pedibus Jlavescentibus , corpore 
supra fusco subtus albido^ cauda forjicala longissima, Lin, 
Syst, Nat, 

Swallow- tailed Hawk. Catesb, Carol, l^p, A. pL 4. 

This species is a native of America, and may 
certainly be considered as one of the most beau- 
tiful birds of the present genus. Its length is about 
two feet, and its proportions in the highest degree 
elegant : the wings very long and slender, and the 
tail more sharply forked in proportion than in a 
swallow: the back, wings, and tail arc of a rich 
purplish black, with a gloss of changeable green; 
the head, neck, and whole under parts, together 
with the thighs, milk white, in some specimens 
very slightly tinctured with a cast of pale yellow: 
the insides of the smaller wing-feathers, tow'ards 
the tips, are also white: the bill is black, rather 
small, curved, and extremely sharp-pointed: the 
legs short, and the thighs covered somewhat lower 
than the knees with lengthened plumes. The 
whole bird, on a general view, has so much the 
appearance of some gigantic species of Swallow, 
that we cannot be surprised at the assertion of the 
elder Scaliger, who affirms that he had seen an 
exotic Swallow or Swift of the size of a Buzzard, 
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but of the colour of a common Swallow, and no 
otherwise differing, except in having a hooked 
beak and strong claws, like those of a bird of prey. 

In its manners as well as in its aspect this bird 
boars a resemblance to the Swallow tribe: it feeds 
principally on insects, which it catches in its flightj, 
and is often observed to tear off the nests of wasps, 
as it glides along the trees on which they are 
fixed : it preys also on the smaller kind of snakes,, 
lizards, &c. 

The Count de Buffon has very projicrly observed, 
that this bird should rather be considered as a 
native of South than of North America, since it 
migrates from the latter info the former on the 
least approach of cold weather. 

The best figure of this most elegant species 
hitherto given is that in Mr. Pennant’s Arctic 
Zoolog}^ which yet is scarce sufficiently expressive 
of its beautiful shape: that of Catesby is a very 
inferior representation. 



COMMON KUZZAKD. 


Falco Buteo. P. supra fusco ferrugincoque suhfus alho fer- 
rugweoquc mrius, ccra pedibusque lutvLs, caudii fnsco fasciafa, 
j^iuzzard varied above with brown and ferniginons, beneath 
with white and ferruginous, with luteous cere and legs, and 
tail banded with brown. 

Falco Dutco. P. ccra pedibusque luUis, corp^rc fusjo, ahdomine 
pallidu 7710 cii Us fuse i.s\ Liu, Spsf, Nat, 

'Common Buzzard, or Puttock. Will, orn, P •;?;/. Drii, Zuol, 

The Buzzard, like the Kile, is so well known in 
England as to require no very (‘!ab()ratedescri])tion. 
Its size exceeds that of a Kite, the body being of 
a heavier or thick(‘r form: its general length is 
about one foot eiglit inches, and its breadth four 
feet and a half: the bill is lead-colour, the cere and 
legs yellow: in colour the Buzzard is apt to vary 
considerably, but is usually of a ferruginous brown 
above, and ycllowisli white beneath, with large 
longitudinal brown spots and dashes: the niiddlcj 
of the back, as in the Kite, is covered merely with 
a thick white down: the larger wing-featluTS arc 
blotched internally with dull uliite a?id lu’ovvu 
bars, and the tail is marked with cinereous and 
dusky, or ferruginous bars, that next llietip being 
broader and darker than the rest. 

The Buzzard is well figured both in the folia 
and smaller editions of the British Zoology. It 
is supposed to be the most common in this country 
of all the Hawk tribe, breeding in woods, and 
usually building in some old crow’s nest, which 
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it enlarges, and lines with wool or other soft ma- 
terials ; it lays two or three eggs, which, according 
to Mr. Pennant, are sometimes white, and some- 
times spotted with yellow. It is said that if the 
hen he accidentally killed, tlie cock Buzzard will 
hatch and bring np the young. It is observed 
also that the 3'oung accompany the old birds for 
some time after (juitting the nest; a circumstance 
unusual in other birds of prey, which always drive 
off their young as soon as they can fly. The 
Buzzard is a very sluggish and inactive bird, con- 
tinuing perched on the same bough for the greatest 
part of the day, and seldom wandering from its 
accustomed haunt or spot. It feeds on the smaller 
birds, as well as on worms, frogs, and insects of 
various kinds, 


Va7\ 

ASIJ-COLOUIIED EUZZAKD., 

Rather larger than the Common Buzzard, and 
of an ash-coloured brown above, varied beneath 
V ith white: tail marked with numerous duskv bars. 
Native of North America. Perhaps this should 
rather be considered as a distinct species. 

GREATER BUZZARD. 

A trllle larger tlian the Common Buzzard, and 
of similar colour above, but beneath rufous, witlj 
r)\ al brown spots. Native of Europe, 
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SPOTTED BUZZARD. 

Smaller than the preceding, being of the size 
of a Common Buzzard: colour above the same, 
but more variegated with white; t:he smaller quills 
being of that colour from their middles almost to 
the tips; which are blackish: upper wing coverts 
spotted with ash-colour, and a transverse blackish 
bar across the wings. Native of Europe. 

CREAM-COLOURED BUZZARD. 

Of a dusky crcam-colour or brownish bull, with 
a mixture of brown on the back and some bars of 
brown across the wing-co verts: abdomen and sides 
somewhat irregularly blotched with brown; tail 
rather shorter than in the Common Buzzard^ 
Native of Jamaica. 
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SPECKLED BUZZARD. 

Falco varlegatus. F, pedibus Jlavis, cor pore fusco, subtvM albo 
fusco maculato, capite coUoque albidis striis ferrugineo fuscis, 
tectricibus alarum albo maculatisy rectricibus albo fasciatis. 
Lath. ind. orn, 

buzzard with yellow legs and brown body, white beneath 
speckled with brown, head and neck whitish with fer- 
ruginous-brown streaks, and tail-feathers banded with white. 

Length rather more than twelve inches : shape 
that of the Common Buzzard : wing-coverts spotted 
%vith white: tail dark brown, crossed by several 
obscure white bars. Native of North America. 
This species seems to be described in the Arctic 
Zoology of Mr. Pennant under the name of 
JBuzzardet, 


AMERICAN BUZZARD, 

Falco Borealis. F. ccra pcdihusqite lutcis, corporc fusco, ahdo- 
mine albo maculis hast at is nigris, cauda ferruginca fascia ad 
apicem nigra. Lath. ind. orn. 

Buzzard with deep yellow cere and legs, brown body, white 
abdomen with spear-shaped black spots, and ferruginous 
tail with a black bar at the tip. 

Size of a Common Buzzard, or a trifle larger 
Native of North America. 
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HARPY BUZZARD. 


Falco rufus. F, pedibus Jlavis, corpore rufo macuHs longitudi- 
nalibus varioy dorso fusco, rectricibus cinereis. Lath, ind, orn. 

Rufous Buzzard with longitudinal brown spots, brown back> 
ash-coloured quill-feathers, and yellow legs. 

La Harpaye. Buff. ois. 1. p. 217. 

Le Buzzard roux. Briss. av. 1. p. 404 . 

Size of a female Goshawk: general colout^ 
rufous, but the wing-coverts and rump brown: 
greater quills black, and smaller ash-colour: tail 
ash-colour: bill black: irides orange. Native of 
Germany and France, frequenting low grounds, 
and the banks of rivers, and preying often on fish. 


BARRED-BREASTED BUZZARD. 

Falco lineatus. F. cera pedibusque flavis, corpore fusco ferrugine^ 
alboque mrio, pectore rufo albo fasciato, rectricibus Jasciis 
duabus albis. Lath. ind. orn. 

Buzzard with yellow cere and legs, body varied with brown, 
ferruginous and white, breast rufous with white bars, and 
tail marked with two white bars. 

Barred-Breasted Buzzard. Lath. syn. 

Red-Shouldered Falcon ? Fenn. Arct. Zool. 

Length twenty inches: size that of the Com- 
mon Buzzard: parts above deep brown, the fea- 
thers having ferruginous margins ; but the greater 
wing-coverts margined with white: the greater 
quills black, marked on the outer edge with white 

V. VII. # 
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spots, except toward the tip : fore part of the necJ: 
and breast rufous, with black shafts, besides which, 
both on the breast and belly, are interrupted white 
and pale-ferruginous bars : tail rather short ; deep 
brown, with two narrow bars of dull white. Mr. 
Latham, in his Index ornithologicus, supposes 
this the same with the Red- Shouldered Falcon of 
Pennant, de.scribed in the Arctic Zoology. If so, 
the bird probably varies much in colour. Mr. 
Pennant describes the smaller wing-coverts as 
ferruginous, spotted with black, and the tail as 
cro.ssed by seven white bands; the bill slender 
and dusky, and the legs weak. Native of North 
America. 


nONEV-BUZZAKD. 

Falco apivorus. F, fuscus, alls cincreo fasciatis, subtus albas 
f asciis subferrugineis transversis. 

Brown Buzzard, with cinereous bands on the wings 5 beneath 
white, with transverse subferruginous bars. 

Falco apivorus. Lin, Si^st, Nat. 

La Bondre^. Baff, ois. 1. p, 208. 

Honey-Buzzard. Penn. Brit. Zool. 

This is one of the most elegant of the British 
birds of prey. Its size is that of a common Buzzard, 
which it exceeds a few inches in length, on ac- 
count of its more slender shape : the plumage 
above is dusky brown, the larger quill-feathers 
cinereous on their exterior sides, the larger coverts 
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crossed by a cinereous band with dusky lines, and 
the crown of the head ash-colourcd : the under 
parts are white, with pretty numerous dusky-fer- 
ruginous transverse bands, consisting of so many 
rows of slightly lengthened spots of that colours 
the tail is of a brown colour, crossed by two or 
three dusky bands, the spaces between each being 
marked by dusky lines or much narrower bars: 
the bill and cere are brown; the legs yellow. 
This bird however appears to vary considerably 
in the disposition of its colours, and has been seen 
of an uniform brown both above and below, with 
an ash-colourcd band across the wings : the spots 
on the under parts are also described by some 
authors as longitudinal, but without any mention 
of their being disposed into transverse rowSi 
The Honey-Buzzard is considered by Willughby 
as a non-descript si)ccics, '■‘though frequent enough 
with us.” It is however at present regarded as of 
rather rare occurrence in England. “ It builds its 
nest, says Willughby, of small twigs, laying upon 
them wool, and upon the wool its eggs. We saw 
one that made use of an old Kite’s nest to breed in, 
and that fed its young with the Nymphm of Wasps : 
for in the nest we found the combs of wasp’s nests, 
and in the stomachs of the young the limbs and 
fragments of wasp-maggots. There were in the 
nest only two young ones, covered with a white 
down, spotted with black. Their feet were of a 
pale yellow, their bills between the nostrils and 
the head white. Their craws large, in which were 
Lizards, Frogs, &c. In the crop of one of them 
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we found two Lizards entire, with theii" head^ 
lying towards the mouth, as if they sought to 
creep out.” Mr. Willughby adds, that it differs 
from the Common Buzzard in having a longer 
tail, an ash-coloured head, the irides of the eyes 
yellow, thicker and shorter feet, and in the broad 
transverse dun beds or strokes in the wings and 
tail, which are about three inches broad. 

The most expressive figure of this bird is that 
in the folio edition of the British Zoology. 


MOOR BUZZARn. 

Palco aeruginosas. F. fuscuSf %'crtice luteo, cera pedibusque 
flavis. 

Brown Buzzard^ with the crown of the head luteous^ the cere 
and legs yellow. 

Palco aeruginosus. F, cera virescentey corpore griseo, vertice 
gula axillis pedibusque luteis. Ldn, Spst, Nat. 

Moor Buzzard. Will.orn. Pam. Brit, Zool. Lath. s^n, 

Le Busard. Bnjf’, ois, 1. p, 218. pi. 10. PL Enl. 424. 


Size smaller than that of the Faleo apivorus, 
to which it seems extremely allied, but differs in 
colour, which is a deep subferruginous brown, 
except on the upper part of the head, which is 
distinguished by a large yellow-ferruginous patch, 
sometimes accompanied with a few scattered spots 
of the same colour on the upper part of the neck, 
and sometimes even extending in a continued bed 
of colour over the neck and shoulders: the bill is- 
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black, with a yellow cere; and the legs are yellow, 
long, and slender. This species frequents heaths 
and low watery grounds, and preys upon various 
kinds of water-birds, as young ducks, &c. It also, 
according to Mr. Pennant, is a great destroyer of 
rabbits and fish. It makes its nest, which is said 
to be composed of sticks, dry sedges and leaves, in 
the midst of a tuft of grass or rushes. It is never 
observed to soar, like most other Hawks, but either 
to sit on the ground, or on some low bush. It is 
sometimes seen entirely brown, or without the 
least appearance of pale luteous on the head, &c. 

VAR? 

This, which is described by Doctor R. Forster 
in the Philosophical Transactions under the name 
of Falco spadiceus or Chocolate Falcon, and by Mr. 
Pennant in the Arctic Zoology by the same title, 
is, according to Mr. Latham, no other than a 
variety of the Moor Buzzard, being merely rather 
smaller, and without any spot on the head. It 
should be observ'ed however, that Doctor Forster 
describes it as much less than the European Moor 
Buzzard. The specimen described was sent from 
Hudson’s Day. Mr. Pennant’s Chocolate-Coloured 
Falcon measures one foot ten inches, and is of a' 
deep bay or chocolate-colour, but with a patch or 
speculum of pure white on the wings, formed by 
the lower exterior side of the greater quill-leathers# 
A farther variety has been mentioned by Mr. 
Latham under the title of Placentia Falcon, entirely 
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of a dusky-ferruginous colour, except a few slight 
dashes of white on the breast. Said to be a native 
of Newfoundland, 


GOSHAWK. 

Falco palumbarius. F. fuscus fascia supcrciliari alba, suhtus 
albus lineis transversisfuscis* 

Brown Falcon with white superciliary stripe ; beneath white, 
with transverse brown lines. 

Falco palumbarius. F, cera nigra marginc pcdibusque flavis, 
corpore fusco, rectricibas fasciis pallidis, siiperciliis albis, Lin. 
Syst. Nat, 

Accipiter palumbarius. Raii, syn. Goshawk. Will, orn, 

L’Autour. Buff, ois, 1. p. 230. pi. 12. (Young.) FI, Enl, 
418. (full growl?.) 

Size similar to that of the Jcrfalcon: general 
length nearly two feet: colour above deep brown, 
beneath white, marked with numerous transverse 
blackish bars ; but, in the younger or less advanced 
specimens, with oblong or lengthened spots : the 
feathers on the thighs, as in most other Falcons, 
are long and large, and the tail, w hich considerably 
exceeds the length of the wings when closed, is of 
^ brownish ash-colour, with five moderately broad, 
distant, dusky bars : the bill is blueish, the legs 
yellow, and the feet furnished with very strong 
claws, particularly on the back toe. The whole 
bird is of an elegant form, and by the old Falconers 
w/as considered as the chief of the short-winged 
I lawks, or such whose wings when closed do not 
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reach to the end of the tail. Like some others of 
the Falcon tribe, the Goshawk is sometimes seen 
entirely white, and sometimes white, elegantly 
varied with brown. In both these states it may be 
distinguished from the white Jerfalcon by the 
greater length of the tail, on which may be also 
distinguished the traces of the distant broad bars 
which it exhibits in its common or general state. 
The Goshawk is a native of many of the middle 
and northern parts both of Europe and Asia, and 
is found in some parts of our own island; breeding 
in Scotland on the tops of high trees, and preying 
on every kind of game, &c. 


VAR. 


A most beautiful specimen of the Goshawk in 
its white, or rather in its mixed state, answered 
to the following description, viz. Length nearly 
two feet: colour white, elegantly varied above 
with pale brown : the head and neck streaked with 
longitudinal deep-brown dashes: the breast and 
under parts marked down the middle of each fea- 
ther with a leaf-shaped spot: the bill and feet pale 
yellow, the claws very strong and black, especially 
the hind claw. 
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^alco Gyrfalco. F, fuscus, suhcdbido variatus, suhtus albidus 
fttaculis fusciSf cauda fasciis nutntrosis fuscis. 

Brown Balcon with whitish variegations, beneath white with 
brown spots, and tail with numerous brown bars. 

Falco Gyrfalco. F, cera ccerulea^ pedilnis luteisy corpore fusco^ 
suhtus f asciis cinereis, caudcs lateribus albis, Lin, Si/st, Nat, 
Iceland Falcon. Gent, magaz. vol. 41, p, 297 . 

Le Gerfault. Buff, vis. 

Brown Jerfalcon. Lath, synops, 

J^erfault d’Islande, Planches Enl uminces 2\0. 

Jerfault de Norvege. Planches Enluminces 462, 

White Jerfalcon. Penn, Brit, Zool, 

White Jerfalcon. Lath, synops, 

Falco candicans. Lin, Syst. Nat, Gmel. 

Le Gerfault. Briss. ois. 1 . p. 370 . t. 30. f. 2. 

(Jprfault bl^nc du pays du Nord. Plqnches Enluminees 446. 

This species, by the almost unanimous consent 
of authors, staniis at the head pf the Falcons pro- 
perly so called, and is considered as the boldest and 
piost beautiful of the tpib.e. It is a native of the 
northern regions, and is found in its greatest 
perfection in Iceland. In size it equals, and per- 
haps rqther ejiceeds the Goshawk, which it resem- 
bles in its shape, but has longer wings and shorter 
legs in proportion. Its general colour is brown 
above, in deeper and lighter variegations, and 
whitish beneath, w'ith brown longitudinal spots; 
those on the neck and thighs, which latter are well 
covered with long and large feathers, being in the 
form of longitudinal streaks, and sometimes in 
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bars: the tail is crossed by numerous deeper and 
lighter bands, and the bill and legs are generally 
blueish : it is allowed however by the best informed 
ornithologists that this bird varies infinitely in the 
particular cast of its colour, which in some exhibits 
a considerable mixture of white in its plumage; in 
others so much that it might rather be described 
as white with brown variegations, than as brown 
with white ones; while in others the bird is either 
completely white, or slightly spotted and streaked 
with brown. In these varieties it is also observed 
that the bill and legs sometimes vary into pale 
yellow, though more commonly pale blue. From 
these changes in the plumage of the Jerfalcon 
seems to have arisen the wonderful discordance 
in the descriptions of authors; which haveamounted 
at length to so confused an assemblage of contra- 
dictory characters as almost to set at defiance all 
attempts to reconcile them. The Norwegian and 
Swedish Jerfalcons are brown, or of the first de- 
nomination, and seem to constitute the I'a/co 
of Linnaeus. The Iceland Jerfalcons are 
those which afford the mixed raid white varieties, 
and these have been often distinguished by authors, 
as distinct species, under the name of Fa/co Ice- 
landicus or Iceland Falcon emphatically so called. 
Jerfalcons in their elegantly mixed plumage, in 
Avhich the white greatly prevails, are sometimes 
found in Scotland, and a specimen is represented 
in the British Zoology of Mr. Pennant. It is 
observed by Monsieur Daudin, in his ornithologi- 
cal, work, th^t the beak of the Jerfalcon has but a 
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very slight appearance of the tooth-like process on 
each side, so conspicuous in many of the Accipi- 
trine tribe; but this I consider as a very uncertain 
criterion; since in the best and most authentic 
figures and descriptions of the Jerfalcon, the notch 
in the bill is often very conspicuous; not to men- 
tion, that Mr. Pennant in his Arctic Zoology 
expressly describes the upper mandible as “ sharp- 
ly angulated on the lower edges." 


GENTIL FALCON. 


Falco Gentilis. T. fuscus, ferrvgineo mdulatuSy subtus albo^ 
Jlatcsccns maculis subcordatis fascia^ cauda f asciis quatuor 
vigricanfibus. 

Brown Falcon with ferruginous undulations, beneath yellowish- 
white with subcordate brown .spots, the tail crossed by four 
blackish bars. 

Falco gentilis. T\ ccra pedibusque Jiavis, corpore cinereo maculis 
Juscis, cauda J asciis quatuor uigricantibus, Lin, Syst, Nat, 

Falco montanus ? Raii, syn. p, 13. 

Falcon gentle. Will, orn, p, 79- 

Gentil Falcon. Penn. Brit, Zool. p. 154. pi. 21. Lath, syn, 

1. p. 61. 

Faucon Gentil. Daudin orn. p, 102. 

This is described as a degree larger than the 
Goshawk; with the head brown-ferruginous, mark- 
ed with oblong black spots, the upper part of the 
body and w'ings brown, each feather tipped with 
ferruginous; the under parts whitish, with brown 
§pots and dashes, which in the young or yearling 
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bird are said to be rather transverse than longitu- 
dinal ; the quills dusky, barred on the outer webs 
with black, and on the lower part of the inner webs 
marked with white : the wings reach to the middle 
of the tail, which is alternately banded with black 
and ash-colour, and tipped with white : the bill is 
lead-coloured, and the cere yellow: the legs are 
of the same colour, and rather short, the thighs 
being well covered with feathers. 

The Count de Buffon supposes this bird to be 
the head or representative of the Common Falcon, 
or in other words, the bird in its full plumage and 
perfection, for which reason it has obtained among 
Falconers the title of Falcon Gcntil; but it is ob- 
served by a more modern ornithologist. Monsieur 
Daudin, that in this particular Buflbn was mistaken 
or misinformed ; that the present bird constitutes 
a really distinct si)eeies from the Common Falcon, 
though greatly allied to it; and that the Falconers 
call the Common Falcon, when in full plumage, 
and completely bred or trained, by the title of 
Falcon Gentil also ; so that no stress is to be laid 
on this circumstance. Monsieur Sounini also, in 
his improved edition of the Count de BulTon’s 
Natural Hi.story, is of the same opinion. 

The Falcon Gentil is figured on the fiftieth plate 
of the smaller editions of the British Zoology. 
I have heard it maintained, on the faith of an 
eminent Falconer, that the Falcon Gentil is in 
reality no other than a young or incomplete 
Goshaxi’h. 
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Falco communis. F, fuscus rufo undulatus, cauda suhnigro 
fasciata, pecture abdomineque albidis fusco maculatis. 

Brown Falcon, with rufous undulations, the tail marked by 
dusky bars ; the breast and belly whitish, with dusky spots. 
Falco communis. F, rostra ccerulescentCy ccra^ iridibus pcdi-- 
busque lutcis, corpore fusco, pennarum margine rufo, rectricibus 
f asciis saturatioribus. Lath, ind. orn, 

Falco communis. Lin, S^st, Nat, Gmcl, 

Common Falcon. Lath, syn, 

LiC Faucon. Buff, ois, PI, Enl, 470 . 421. 46g, 

The standard or representative of the Common 
Falcon is described as of the size of a middling 
Hen, and of the length of eighteen inches : the 
general colour brown, the feathers having rufous 
edges, and the tail transvcrsly banded with lighter 
and darker brown : the bill blueish, with a yellow 
cere, and on each cheek a large brown patch or 
spot, which is said often to remain through all the 
varieties j the legs yellow* and strong, and the 
thighs, as in most other birds of this tribe, well 
clothed with lengthened feathers. 

It is well known that the birds of the genus 
Falco vary more than most others in respect to 
size and plumage, according to their age and sex. 
The Common Falcon appears to admit of nu- 


* Buffon affirms that the feet and cere are greenish, and that 
those birds which have tliem yellow are considered by the Fal-- 
f opers as of a very inferior km<i* 
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merous varieties, and these, having often been 
described as distinct species, have caused much 
confusion in ornithological works. 

The Falcon is a native of the temperate and 
colder parts of Europe, frequenting rocky, moun- 
tainous, and wooded regions, and preying on 
various birds as well as on the smaller quadrupeds; 
generally darting perpendicularly downwards with 
great violence on its victim. It builds in the 
hollows of rocks exposed to the South; usually 
laying its eggs about the close of winter, or very 
early in the spring: these are often four in num- 
ber, and are white, spotted with brown So rapid 
is said to be the growth of the young, that in the 
space of three months they equal the parents in 
size. 

The Varieties Of this species are thus summed 
up by Monsieur Daudin, in his work entitled 
Traitt element aire et complet (TOrmthologie. 

1. White-Headed Falcon. With the head, neck, 
and breast white, with small brown spots. 

2. White Falcon, Entirely white, except a few 
indistinct yellowish spots. 

3. Black Falcon. Upper part of head and 
back blackish-brown; under parts of the bird 
reddish-brown, with a black spot at the tip of each 
feather: wings and tail blackish-brown, crossed 
beneath with paler bars ; legs deep lead-colour. . 
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4. Spotted Falcon. Wings spotted with white ; 
tinder jiarts white, spotted with brown: bill lead- 
colour i legs yellow. 

5. Brown Falcon. Body brown, with deeper 
spots above, and white with brown spots beneath, 
those on the breast lanceolate. 

6. Reddish Falcon. Differs from the Common 
Falcon in having black and reddish spots, 

7i Red Indian Falcon. Cinereous-brown above ; 
wing-coverts and under parts reddish-fulvous: tail 
marked with semicircular black and ash-coloured 
bars. 

8. Italian Falcon. Head and neck tawnv, with 

*/ ^ 

ferruginous lines or streaks: breast brown, with 
ferruginous specks : end of the wings marked with 
round white spots: legs yellow. 

9. Sacre Falcon. This, which Buffon conceives 
to be a variety of the Lanner, Monsieur Daudin, 
with Monsieur Brisson, considers as a variety of 
the Common Falcon. Length two feet: bill and 
cere blue: back, wing-coverts, and breast, spotted 
with brown: tail marked with crescent-shaped 
spots: legs blue. To this, as a farther variety, 
should be added the American Sacre of Mr. 
Pennant, measuring twenty-two inches in length, 
and three feet in breadth: irides yellow: head 
whitish, with longitudinal brown streaks : bill and 
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cere blue: throat white spotted with brown : parts 
above brown, the feathers spotted and edged with 
ferruginous; the spots not touching the shafts: 
beneath white, with longitudinal dark-brown spots : 
quill-feathers black-brown ; margins and ends of 
the prime oris white, transversly spotted within 
with pale ferruginous: smaller quill-feathers mark- 
ed with round spots on the outside. Inhabits 
the northern parts of America, and is called at 
Hudson’s Bay by the name of Speckled Partridge- 
Harvk. 

10. Spotted Falcon. This, which is described 
and figured in the British Zoology, is of the size 
of a Buzzard, witli a black bill, and yellow cere 
and legs: iridespale yellow: crown and hind part 
of the neck white, spotted with light reddish brown : 
back and scapulars of the same colour, edged with 
white: quill-feathers dusky, edged with ash-colour: 
tinder side of the neck, breast, belly, and thighs, 
white; the first, as well as the beginning of the 
breast, marked with a few rusty spots: rump white: 
middle tail-feathers marked by pretty numerous 
bars of white and deep brown; the rest wdth a 
lighter and darker brown : legs very strong. Two 
of these birds weve shot near Longnor in Shrop- 
shire. 
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^alco Peregrinus. J*. supra plumhttts fusco Jasciafus, suhtus 
alho-flavescens striis maculisque fascis^ 

Lead -coloured Falcon, with brown bars ; beneath yellowish 
white, with brown streaks and spots. 

Falco peregrinus. F, cera pedibusque luteis, corpore nigricante 
transvcrsim striato, supra carukscentcy subtus albidoy rtctricU 
bus fasciatis apicibus albidi$„ Latk, ind, orn. Peregrine 
Falcon. Fatli, syn, 

Falco barbarus. F. cera pedibusque luteiSy corpore coerulescente 
fuscoque maculato, pectore immaculato, cauda fasciata, Lin» 
Syst, Nat. Lath, ind, orn» 

Peregrine Falcon. Penn. Br, ZooL pi. 20. and Blue-Backed 
Falcon, edit.fol.pl, A 5. 

The Peregrine Falcon^ originally so named, 
cither from its supposed extra-European origin, or 
from its migratory nature, is found in various part^ 
both of the European and Asiatic world. Its size 
is that of the Common Falcon, or rather, accord- 
ing to Mr. Pennant, of the Moor Buzzard. In 
its full growth and plumage it is a very elegant bird, 
and of a strong and bold habit. The general 
colour on the upper parts is a deep blueish lead- 
colour, barred with black, but the crown of the 
head and upper part of the neck nearly black: the 
greater wing-feathers dusky, barred with oval white 
spots, and the tail of similar colour with the back: 
on each cheek, beneath the eyes, is usually a patch 
of black, pointing downwards: the under parts, 
from the chin to the bottom of the breast, are 
yellowish white, with a blackish-brown streak down 
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the shaft of each feather, and the remainder, to- 
gether with the thigh-feathers, white, elegantly 
barred with blackish brown : the bill is blue, with 
yellow cere; the legs short and yellow, and the 
toes long. 

The Peregrine Falcon appears to be a general 
inhabitant of Europe and Asia. In our own island 
it is said to^breed on the rocks of Llandidno in 
Caernaroonshire ; and that promontory, according 
to Mr. Pennant, has long been celebrated for pro- 
ducing a generous kind, as appears from a letter 
extant in the Gloddaeth library, from the Lord 
Treasurer Burleigh to an ancestor of Sir Roger 
Mostyn, in which his Lordship thanks him for a 
present of a fine cast of Hawks taken on those 
rocks, which belong to the family. This species 
is also common in the north of Scotland. It ap- 
pears however to have been frequently confounded 
with the common Falcon by the older writers, and 
very little dependance can be placed on the general 
descriptions given in such works; more especially 
as both this bird and the common Falcon are 
known to vary so much in their colours according 
to age, sex, and other circumstances. 

Var, 

IJARBARY FALCON. 

The Barbary Falcon, described by some as distinct 
from the Peregrine, appears, from every investiga- 
tion that can be made on the subject, to be the self- 

9 


V. VII. 
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same species with the preceding; and indeed it is 
difficult to consider it as even deserving the title of 
a striking variety: the only pretended difference 
consisting in the cast of colour, which inclines more 
or less to blue on the upper parts. 

VarJ 

LANNER. 

This is a kind of Falcon described by Belon as 
common at that time in France, though, according 
to Buffon, it is now become extinct, or at least 
unknown. It was said to build on tall forest-trees, 
and on elevated rocks, and to be easily distinguished 
by its blue bill and feet, by the feathers on the 
front being mottled with black and white, the spots 
being transverse, and not longitudinal as in other 
Falcons; and that when the wings were spread, 
they appeared different on their under surface 
from those of other Falcons, exhibiting scattered 
round spots, like pieces of coin, (deniers) The 
neck and bill were said to be short and thick, and 
the male and female to resemble each other in 
plumage, the female being called Lanner, and the 
male Lanneret. 

The Falco Lanarius of Linnaeus is characterized 
in the Systema Natura by having the bill blue wdth 
a yellow cere, the legs blue, and the body marked 
beneath with longitudinal black spots. He adds 
that it has a white band along the front, over the 
eyes; that the legs are short, and that it is of a 
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migratory nature. In the Fauna Suecica he de- 
scribes it with ferruginous back and wings; the 
head, and whole body beneath, cinereous-white, 
with black longitudinal spots : tail long, and mark- 
ed with opposite white spots; logs feathered be- 
yond their middles; feet and bill blue ; and observes 
that it is a species very distinct from the Italian 
Lanner. 

Mr. Pennant, in the British Zoology, describes 
and figures a bird communicated to him by the 
name of Lanner, and taken in a decoy in Lincoln- 
shire. It was less than a Buzzard, the cere of a 
pale greenish blue: the legs short and strong, and 
of a blueish cast : the plumage on the upper parts 
deep-brown, the edges of the feathers paler, those 
on the head being brown and clay-colour: over 
each eye was a white streak, and beneath each a 
black mark, pointing downwards: the throat white, 
the breast tinged with dull yellow, and marked with 
longitudinal brown spots, the thighs and vent 
being marked in a similar manner: tlie quill-feathers 
dusky, the inner webs marked with oval rust-colour- 
ed spots, and the tail spotted in the same manner. 

After all these descriptions, one would be in- 
clined to suppose this bird entitled to the rank it 
has hitherto maintained in ornithological writings. 
I am informed however, on seemingly good au- 
thority, that the Lanner, so often considered as a. 
distinct species both by Falconers and Naturalists, 
is in reality no other than the Peregrine Falcon in 
its first or second year, and before it has arrived 
at its full and genuine plumage. It is for this 
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reason that I have ventured to assign it the place 
it occupies in the present work; though at the 
same time, I must beg to be understood as being 
by no means perfectly convinced of the truth of 
this supposition. The chief objection seems to be 
the colour of the feet, which are blue, not yellow 
as in the Peregrine, Some have supposed both 
the Lanntr and the Sacre to be varieties of the 
Jerfalcon. 

The Jerfalcon, the Gcntil Falcon, the Common 
Falcon, the Peregrine, and the Goshawk were the 
principal species used in the diversion of Falconry, 
now so mu(;h in its decline, having been, in most 
parts of Europe, superseded by the readier and 
more certain services of the gun. 

“The art of Falconry, says the learned Sir 
Thomas Browne, appears to have been either un- 
known, or so little advanced among the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, that it seems to have pro- 
ceeded no higher than the daring of birds; which 
makes so little thereof to be found in Aristotle, 
who only mentions some rude practice thereof in 
Thracia; as also in .^lian, who speaks of Hawks 
and Crows among the Indians; little or nothing 
of true Falconry being mentioned before Julius 
Firmicus, in the days of Constantius, son to Con- 
stantine the great. If the Romans, says the learn- 
ed Rigaltius, had well understood this airy chace, 
they would have left, or less regarded their Cir- 
censian recreations.” 

In the European world the Germans and the 
French seem to have been the first who devoted 
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themselves to the science of Falconry. The tech- 
nical terms in English Falconry are evidently of 
French extraction. 

“In our own country, says Mr. Pennant, I 
cannot trace the certainty of Falconry till the reign 
of King Ethelbert the Saxon monarch, in the year 
760, when he wrote to Germany for a brace of 
Falcons which would fly at cranes and bring them 
to the ground, as there were very few such in Kent. 

It seems highly probable that Falconry had its 
rise in Scythia, and passed from thence to the 
northern parts of Europe. Tartary is even at 
present celebrated for its fine breed of Falcons; 
and the sport is in such general esteem that, ac- 
cording to Olearius, there teas no hut hut what had 
its Eagle or Falcon. The boundless plains of that 
country are as finely adapted to the diversion as 
the wooded or mountainous nature of most part 
of Europe is ill calculated for that rapid amuse- 
ment.” 

In England Falconry seems to have continued 
in full glory till about the time of the Usurpation, 
after which it appears gradually to have declined. 
With what ardor it was pursued in the reign of 
James the first maybe gathered from the anecdote 
recorded by Mr. Pennant, who relates that Sir 
James Monson gave no less a sum than a thousand 
pounds for a cast of Hawks. 

It should be observed, that almost every kind 
of Falco, from the largest to the smallest, may be 
trained to Falconry ; even Eagles themselves have 
been used for the chace of the Roebuck, the 
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Antelope, the Wolf, Fox, &c. The larger kind of 
Falcons, as the Jcrfulcon, the Peregrine, and the 
Goshawk were used for the flight after the Heron, 
the Wildgoose, tlie Crane, the Hare, &c. the Com- 
mon Falcon principally for the more general run 
of game; while the smaller kind were often in- 
structed to fly at the Partridge and the Quail. 
The Iceland Falcon is, according to Mr. Pennant, 
in the highest esteem, and will last ten* or twelve 
years, whereas those of Norway and other countries 
are seldom fit for the sports of the field after two or 
three years use. 

The feats performed by the Jerfalcon are indeed 
to be numbered among the nobk'st in the practice 
of Falconry. Scaliger attests, that he saw one 
which belonged to Henry, King of Navarre, strike 
down a Buzzard, two Wildgeese, divers Kites, a 
Crane, and a Swan. 

Among the best of Hawks for Falconry is also 
the Goshawk; these were used by the Emperor of 
China in his sporting progresses attended by his 
Grand Falconer, and a thousand subordinate. The 
Emperor often carried a Hawk on his hand, to let 
fly at any game which might present itself, and 
which were usually Pheasants, Partridges, Cranes, 
or Quails. This diversion was witnes.sed by Marco 
Polo in the year 1269. 

The flight of a strong Falcon is wonderfully 
swift. It is recorded, that a Falcon belonging to 

* Some writers speak of Falcons continuing in full vigour for 
twenty years. 
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a Duke of Cleve flew out of Westphalia into 
Prussia in one day ; and in the county of Norfolk a 
Hawk has made a flight at a Woodcock near thirty 
miles in an hour. 

A very agreeable general description of Falconry 
is given by the ingenious Abbe La Pluche. This 
sport, says he, is one of the noblest, and frequently 
proves one of the most profitable of pleasures. 
Mankind have discovered the .secret of making 
even the voracious qualities of birds advantageous, 
either by employing them against malignant and 
noxious species, or against those whose flesh affords 
the most exquisite relish. For the various kinds 
of this diversion the Falcon, the Gerffilcon, the 
Lanner, the Saker, the Goshawk, the Merlin, and 
the Sparrow-Hawk are used; but in general the 
Falcon and Hawk are in more freciuent use than 
the rest. The Falcon, Gerfalcon, and Goshawk 
are in extraordinary repute, and are trained up to 
various flights, some of which are pointed against 
the Heron, others against the Kite, the Curlew, or 
the Owl. But these pleasures are expensive, and 
fit only for Princes. The Hawk is u.sed in low 
flights ; he is sagacious, and very dextrous in 
attacking the Partridge, and is sure to furnisli the 
larder with excellent game. A prudent gentleman 
leaves the Falcon to Princes, and contents himself 
with the Hawk. The manner of training them up, 
and employing them in the field is very agreeable. 
Such as are taken in the nest are called Nias, while 
such as are taken when full-grown, and at full 
liberty, are called Haggards or old birds. These 
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last are tamed with much more difliculty, but 
patience and dexterity at length succeed, and, in 
terms of Talconry, make them fit for the Fray, 
Wlien they are too wild, they are neither fed, nor 
.suffered to sleep for three or four days and nights, 
and are never left alonej by which means they 
gradually become familiarized to the Falconer, and 
are obedient to all his commands*. His principal 
care is to accustom them to settle on his fist; to 
spring when he throws them off; to know his 
voices his singing, his whistle, or any other signal 
he gives them ; and to return to order on his fist. 
At first they are tied with a string of about thirty 
fathoms in length, to prevent them from flying 
away; and they are not freed from this till they are 
completely disci|)lined, and return at the proper 
call or signal. I'o accomplish this the bird must 
lie lured. The lure is a piece of re stuff or wool, 
on which are fixed a bill, talons, and wings. To 
this is likevvi.se fastened a piece of that flesh on 
which the bird feeds, and the lure is thrown out to 
him when they intend to reclaim or recall him. 
The sight of the food he loves, with the addition 
of a certain noise, immediately brings him back. 
In a little time the voice alone is sufficient. The 
various plumage with which the lure is set off is 
calk'd a Drawer. When they accustom the Hawk 
to fly at a Kite, a Heron, or a Partridge, they 

* A method has been sometimes practised of placing an 
unquiet Hawk in a smith's shop for a certain time j where, by 
the continual noise ot' the hammering, he has become gentle and 
tractable. 
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change the drawer according to the kind of game 
to which he is to be devoted. When he is to spring 
at a Kite, they fix the bill and feathers of that 
bird to the lure; and the same care is taken with 
respect to the rest; and in order to entice the bird 
to his object, they fasten beneath the drawer or 
plumage the flesh of a chicken or some other fowl, 
and sometimes season it with sugar and spices, 
adding marrow and other delicacies. % these 
means, when he is afterw^ards to spring at real 
game, he flies at it with surprising precipitation. 
After three weeks or amonth’s exercise in achamber 
or garden, they begin to make the experiment 
with the bird in the open fields, and fasten little 
bells to his feet, in order to be readily informed of 
his motions. He is always capped or hooded, to 
prevent him from seeing any object but his game ; 
and as soon as the dogs either stop or spring it, 
the Falconer unhoods the bird, and tosses him 
into the air after his prey. It is then extremely 
diverting to see him wing the air in all the varieties 
of his flight, and behold him soaring by degrees, 
and repeated springs, till the eye loses him in the 
middle region. He then commands the plain, 
contemplates the motions of his prey, whom the 
distance of the enemy deludes into an imaginary 
security, till at last he launches upon it with the 
rapidity of an arrow, and bears it to his master, 
who recalls him. They never fail, in these his 
first essays, to present him with the neck and 
entrails of the prey he has brought. These gra- 
tuities, and the other caresses of the Falconer, 
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animate the bird to the performance of his duty; 
keep him in regularity, and a proper fierceness of 
temper, and particularly, prevent him from bear- 
ing away his bells; that is, from flying off, and 
not returning; an accident which sometimes 
happens. 

When Falcons are taught to fly at Rabbets, 
Hares, &c. it is called flying at the fur; and some 
are instructed to fly both at the fur and the plume, 
or to the pursuit of hares and rabbets, as well as 
of pheasants and partridges, &c. In order to this, 
wlien the Falcon is very tame, they either take a 
live hare, and break one of its legs, or else a hare’s 
skin stufled with straw; and having fixed to it a 
piece of chicken’s flesh, or whatever food the Falcon 
loves best, they tie this skin, with a cord of great 
length, to the girth of a horse, and as the skin is 
thus dragged along, tl)e bir«l imagines it to be a 
hare in flight, and is allured to dart upon it; and 
is thus taught to distinguish the animal. But 
Falcons of the larger kind have been occasionally 
taught to fly at the Roebuck, and even at the 
"Wild Boar, and the Wolf. The method of in- 
structing them in this species of adventure is by 
accustoming them to feed, wdien young, from out 
of tlie sockets of the eyes of a wolf’s or boar’s head ; 
the whole skin of the animal being stuffed, in such 
a manner as to appear alive. While the bird is 
feeding, the Falconer begins to move the figure 
gradually ; in conseijuence of which the bird learn s 
to fasten itself as to stand firm, notvvithstanding 
the precipitate motions which are gradually given 
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to the stuffed animal. He would lose his meal, 
should he quit his hold; which makes him careful 
to fix well on the skull, that he may dig his bill 
into the eye-socket, in spite of the motion. When 
these first exercises are over, the skin is placed on 
a cart, drawn by a horse at full speed: the bird 
follows it, and is particuharly feeding: and thus, 
when they come to fly him in the field, he never 
fails to dart on the head of the first beast of the 
kind he diseovers, and begins to scoop out the eyes. 
This throws the animal into such distress, that 
the hunters have time to approach, and dispatch it 
with their spears. 

It has been before observed, that Falcons taken 
from the nest are with most case and certainty 
instructed in the various documents necessary for 
them to attend to when brought into the field ; but 
the discovery of a nest of these birds is merely a 
fortunate accident, which cannot often be expected. 
It is therefore necessary to find some method of 
obtaining the wild and full-grown bird, which is 
then to undergo the troublesome process of edu- 
cation. For this purpose various arts have been 
devised. Like all other birds. Falcons may be 
taken by means of nets, such as are used in catch- 
ing larks; but the difficulty is to attract the bird. 
If a Falcon is engaged in the pursuit of his prey 
in the air, he will not quit it and de.scend to seize 
an immoveable and apparently lifeless bait lying 
on the ground. It is therefore necessaiy to use a 
greater degree of art. The experienced Falconer 
places and fixes in the centre of his net a pulley. 
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or a strong iron wire bent into a ring, through 
which he passes a string of thirty or forty fathoms 
length, and at the extremity ties by its legs a 
live pigeon, which he carries with him into his hut 
or cover; and as the Falcon sometimes flies so high 
as not to be seen, the Falconer is informed of his 
motions by means of a Butcher-Bird, which is 
fastened by a string tied to a stick fixed near the 
net. This bird by its movements indicates the 
kind of Hawk which is hovering above. If it be 
a Buzzard or any kind of sluggish Hawk, the 
Butcher-Bird’s motions are but slight ; but if it 
suddenly flies down and hides itself, it is a sign that 
some large kind of Falcon is above. In con- 
sequence of this, tlie Falconer lets out the pigeon, 
whose apparent state of liberty attracts the sight 
of the Falcon. If it approach readily, the man 
withdraws the pigeon, and, a moment or two 
afterwards, lets it out again. Tliis second ap- 
pearance of the pigeon never fails to incite the 
Falcon, which darts upon it as his prey, and is in 
consequence caught in the net, which the man 
instantly draws over it. 

The above method of taking Falcons, and indeed 
the art of Falconry in general, seems to have been 
held in no very high estimation by Linnaeus, since, 
by M'ay of note to his specific Character of Falco 
Gentilis, he adds “ Ars capiendi Falconcs Columha 
et Lanio, instiiutndi, xmandi Gazellas, Ardeas, 
Aviculas, 4'c. propriis artificibus commma, in lux- 
uriam magnatuniy ridenda etiam a stulio.'* 

A singularly elegant species of Falconry is said 
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to be occasionally practised in Persia* ; viz. train- 
ing small birds {sparrows) to the pursuit of the 
larger kind of Butterflies. This we may suppose 
to be peculiarly calculated for the amusement of 
the ladies. 

Spallanzani, in his Sicilian Travels, informs us 
that, during his residence at Scandium, he amused 
himself with breeding up three young Falcons. 
They were so well tamed, that, after straying about 
for the whole day among the neighbouring hills 
and plains, they punctually returned every evening 
to the house of their benefactor, in which they 
had been bred: they regularly demanded their 
food, and then went to roost on a tall oak which 
grew near. Early every morning they waked 
him by their cries, and by beating against the 
window; never departing till they had been fed. 
Many of Spallanzani’s friends and acquaintance, 
and even strangers, came to visit him on purpose 
to witness this interesting scene ; and undoubtedly, 
as he observes, notwithstanding what we know of 
the art of Falconry, it w'^as a truly curious thing to 
see these three birds, which were in a state of 
perfect liberty, and in full enjoyment of the em- 
pire of the air, descend, at the voice of their master, 
from heights at which they could scarcely be seen, 
perch on his hand, and receive his caresses, without 
being in the least intimidated by the crowd of 
syicctators. Yet this confidence, perfect as it was, 
did not last any long time; and there can be no 


* Sir Antony Sherlie's Relations. 
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doubt that their constant morning and evening 
visits proceeded merely from the powerful necessity 
of satisfying their physical demands of food, and 
their ignorance of the means which nature had 
given them of providing it for themselves. Whether 
it was that they had received this instruction from 
a fourth Falcon, which joined their company for 
some days, or whether the time was arrived in 
which their natural instinct began to develope 
itself and render them industrious, they no longer 
appeared at the W'indows, even when earnestly 
called. They still however retained so much of 
their early attachments as to come and roost on 
their accustomed oak; but, after a certain time, 
even this faint appearance of familiarity was gra- 
dually lost, and they betook themselves to the 
natural habits of their wild kindred. So true is it, 
adds Spallanzani, that among the inferior animals. 
Nature never loses her ancient rights ! 

The above Falcons were about the size of a Biset 
Pigeon, but with much longer wing.s, which, w'hen 
the bird was sitting, passed beneath and crossed 
the tip of the tail. They delighted in flying to a 
vast height, and remaining, like kites, for hours 
together, in the airy space; flying against the 
wind. Spallanzani does not pretend to determine 
their true species, but gives the following descrip- 
tive character. Falco ccra rostroque ccerukscenti- 
bus, pcd'ibits midis Jlaxis, coUariJiavo-cmereo macuUs 
dmhiis nigris, corpore supra fusco, rcctricibus supra 
J'errugincis apice Jlavo pailidis. To this he adds 
the following more detailed description, viz. The 
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Iiead was brown, spotted with yellow: the neck 
encircled with a yellow-cinereous ring> interrupted 
by two longitudinal black spots : the beak and 
cere blue: the eyes bright and black; the border 
of the upper eyelids yellowish; the upper part of 
the body brown; the under yellow^ with lengthened 
black spots: the rump pale rufous; tlie thighs 
varied with black and yellow; the quill-feathers of 
the wings black, with transverse yellowish-rufous 
bands: the tail-feathers twelve in number, brown 
above, and of a yellowish white beneatli : the feet 
naked and yellow, and the claws black. 


CHANTING FALCON. 

Falco musicus. F, cams, subtus fusco undulatus^ rewigibus 
nigris, cauda cuneata fusca albo fascia ta. 

Grey Falcon with brown undulations beneath, black wing- 
feathers, and brown cuneated tail barred with white. 

Le Faucon Chanteur. Levaill. av. afr. y, IJ7. 27. 

Falco musicus. Daudin orn,p. 1 10'. 

Among the ferocious Falcon tribe we could 
hardly expect to meet with a songster; the voice 
of the general race of birds of prey being peculiarly 
harsh and disagreeable. From the title however 
by which the celebrated Monsieur Levaillant has 
distinguished the present species, we might be led 
to suppose that a Falcon existed which to great 
elegance of plumage united a musical voice ; since 
it sings, according to this author, for hours to- 
gether, while perched on the summit of a tree, near 
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CHANTING FALCON. 


the nest of its faithful mate^ which it never quits 
throughout the whole year; and, like the nightin- 
gale of Europe, is heard during the early dawn of 
day, or in the dusk of the evening, and not unfre- 
quently during the greatest part of the night. 
Monsieur Sonnini however very properly observes 
that by this description we must not suppose its 
song to resemble that of the nightingale; Monsieur 
Levaillant meaning only, that the bird, like the 
nightingale, exerts its voice during the silence of 
the night; and that its incessantly repeated cries 
may be considered as in some degree clearer or 
more musical than those of its raucous and shriek- 
ing congeners. The size of this species is that 
of a common Falcon, and its colour a pearly grey, 
deeper or more inclining to brown on the top of 
the head and back: the under parts are crossed 
or undulated by numerous blueish-brown lines or 
bars: the larger wing-feathers arc black, and the 
tail, which is strongly cuneated, is of a dusky 
colour, crossed, except on the two middle feathers, 
by several broad white bars: the bill is black with 
an orange-coloured cere; the legs orange-coloured, 
and longer than in most of the Falcon tribe. The 
female is a third larger than the male. This species 
commits great havoc among the smaller kind of 
game, as partridges, quails, &c. It even attacks 
hares, and will feed, like the Buzzard, on moles, 
rats, &c. It is an inhabitant of the interior of 
Caffraria, where it builds in woods, laying four 
white round eggs. 
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ROUem-LEOGED FALCOJ^, 


Falco Lagopus. F. albus fusco varius, pedibus pmnatis, cdudU 
versus apiccm fascia lata fusca» 

White Falcon varied with brown, with feathered legs, and a 
broad brown bar towards tlieendof the tail. 

Rough-Legged Falcon. Penn, Brit, Zoot. append, pL 1. 

Falco Lagopus. Brunn, orn, bar, Ldn, Spst, Nat, Gmcl, 

Far, 

Dusky Falcon. Penn, Arct, Zool, 

Length two feet two inches. First described, 
and figured, in the appendix to the Quarto edition 
of Mr. Pennant’s British Zoology: head, neck, and 
breast yellowish white, with oblong brown strokes: 
belly deep brown : wing-coverts brown, with fer- 
ruginous edges; ends of the larger wing-feathers 
deep brown, their loM^er parts white: thighs and 
legs pale yellow with brown streaks : tail as in the 
specific character: legs feathered to the toes, which 
are yellows Native of Denmark and Norway ; but 
the accidental straggler from which Mr. Pennant’s 
description was drawn up, shot in England. Like 
most of the present genus, it appears to vary, 
being sometimes seen with the back of a blueish 
grey, with black and white variegations, and the 
tail dusky with paler bars. Hence the Dusky 
Falcon of the Arctic Zoology. 


V. vix. 


10 
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BOOTED FALCON. 


Falco pennatus. F, cera pedibusque pennatia luteis, corpore 
nigricante griseo vario, suhtua lutco-fuaco, capile pallido, ««- 
perci/iis nigris. Lath, ind. orn. 

Falcon with the cere and feathered legs yellow, the body above 
blackish varied with grey, beneath luteous-brown, the head 
pale, with a black superciliary streak on each side. 

Falco pennatus. Bi iss, append, Lin, Gmel, Lath, ind, orn. 

Described by Brisson. Size of a Jerfalcon: 
length one foot seven inches and a quarter: cere 
and toes yellow : parts above blackish brown with 
a cast of violet, and variegated with dull grey: 
beneath yellow-brown, w’ith longitudinal blackish 
lines: head and upper part of the neck fulvous- 
grey with similar lines: over the eyes a black 
stripe : tail brown, growing blackish towards the 
tip, which is grey, marked with whitish spots on 
each side : legs feathered to the toes. Described 
from a preserved specimen. Native region un- 
known. 
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MiWFOUNDLAND FALCON. 


Falco Novae-Terras, F. cera pedihusque semtlanatis fla'clsy 
pore supra fuscoy occipitc subf usque ferruginco, abdomine fttsco- 
ncbulosoy cauda fusca fasciis quatuor saluratioribus, Tiaiti* 
ind. orn» 

Brown Falcon, with the nape and under parts ferruginous, the 
abdomen clouded with dusky ; the tail brown with four 
darker bands ; the cere and semi- feathered legs yellow* 
Newfoundland Falcon. Lath, syn» 

Described by Mr* Latham from a drawing in 
the collection of Sir Joseph Banks: length twenty 
inches: cheeks inclining to ash-colbur: thiglis 
mottled with ash-colour and round dark spots: 
belly ferruginous^ with dark blotches. Native of 
Newfoundland. 


CRESTED INDIAN FALCON. 

Falco cirrhatus. F, cera pedihusque pennatis luteiSy crista 
occipitis bifida peridula, corpore supra nigro, suhtus albo ni- 
groque siriato. Lath. ind. orn. 

Falcon with body black above, beneath white streaked with 
black, pendulous occipital crest, cere and semi-pennated 
legs luteous. 

Falco indicus cirrhatus. Hoii. syn. 

Crested Indian Falcon. IFill. orn. Lath, syn. 

Described by Willughby from the living bird 
in the Royal Aviary in St. Jameses park. This 
bird, says Willughby, was brought out of the 
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East Indies. For bigness it was not much inferior 
to a Goshawk: the head flat, black, copped, the 
crest hanging down backwards from the hind part 
of the head like a Lapwing’s, but forked : the neck 
red: the breast and belly were parti-coloured of 
black and white, the alternate cross lines being 
very bright and fair: the irides of the eyes yellow : 
the beak of a deep or dark blue, almost black, 
especially towards the point; for the base was 
covered with a yellow membrane: the legs featli?^ - 
ed down to the feet : the feet yellow : the talons 
of a dark black : the lesser rows of wing-feathers 
had whitish edges: the train was varied with 
transverse spaces or beds of black and cinereous 
alternately: the rest of the feathers were black.” 

Mr. Latham in his Supplement mentions his 
having seen a drawing of this species, which varied 
in having a broad black bar across the breast. 

On turning to the description of the Crowned 
Eagle (Falco coronatus) the reader will perceive 
many points of affinity between that bird and the 
pre.sent species. The Crowned Eagle is however 
a native of Africa. 
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CRESTED WHITE F^\LCON. 

Falco niveus. F, nivetts, crista bipenni pendente, 

Snow-White Falcon, with two-fealhered pendent crest. 

Falco Ceylanensia. Lath, ind. orn, 

Ceylonese Crested Falcon. Lath, s^n, 

A DRAWING of this bird, but without any men- 
tion of the size, was communicated to Mr. Pennant. 
Said to be a native of Ceylon. 


CRESTED AFRICAN FALCON. 

Falco galericulatus. F, cristatus plianbeusp caadafuscofasciata, 
subtus albo-^avescens lateribm fasciatis, mandtbula infcriore 
truncato-dentata. 

Lead-coloured crested Falcon, with brown bands on the tailj 
beneath yellowish-white with banded sides, the lower man- 
dible truncato-denticulate. 

Le Faucon Huppe. LevaiU, Ois, Afr, pi, 28. 

General habit that of the Peregrine Falcon, 
and a similar black patch beneath each cheek: 
size of the male that of a common pigeon : the 
female a fourth larger: irides orange : legs yellow: 
inhabits the sea shores and borders of lakes in 
Africa, feeding on fish, crabs, and shell-fish : builds 
either on rocks or trees, and lays four rufous eggs. 
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HARPY FALCON. 


Falco rufus. F. pedibus flatU, corpore rufo macitlis longitudi- 
nalibus vario, dorso fusco, remigibus Kcondariis caudaque ci- 
nereis, 

Rufous Falcon with longitudinal dusky streaks, brown back, 
ash-coloured secondaries and tail, and yellow legs. 

Falco rufus. Lath, ind, om. Harpy Buzzard. Lath, tyn. 

La Harpaye. Buf. ois. l.p. 2 i 7 . PI. EnL 460. 

Size of a female Goshawk. Native of France 
and Germany, frequenting low places, rivers, and 
ponds, and often preying on fish. In habit or 
general appearance it seems considerably allied 
to the Ring-tail, but is of larger size. 


ST. JtOHN's FALCON. 

Falco S. Johannls. F. fuicus, tupra gr^ mgrogtte variui, 
cauda albido nigi'oque fasciata. 

Brown Falcon, varied above with black and grey, the tail with 
black and whitish bars. 

Falco Sancti Johannis. Un. Qmel. Lath. ind. on. 

St. John’s Falcon. Penn. Arct. Zool. 

Length one foot nine inches: bill short and 
dusky: legs covered with feathers to the toes, 
which are yellow, and very short. Native of Hud- 
son’s Bay and Newfoundland. 
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LEVfiRIAN FALCON- 


Fakd Leverianus. F, supra fuscus albo maculatus, capite albo 
tctnia utrinque fuscOy subtus albus cauda albo /asciata. 

Falcon with the body brown above spotted with white, the 
head white with a brown stripe on each sidej the under 
parts white, and the tail barred with white. 

Falco Leverianus. Lath» ind, orn. Leverian Falcon. Lath, 
syn. svppL 

Leverian Falcon. Penn, A ret, ZooL 

Described by Mr. Pennant. Size of a Buzzard : 
bill dusky, and greatly hooked : head striped with 
brown and white: upper part of the body and 
wings deep brown; each feather elegantly marked 
at the end with a large white spot : the whole 
under side of the body white : the outmost feathers 
of the tail marked with nine white, and the same 
number of dusky bars: middle feathers with dusky 
and cinereous: the wings extend beyond the end 
of the tail: legs strong and yellow. Native of 
Carolina, from whence it was sent to Sir Ashton 
Lever. 
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PLAIN FALCON. 

Falco obsoletuj. T, pedibus fiavu, corp<yrt fu$co, subtus remtgi-> 
but rectricibusque laJtert interiore albo maculatU, Lath* ind, 
om. 

Brown Falcon^ with yellow legs, the under parts of the body 
and insides of the wing and tail-feathers spotted with white. 

Plain Falcon. Penn, Arct* ZooL Lath, syn, suppL 

Described by Mr. Pennant. Bill black ; head 
dusky: nape spotted with white: back, coverts of 
the wings, and tail uniform deep brown: under 
side of the neck, breast, and belly deep brown, 
slightly spotted with white: primaries dusky : inner 
webs marked with great oval spots of white, mottled 
with brown: middle feathers of the tail plain 
brown ; inner webs of the rest mottled with white ; 
exterior webs and ends slightly edged with the 
same; legs strong; yellow? wing reaches near the 
length of the tail. Length from bill to tail-end 
two feet one inch. Native of Hudson’s Bay, 
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WINTER FALCON. 


Falco hyemalis. F, fusco-ferrvgineus, suhtus alhus fusco macu- 
latust cauda firrugineo nigroque fasciata. 

Brown-ferruginous Falcon, beneath white with brown spots > 
the tail with black and ferruginous bars. 

Falco hyemalis. Lath. ind. orn. 

Winter Falcon. Penn. Arct» ZooL 
Northern Falcon. Lath. syn. 

Described by Mr. Pennant. Bill black, cere 
yellow: head deep brown; back the same, tinged 
with rust: hind part of the neck streaked with 
white: the coverts of the wings dusky, edged with 
dull white; those on the ridge with orange: ends 
of the primaries dusky; the other parts barred 
with brown and white: breast and belly white, 
marked with heart-shaped spots: thighs sulphur- 
coloured, speckled with dusky: vent feathers white: 
tip of the tail white; then succeeds a broad dusky 
bar ; the remaining part barred with brown, tawny, 
and black: legs long, and very slender. This 
species is of an elegant form, and is about the size 
of the Ringtail, It inhabits the province of New 
York, appearing at the approach of winter, and 
retiring in the spring. Mr. Pennant observes that 
the Northern Falcon of Mr. Latham seems to differ 
from this only in age or sex. It is of a dark ci- 
nereous brown above, and beneath ferruginous 
brown, with interrupted white bars : the tail 
marked by four brown bars, and tipped with 
white. 
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BLACK AN0 WHFTB fALCON. 

Falco melanoleucos. F. aV>us, capita collo dorso remigibusque 
fiigns. 

White Falcon, with blackhead, neck, back, and quill-feathers. 

Falco melanoleucos. Penn* Ind, Zpol* 

Black and White Indian Falcon. Lath* syn, 

Le Tchoug. LeoaiU. Ois. ^r.pL 32. 

Described by Mr. Pennant in his Indian Zoology. 
Its length is sixteen inches, and its weight about 
ten ounces : the bill is black ; the irides reddish 
yellow; the head, neck, back, scapulars, quill- 
feathers, and some of the middle coverts black; 
the remainder of the bird pure white. Native of 
Ceylon, where it is called Kaloe Koeroelgoya. The 
Tchoug of Levaillant is probably the same bird in 
a younger state. 


STELLATED FALCON. 

Falco stellatus. F. svperne nigricmiB, macvdn iteUas refermHlms 
respersus, infeme ex albo 4 * nigro varius, pedibvs casrvleie*. 
Briss, orn. 

Falcon of a blackish colour above, with star-like spots, beneath 
varied with black and white, with blue feet. 

Falco stellaris. Bms* Falco cyanopus. Gesn. 4 ^dr. Charlet* 
Exer.f. 73. 


This species, if aiuy such exists, appears to be so 
very obscurely known that perhaps it ought not to 
be introduced into any systematic ornithologicaj 
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work. It seems to have been first mentioned by 
Albertus Magnus, and from him recorded by Gesner 
and Aldrovandus, which latter author however 
makes no mention of the stellated spots particu- 
larized by Monsieur Brisson. In its general size 
and appearance it is said by Brisson to resemble 
the Peregrine Falcon, and to be blackish above, 
and starred with spots, but of what colour we are 
not informed : beneath black and white : the irides 
gold-coloured, and the legs blue. 


SURINAM FALCON. 

Falco SuiRator. F. cera pedibusque luteU, corpore fusco aWido, 
ocuhrum operculis ossm, Un. Syst. Nat. 

Falcon with yellow cere and legs, body varied with brown and 
white, the eyes furnished with bony opercula. 

Surinam Falcon. Lath. syn. 

Linn.®;us seems to have described this bird from 
Rolander, one of his pupils, who travelled in South 
America. He informs us that the body is brown 
above, with the feathers white at their base; and 
beneath luteous, spotted with brown and white j 
that the nostrils are separated by an intervening 
fleshy lobe ; and that, when alarmed, or angry, it 
inflates the head to the size of the body. The 
above description seems to want confirmation, and 
no bird properly answering to the Linnaean cha- 
racters appears to be at present known. A bird 
however which Mr. Latham examined in a collec- 
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LAUGHING FALCON. 


tion, and which he supposed might be the species 
intended by Linnaeus, was about the ^ize of a Hen- 
Harrier, and in colours not unlike that above- 
described. Mr. Latham very properly adds, that 
if by the expression of oculorum operculis osseis 
Linnaeus meant the opake or white part of the eyes, 
the bony structure is by no means peculiar to the 
present species, but takes place in many others. 


LAUGHING FALCON. 

t 

Falco cachinnans. F, cera pedihmqne luteis, paJpebris albis, 
corpore fusco albidoque mrio, annulo nigro verticm album 
cingente, Lin, Syst, Nat 

Falcon with yellow cere and legs, white eyelids, body va- 
riegated with brown and whitish j the top of the head black 
surrounded by a white ring. 

Native of South America: observed byRolander: 
upper part of the body, wings, and tail-coverts 
brown: throat, breast, abdomen, and wings be- 
neath, white : tail banded with black and luteous. 
When disturbed utters a laughing sound. This 
however is ob^rved by Monsieur Sonnini to be no 
very distinctive character, since many of the Falcon 
tribe occasionally utter a shrill and quickly re- 
peated cry, which by a little aggravation, might 
be termed a laugh. 







BACHA FALCON 
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MARITIME FALCON. 


Falco maritimus, F, cera pedibvsque Jlavis, corpore candaque 
apicc albo, cruribus colore ex rvbicundo et albo misto. Lath, 
ind, om. 

Falcon with yellow cere and legs, body and tip of the tail white, 
and legs of a mixed reddish and whitish colour. 


Native of Java, frequenting the sea coasts: 
length seventeen inches ; breadth four feet : bill, 
as well as cere, yellow. 


BACHA FALCON. 


Falco Bacha, F, nigricans, subtus humerisque albo maculatis, 
ci'ista occipitali nigra albo fasciata, cauda fascia alba. 

Blackish Falcon, with the under parts and shoulders spotted 
with white, an occipital black crest banded with white, and 
a white bar across the tail. 

Le Bacha. LevailL Ois, Afr, pi, 15. 

Native of the interior of Africa, frequenting 
barren and rocky places, and preying chiefly on 
the Cape Cavy or KUpdas* of the Dutch, which it 
watches with incessant assiduity, and springs upon 
it the instant it emerges from its retreat in the 
rock. It is a solitary species, except during the 
breeding season, and in size resembles the Buzzard, 

* Hyrax Capensis or Cape Hyrax. General Zoology. Vol. 1. 

p. 217. 
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FISHING FALCON. 


though of a somewhat more slender shape. It 
builds among rocks, forming its nest in a careless 
manner of moss and leaves. 


FISHING FALCON, 


Falco Piscator. F. subcrisiatus, capite ferruginco, corpore cinereo, 
pennisniarginefuscis, subtus lutescenfe maculis longituJinalibus 
fuscis, hath. ind. orn. 

Subcristated Falcon, with ferruginous head, cinereous body 
with the feathers brown on the edges, beneath subluteous 
with longitudinal brown spots. 

Le Faucon Pecheur de Senegal, ou Le Tanas. Buff, ois. 

Fishing Falcon. Lath. syn. 

Native of Senegal, where it is known by the 
name of Tanas. Size rather less than that of the 
common Falcon: manners similar to those of the 
Osprey, feeding principally on fish. 
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PURPLE THROATED FALCON* 

Palco formosuB. jP, nigro-ccerukus, gula purpurea, femoribus 
crissoque albihpurpar ascent ibus. 

Blackish-blue Falcon^ with purple throat, and purplish white 
thighs and vent. 

Falco cera orbitis 'pedibusque luleis, jifgulo purpureo, corpore 
supra ccerulescente-rubro, abdomine incarnato. Lath, ind, orn, 

Falco aquiliniis. : Lzn. Syst, Nat, Gmtl, 

Red-Throated Falcon, hath, syn. 

Petit Aigle d’Amerique. Buff, ois» 1. p, 142. PL Enl, 41/. 


Native of South America : cere, orbits, and legs 
yellow: irides . orange-coloured : length from six- 
teen to eighteen inches. First described by Buffon, 
who seems to have been unacquainted with any 
particulars relative to its habits or history. 


NEXV-ZEALAND FALCON. 

Falco Novae Zelandiae. F. ferrugineo-fmcus, subtus albido 
InngitudinaKter striatus, rostro stibcceruleo vuUurino, colli 
pcnnis lasts. . , 

Ferruginous brown Falcon, beneath striated longitudinally 
with whitish} the ]}eak blueish and vulturine, and the fea- 
thers of the neck lopse. 

New Zealand Falcgti.! Lath. ^n. 

Male eighteen , inches long: female twenty- 
three : cere and legs yellow : tail crossed by 
subluteous bands; ind sometimes by whitish ones. 
Native of New Zealand. 
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CAYENNE FALCON. 

Falco Cayanensis. F. albido-carukscens, alis caudaque plumheis 
nigro fasciatis. 

Blueish- White Falcon, with the wings and tail lead-coloured 
barred with black. 

Falco Cayanensis. Lin. Syst, Nat, Gmel, 

Cayenne Falcon. Lath. syn. 

Petit Autour de Cayenne. Buff, ois, l.p. 237- FI, Enl. 4/3. 

Described by the Count de Buffon, who how- 
ever docs not mention its exact size, but contents 
himself with calling it a small Cayenne Goshawk. 
From the figure referred to in the Planches En- 
luminees it appears to be of a stout habit, not ill 
resembling that of the Peregrine Falcon, and with 
blue or rather lead-coloured legs and feet. Native 
of Cayenne. 


LONG-TAILED FALCON. 

Falco macrounis. F. rufo-cinereus, suhtus alhus, cauda longa 
fuscofasciata. 

Rufo-cinereous Falcon, white beneath, with long tail barred 
with brown. 

Falco macrourus. Lin, Syst. Nat. Gmel, 

Accipiter macrourus. Nov, Comm. Fetrop, 15. p, 439* 
Long-Tailed Falcon. Lath, syn. 

Length above eighteen inches: breadth nearly 
two feet : bill green at the base, and black at the 



AMERICAN BROWN HAWK. I6l 

tip: cere and legs yellow: irides gold-coloured. 
Native of Russia. 


brown’s hawk. 

Falco Brownii. F. supra fuscns, svbtus albus lunulis Jiaxu^ 
cauda grisca lineis qiiatuor fuscis. 

Brown Falcon, white beneath with yellow crescent-shaped 
spots, and grey tail with four linear brown bars. 

Falco badius. Lin, Syst, Nat. Gmel. 

Brown Hawk. Lath, syn. 

Described and figured in Peter Brown’s Illustra- 
tions of Zoology ; length thirteen inches : bill 
blue j irides and legs yellow. Native of Ceylon. 


AMERICAN BROWN HAWK. 

Falco fuscus. F. ci/icrco-fuscus, capita alho-strialoy suit us 
albidus maculis longitudinalibiis f uscisy cauda fusco fasciata. 

Cinereous- brown Hawk, with the head streaked with white, 
the under parts whitish with longitudinal brown spots, and 
the tail crossed with brown bars. 

Falco fuscus. Lin. Gmcl. Lath, ind. orn, 

American Brown Hawk. Lath, syn, Falco fuscus. ? Milt, 
lll.pl. 18 . 

The birds of this species in the Leverian Museum 
were of the size and shape of a Sparrow-Hawk, and 
of a cinereous brown above, with the head longi- 
tudinally streaked with white, and the under parts 

V. VII. 1 1 



I62r AMERICAN BROWN HAWK. 

white, marked on the breast and belly with brown 
streaks down the shaft of the feathers; the tail 
cinereous brown, crossed by three brown bars: the 
bill blueish; the legs slender and yellow. Native 
of North America. 


VAR. ? 

The figure referred to by Mr. Latham in Miller^’s 
Illustrations of Natural History, and which he sup- 
poses to be meant for the same species, differs so 
much in some particulars as to demand a separate 
description. It is of a deep subferruginous brown 
above, and dull cinereous beneath, withlongitudinal 
black spots on the under parts and thighs : the 
quill-feathers are subferruginous, barred with black, 
and the tail ferruginous, crossed by six narrow 
black bars; the bill blueish; the legs deep yellow, 
and rather stout or short than slender. 
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IIEN-HARRIER. 

l\]as, Falco cyaneus. F, alho-cctrulescens, coilari suhrigente 
albo fuscoque Tarioj remigibus fuscis. 

Whitish-grey Falcon, with a collar of stiffish brown and white 
feathers, and dusky quill-feathers, 

Falco cyaneus. cera alba, pedibus fulvis, corpore ccerulco^ 
cnncsccntcy area superciliari albo gulam cingente, Lin, Syst* 
Nat. 

Hen-Harrier. Penn. Brit. ZooL 

Blue Hawk. Edw.pl. 225. Bohemian Falcon? Lath, suppl. 2. 

Tern. Falco Pygargus. F. fusco ferrugincoque rariuSj coilari 
subrigente albo fnscoqiie vario, uropygio albo, remigihusfuscis. 

Brown Falcon, with ferruginous variegations, a collar of stiffish 
brown and white feathers, white rump, and dusky quill- 
feathers. 

Falco Pygargus. F. ccra pedihusque ftavis, corpore cinereo, 
abdomine pallido maculis oblongis rvfis, oculorurn orbita alba. 
Lin. Syst. Nat. 

Ring-Tail. Penn. Brit. Zool. IVill. orn. Lath. 

This bird, whicb is by no means uncommon in 
England, is principally seen in low grounds, heaths, 
marshes, &c. It preys on various kinds of smaller 
birds, as well as on frogs, lizards, &e. &c. It also 
forms its nest on the ground, among grass or rushes, 
and is not observed to settle, like many other 
hawks, on trees. The shape of the Hen-Harrier 
is elegant : the general length of the male bird is 
from sixteen to eighteen inches, and its colour a 
pale blueish-grey, the greater wing-feathers being 
dusky or blackish, and the side-feathers of the tail 
white, marked with dusky bars : the bill is blackish ; 
the legs slender and yellow; the head, from behind 
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HEN-HARBIEK. 


the eyes to the fore part of the neck, is encircled 
by a slight ruff or collar of stiffer feathers than the 
rest of the plumage. 

The Female Hen-Harrier, commonly called the 
Ring-Tail, differs so strikingly in its plumage as to 
have been often considered as a distinct species, 
and has been described as such in the works of the 
most iutelligent naturalists. Mr. Pennant imagined 
that the long-disputed point relative to the differ- 
ence of species between the Hen-Harrier and the 
Ring-Tail had at length been determined by the 
criterion of dissection ; a Ring-Tail having, on 
examination, turned out to be a male bird. It 
appears however, from the undeniable testimony 
of the most accurate obsci’vers and experienced 
sport.smcn, that the above observation, tliough true 
in itself, is by no moans conclusive. This, which 
appears at first to be highly paradoxical, is ex- 
plained by observing that the male Hen-Harrier, 
during the first years of its life, is similar in plu- 
mage to the female, and docs not begin to acquire 
its elegantly-pale colour till its age is considerably 
advanced. This circumstance, which seems now 
fully ascertained, renders it unnecessary to dwell 
farther on the subject than by giving a description 
of the fcanale bird or Ring-Tail*. It usuiUly mea- 
sures from eighteen to twenty inches in length, 

* Yet it Is but just to add, that the conductor of the ingenious 
Mr. Bewick’s highly elegant work on British Birds speaks of 
Hen-Harriers of both sexes having been observed, and, in con- 
sequence, supposes the Hen-Harrier and the Ring-Tail to be two 
distinct species. 



HEN-HARRIER. 


K).3 

and is of a ferruginous eolonr, with darker varie- 
gations; the middle of each feather being far darker 
than the edges, and the back deeper than other 
parts: the greater wing-feathers are dusky, the 
rump white, and the tail brown, with broad fer- 
ruginous bars, the tip being white : the under parts 
of the bird are generally of a yellowish or reddish 
cast, marked with longitudinal brown or blackish 
spots: round the neck is a ruff of stiff feathers, 
varied with brown and white: the irides, cere, and 
legs are yellow, as in the male bird. 


VAR. 


Falco Hudsonius. F, cera pedihusque Jlavisy dorso fusco, su^ 
perciliis albis, specula alarum cccrulescenic, Lin» Sj/st, Nat, 

Somewhat superior in size to the British Ring- 
tail, and of a rather darker or browner cast: over 
each eye a white streak: beneath whitish with 
ferruginous spots: thighs barred with that colour; 
shorter wing-feathers blueish grey, forming a kind 
of speculum on the wing: tail-feathers, except the 
two middle ones, whitish with ferruginous bars: 
bill blueish; cere and legs orange. Inhabits Hud- 
son’s Bay, flying and preying in a similar manner 
to the European Ring-Tail, and occasionally vary- 
ing into a deep ferruginous colour. 
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VAR? 

Marsh Hawk. Edw. pL 29I, 

This, which occurs in North America and in the 
West-Indian islands, differs in being somewhat 
larger than the European kind, and in having a 
black streak across the eyes, above which is a 
white line descending below the cheeks and meet- 
ing in front of the neck: the rump is white; the 
bill blueish ; the cere and legs orange: these 
latter however appear in Edward’s figure to be 
rather sliort and stout than slender, as in the 
European Ringtail. 


VAR. 

Cayenne Ring-Tail. Lath, syn. 

Another variety from climate. Native of South 
America: larger than the European Ringtail, and 
of a deep brown above with a cast of blueish grey 
on the wings: a yellowish streak over the eyes, 
and continued into the ruff or collar: under parts 
reddish buff-colour, each feather marked by a brown 
streak down tlie shaft: rump white: tail barred 
with deep and light brown: bill black j cere blue; 
legs yellow. 
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black-throated falcon. 

Falco melanobronchos. F. rufescens, nigro fasciatus, capitt 
pallido nigro lineatoyjugulo nigro, 

Rufescent Falcon, barred with black, the head pale with black 
streaks, and the throat black. 

Falco nigricoUis. Lath, ind, orn, Black-Necked Falcon. 
Lath, syn. 


This bird was in the Leverian Museum, and 
was said to be a native of Cayenne. Its length 
was nearly two feet; its colour rufous transversly 
barred with black, the bars on the under parts 
being much narrower than on the upper: the 
head pale, with longitudinal black streaks: the 
throat and larger (juill-feathers black ; the bill dark 
brown, and the legs yellow. 


PIED FALCON. 


Falco picatus. F. (alhicollis.) pedibus flavisj capite coUo dorso 
antice corporeque suhtus albisy pennis interscapularibus maculis 
quadratis nigris, alls nigris albo maculatis. Lath, ind, orn. 
White Falcon, with yellow legs, in terscapular- feathers marked 
with square black spots, and black quill-feathers spotted 
internally with white. 

Mentioned by Mr. Latham in his Supplement 
under the title of JVhite-Necked Falcon. Said to 
inhabit Cayenne. Length one foot ten inches. 
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ASIATIC FALCON. 


Falco Aslaticus. F. pedibus semilanatis Jiavis, corpore fusco 
suhtus albo, pectore striato, rectricibus griseo^argenteis exteriore 
fasciis quinque obsoletis. Lath, ind, orn. 

Frown Falcon^ with half* feathered legs, body white beneath, 
striped breast, and silver-grey tail, the outer feather marked 
by obscure bars. 

Length twenty-two inches. General colours of 
the body and wings nearly similar to those of the 
Buzzard: bill blueish-black; legs yellow. Native 
of China. Mentioned by Mr. Latham from the 
collection of Sir Joseph Banks. 


JOHANNA FALCON. 

Falco Johannensis, F. pedibus luteis, corpore ferrugineo punctis 
Unearihus nigris^ gula lutescente, rcmigibus fusco-nigricantihus, 
cauda cuneiformi, tectricibus albis. Lath. ind. orn. 

Ferruginous Falcon, with linear black spots, subluteous throat, 
brownish black wing-feathers, cuneiform tail, white tail- 
coverts, and yellow legs. 

Mentioned by Mr. Latham from a manuscript 
in the possession of the late Dr. Fothergill, Said 
to inhabit India and the island of Johanna. 
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MADAGASCAR FALCON. 

Falco Madagascariensis. P* canus^ supra nigro maculatus, sub- 
tus striatus, gents nudis, cauda nigra fascia media alba. 

Grey Falcon, above spotted, beneath barred with black, with 
naked cheeks, and black tail with a white middle bar. 
L’Autour a ventre rayc de Madagascar. Sonnerat, Voy, Ind, 
2, pi. 103. 

Size of a common Pheasant: bill black; legs 
yellow : larger wing-feathers white half way, with 
oblique black bands ; the tips black. Native of 
Madagascar, where it was observed by Sonnerat. 


RHOMBEATED FALCON. 

Falco rhombeatus. F. supra griseus nigro fasciatus, capite nigra, 
suhtus subferrugincus, maculis rhombeatis nigris, cauda, fasciis 
obliquis. 

Falcon with black head, upper parts grey barred with black, 
lower parts pale ferruginous with rhombic black spots, and 
tail crossed by oblique black bars. 

Falco rhombeus. F, pedihus flaxicantibus, supra griseus subtus 
fuscus maculis rkombeis, rectricibus fasciis undecim obliquis 
Qiigris. Lath.ind.orn. Rhomboidal Falcon. Lath. suppL 

Native of India, frequenting the borders of the 
Ganges: length nineteen inches. 
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THARU FALCON. 


Falco Tharus. F, aJbidus nigra maculatus, crista occipitali 
remigibus caudasque apice nigris. 

Whitish Falcon spotted with black} the occipital crest, wing- 
feathers, and tip of the tail black. 

Tharu. Mollina Hist. Nat, Chit. 

Size of a large fowl : bill whitish : legs yellow : 
female smaller than the male, and of a grey colour. 
This species, according to Molina, is common in 
Chili, feeding both on dead and living prey; which 
latter it is said to lie in wait for, and seize suddenl}^, 
not pursuing it, like others of the aquiline tribe. 
It builds in tall trees. 


RUBIGINOUS FALCON. 

Falco rubiginosus. F. fusctts, suhtus albescenti-luteus, macula 
pectorali lutea, rectricibus f asciis quatuor testaceis. Lath, 
ind. orn. 

Brown Falcon, whitish-luteous beneath, with luteous pectoral 
. spot, and four testaceous bars. 

Native of Sclavonia. The bill is black, the legs 
yellow, and the head Isabella-coloured, 
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SCLAVONIAN FALCON. 

Falco Sclavonicus. F, cera lutea, pedibus, exceptis digitis^ 
lanatis, corpore testaceo maculis nigris, capite Sf collo albidiori^ 
bus, Kram, EL p. 32Q, 

Falcon with luteous cere, testaceous body with black spots, 
head and heck whitish, and legs feathered, except on the 
toes. 


Size of a common Cock. Inhabits Sclavonia, 
and is perhaps no other than a variety of the 
preceding. 


RANIVOROUS FALCON. 


Falco ranivoras. F. fuscus, subtus albido varius, femoribui 
crissoque rufo-ferrugineis. Lath. Suppl. Ind. Orn. 

Brown Falcon, beneath varied with whitish, with rufo-ferru- 
ginous thighs and vent. 

Le Grenouillard. Levaill. Ois. Jfr. 1. pi. 23. 

Native of the Cape of Good Hope : size of the 
Moor-Buzzard, to which it is much allied ; builds 
among rushes, with the stalks of leaves of water- 
plants, and feeds principally on frogs, and on 
young water-fowl. A variety, still more resembling 
the Moor-Buzzard, has been also observed, and a 
third quite black with the rump white; but if this 
be supposed of the same species, it is evident that 
no dependance can be placed on the proposed 
specific character. 
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TESTACEOUS FALCON* 

Falco testaceus. F, festaceus sukus albus, ahdomine rvfescente, 
remigibus albo-maculatis cauda alba /asciis nigricantibus. Lath, 
Suppl, ind, orn. 

Testaceous Falcon, white beneath, with rufescent abdomen, 
wing-feathers spotted with white, and white tail with dusky 
bars. 

Falco testaceus. Daudin.orn. 2,ph 125. 

Falco Javanicus? JP. cera nigra medio lutea, pedibus luteisy 
capite collo et pectore castaneis, dorsofusco* Lath, ind, orn. 

Native of Java: size of a Goshawk: hill 
blueish, cere and legs yellow : vent white: bands 
of the tail five in number. 


iong-leoged falcon. 

Falco Acoli. F. canus, subtus fusco transverse lineatus, cauda 
alba. 

Grey Falcon, with dusky linear bars beneath, and white tail. 

L’ Acoli. LevaiU. ois. 

Very much allied to the Hen-Harrier, but 
with longer legs in proportion : bill blueish; cere 
orange; irides and legs yellow. Inhabits the Cape 
of Good Hope, where it is known by the name of 
fVitte-Valk or White Falcon: builds in bushes, and 
the male and female are usually seen together. 





AXILLARY FALCON. 


Rrico axillaris. F. (wnilcsccns, subiiis olbidus, remigibus, supcr» 
cHiLs plagatpiv (ixUlavi nigris, 

Cccrulescont Falcon, whitish beneath, with black quill-feathers, 
eyebrows, and axillary patch. 

Axillary Falcon. Lath. SuppL 2. p. 42. 

Allied to tlic Hi'ii-Ilarricr, but docs not appear 
to lie luruishcd with the wreatli of stiffish fTithers 
so remarkable in that bird. Native of New Hol- 
land. 


JACKAL FALCON. 

Falco Jackal. F. nigricans, suhlus albo variiis, peciorc caudaquz 
Lrei'i rujis. Lath, SuppI, iniL orn. 

Blackish Falcon, variegated beneath with white, with the breant 
and short tail rufous. 

Falco Jackal. Daudiii, orn, 2, p, iGl. 

Le llouiioir. LevailL ois. 

Native of the Capo of Good Hope: size of a 
Buzzard, but thicker bodied, and with a shorter 
tail in proportion, which is of a deep rufous colour, 
with a black spot near the tip of each feather. At 
the Cape it is named the Jackal- Bird, on account 
of its note, v> Inch is said to resemble the cry of that 
animal. It builds among thick trees in the neigh- 
bourhood of houses, and preys on various kinds of 
vermin. 
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DESERT FALCON. 


Falco Desertorum. P. ruftis, suhtus pallidas striis obsolciis, 
cauda fasciis obscurisy remigibus nigris. Lath, SuppL 2. 

Rufous Falcon, pale beneath with obscure streaks, black quill- 
feathers, and tail marked by dusky bars. 

Native of the Cape: size somewhat smaller 
than that of a Buzzard, and the tail longer in 
proportion : manners and note similar to those of 
the Buzzard. 


BLACK-THIQIIEI) FALCON. 

Falco tibialis. F. griseo-fuscus, gala alba, corpore suhtus rufes^ 
ccntc striis fuscis,fcmoribus nigris. Lath, ind, orn, suppl, 

Grey-Brown Falcon, with white throat, rufescent body witli 
brown streaks, and black thighs. 

Black-Thighed Falcon. Lath. Suppl. 2. 

Le Faucon a culotte noire. Levaill. vis, pi. 2g, 

Larger than a Pigeon: under mandible trun- 
cated: tail rather rounded : bill lead-coloured; cere 
and legs yellow. Inhabits the Grand Namaquas, 
where it was observed by Levaillant: preys on 
leverets, &c. 
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BLACK-EVED FALCON. 

Falco melanops. P. svpra nigricans, capite cano, orb it is nigris, 
suhtus fen'iigincvs lineis cinerds transversis. 

Blackish Falcon, with cinereous head and black orbits, beneath 
ferruginous with transverse cinereous lines, 

Falco melanops. P. supra nigricans, suhtus Jerrugineus linds 
cinerds transversis, orbit is nigris. Lath, ind, orn, suppL 

Black-Eyed Falcon. Lath, ind, orn. suppL 

Length, according to Mr. Latham, about thirty- 
five inches ; native of New Holland. 


nOUBLE-TOOTHED FALCON. 

Falco bidentatus. P. rostro hideniato fusco corpore plumhco, 
pectorc ahdomineque n^s, crisso albo, remigibus f asciis plur Urns, 
rectricibus tribus albis. Lath, ind, orn. 

Falcon with brown double-toothed bill, lead-coloured body, 
rufous breast and belly, white vent, quill-feathers marked 
with several and the tail witli three white bars. 

Notched Falcon. Lath. syn. suppl. 

Length fourteen inches: under mandible and 
legs yellow : native of Cayenne. 
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BEHREE FALCON. 

Falco calidus. F, pedibusjfiavis, corpore fusco-mgro suit us cdbo 
lunulis nigris^ rectricibus f asciis obsolctis. Lath, ind. orn. 

Yellow-legged Falcon, with blackish-brown body, white be- 
neath with black crescents, and tail marked by indistinct pale 
bars. 

Behree Falcon. Lath, syn, suppl. 

Native of India; where it is called Behree. 


CHICQUERA EALCON. 


Falco Chicquera. F. cccrulcsccns suhtus albus, rcrtice michaquc 
ferrvgineo^^riijis, cauda fascia nigra. Lath, md. oni, suppl, 

Blueish Falcon, white beneath, with rufo-ferruginous crown 
and nape, and a black bar across the tail. 

Lc Chicquera. Lcvaill, ois, pL 22. 

This is perhaps no other than a variety of the 
Falco cirrhatus before described, with which it 
agrees in the general colour, and in the structure 
of the lower mandible, which is truncated at the 
tip; but it is entirely destitute of a crest on the 
head. Mr. Levaillant supposes it to be a native 
of India. 
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BLACK-WINGED FALCON. 


• Falco melanopterus. J*. cantts, svhtua albus, ccmda suhrufescente 
subforficata, alarum tectridhus nigris. 

Grey Falcon^ white beneath^ with subrufescent cubforficated 
tail and black wing-coverts. 

Falco melanopterus. pedibm plumosis, corpore carulescente 
subtus albo, tectricibus alarum nigris^ Lath, ind, om, sujtpl. 

Le Blac. Levaill, ois. pL 36. 37. 

SizEof a Kestril: irides orange : bill black; legs 
short and yellow: the female, as usual in this 
genus, is soihewliat larger, and of less decided 
colours. Native of Africa : supposed to feed prin- 
cipally on insects of the locust tribe. 


RADIATED FALCON. 

Falco radiatus. JF. ferrvgineus, nigro striato-maculatus^ alls 
caudaque elongata fuscis nigro faaciatis. 

Ferruginous Falcon witii black streaks and spots, with brown 
quill-feathers and lengthened tail, both barred with black. 
Falco radiatus. F, nigro radiato^maculatus, corpora ferrvgineo^ 
alts caudaque elongata fuscis. Lath, ind, orn, suppl, 

Badiated Falcon. Lath, syn, suppl. 2. 

Length nearly two feet: colour bright ferru 
ginous, with numerous black spots and linear 
streaks: bill black; cere, orbits, and legs blue: 
quill-feathers and tail brown with several black 
bars. Native of New Holland. 


V. VII. 


12 



rufous-headed falcon. 


Mca meridionalis. F. cera gulaque luteis^ capite eoUoque rtifis 
fusco mgrove striatis, abdomine dbidofasciolis dnereis, rtctrkU 
bus quatuor intermdUs fascia vnica^ hteralibus sex pullidis. 
Lath, ind, om. 

Falcon with luteous cere arid throat, rufous haad and neck 
with black or brown streaks, white belly with ash-coloured 
bars, the two middle tail-feathers marked by a single and the 
side ones by six pale bands. 

Falco meridionalis. Lath, bed. orn, 

Rufous-Headed Falcon. Lath, syn. 

Native of Cayenne: scapulars ash-coloured 
barred with brown: quills cream- colour, barred 
with narrow black lines : length nineteen inches. 


forskahl's falcon, 

Falco ForskahlH. Falco cera pedibusque smilanatis Jkvis, svpra 
cinereus subtus ferru^neus, alis supra fuscis, cauda forficata 
fusco fasciata longitudine corporis, Lin, Syst, Nat, GmeL 
Falcon with cere and half-feathered legs yellow, above cinere- 
ous, beneath ferruginous, the wings brown above, the tail 
forked, of the length of the body, and banded with brown. 
Falco aegyptius. Lin, Syst, Nat, Gmel, 

Falco cinereo-ferrugineus, Forsk. F, Arab, 


Native of Egypt, where it is said to be very 
common in summer : size somewhat smaller than 
a common Kite: length eighteen inches. By an 
oversight, very pardonable in arranging this nu- 
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merous genus, the present species is twice particu- 
larized in the Gmelinian edition of the System a 
Naturae, viz. first under the title of Falco cegyptius, 
and again under that of F. Forskahlii. 


KESTRIL. 


Falco Tinunciilus. F. ferrugineus nigro maculatus, capitc caiw^ 
daque (maris) ca?iist hac fascia subterminali nigra. 

Ferruginous Hawk spotted with black, the head and tail (of the 
male) grey, the latter marked by a subterminal black bar. 
Falco Tinunculus. F, cera pedibusque Jlavis, dorso rnfo pimctis 
nigriSfpectore striis fuscis cauda rotundata, Lin, Spst, Nat, 
The Kestril, Stannel, Windhover. IFUl, orn, p. 84. Penn, 
Brit, Zool, edit,fol, p, 68. p/. A. Hayes Brit, Birds, pi, 4. 


By far the most elegant of the smaller British 
Hawks : general length of the male about fourteen 
inches, and the breadth about two feet three inches: 
colour of the back and wing-coverts bright ferru- 
ginous, spotted with black : the ijuill-feathers black 
with pale edges; the head blueish grey with SQiall 
longitudinal black streaks; aud the tail blue-grey 
with a broad black bar near the tip, which is white : 
the under parts of the bird are pale or yellow- 
ferruginous, with longitudinal black streaks: the 
bill is blue ; the cere and legs yellow. The female 
is much larger than the male: the colour of the 
back and wings less bright, and the spots disposed 
into transverse bars ; the head pale ferruginous, 
streaked with black, and the tail of similar colour, 
marked by numerous black bars, that at the tip 
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KESTBIL. 


being rather broader than the rest. It is said that 
the male bird scarcely differs from the female in 
plumage during its first and second year. 

The Kestril is a very common inhabitant of our 
own country, and in clear weather is very frequent- 
ly observed in the state so well described by Mr. 
Pennant, viz. “ fixed, as it were, in one place, and 
fanning the air with its wings.” At such times it 
is intent on its prey below, which frequently con- 
sists of the different species of field-mice, frogs, 
&c. It also preys on birds, and such is the violence 
with which it sometimes directs its horizontal flight, 
either in avoiding some more powerful enemy of 
its own tribe, or in the ardent pursuit of distant 
prey, that it has been known to break through a 
pane of glass, and fall stunned into the middle of 
a room in which were two opposite windows*. 
It has been often trained to the pursuit of the 
smaller kind of game, and is said to have been 
excellent in the chace of partridges and quails, and 
sometimes even of pheasants. It usually breeds 
either in tall trees, the hollows of rocks, or of lofty 
towers and ruins, and lays four eggs, similar in 
colour to those of the Iling-Tail. The best figures 
of the Kestril are tho.se in the folio edition of the 
British Zoology, 


* Such an event I remember to have happened, and it was 
supposed that some pigeons on the opposite side might hav^ 
occasioned tlie Hawk’s mistake. 
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Var. 

LEAD-COLOURED KESTRIL. 

Entirely lead-coloured or cinereous, except the 
tail, which was blackish, and the thighs and vent, 
which were fulvous. Supposed to be a native of 
Germany. 


SPOTTED GREY KESTRIL. 

Back, wings, and tail cinereous or ash-colour, 
barred with dusky or blackish spots: head and 
whole body beneath subfulvous, the breast and 
belly streaked by small blackish shaft-stripes: tail 
lead-coloured, with several black bars: throat and 
front yellowish white: bill blackish horn-colour, 
with the base of the mandibles, cere, and legs 
yellow. Germany. 

Some other varieties of the Kestril, differing 
in size and colour, may be found in the works of 
ornithological writers. 
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STONE FALCON. 


Falco Lithofalco. F. cera lutea, corpore svpra cinereo, suhtus 
rifo maculis longitudvialihus fuscis^ caiida cmcreay versus apicem 
nigricantey apice alba, Lin, Syst, Nat, Gmel, 

Falcon with luteous cere, body grey above, beneath rufous 
with longitudinal dusky spots, and cinereous tail black to- 
wards the tip, which is white, 

F. Lithofalco. F. cera lutea y corpore fusco cinereo y subtus ru- 
fesccntc striis fuscis, rcctricibm apice nigricantibus albo termi^ 
natisy lateralihus nigro fasciatis. Lath, ind, orn, 
Stone-Falcon. Will, orn, Le Rochier. Buff, ois, FI, Enl, 
44 /. 


This species, according to Monsieur Sonnini, is 
rather smaller than the Kcstril, measuring some- 
thing more than twelve inches in length: the wings, 
when closed, reach about three quarters the length 
of the tail: the first feather of the wings is much 
shorter than the second, which is the longest of all : 
the feathers on the upper part of the head and 
Ijody, with the wing-coverts, are cinereous with 
black shafts: between the nostrils and the eye is 
a slight mixture of reddish: the throat and lower 
part of the neck are white with black shafts: the 
upper part of the neck, the breast, belly, sides, 
thighs, and lower tail-coverts are brown with black 
shafts: the larger wing- feathers are brown, barred 
transversly on their inner webs with white, except 
the first, which is barred on both sides : the smaller 
wing-feathers are cinereous, barred internally with 
white : the tail cinereous, but blackish towards the 
end, tipped with white, and marked by a few 
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blackish spots*: the cere, irides, and legs are 
yellow : the bill cinereous blue, and the claws black. 
The above is the description given by Monsieur 
Sonnini, who observes, that the Stone-Falcon, 
though an European bird, seems to be but imper- 
fectly known. 


MOUNTAIN FALCON. 

Falco montanus. F. pedibus kteis, corpore supra ex fusco cinereo, 
gula jvguloque albidis, maculatis, caudee basi cinerea, medio 
nigricante, apice albo, Lin, Spst, Nat, GmeL 

Falcon with yeljow legs, body above brown-cinereous, throat 
white and spotted, tail grey at the base, blackish in the 
middle, and white at the tip. 

Falco raontanus. Raii, ax^,p, 13, Briss.om, 

Mountain Falcon. Will, am. Lath, syn. 

This is said to be less than the Peregrine Falcon, 
but with a shorter tail : the throat spotted some- 
times with black or ferruginous, and sometimes 
entirely black. Mr. Latham observes, after Brisson, 
that when the bird has arrived at its full colours 
the head is black- Brisson thinks it probable that 
it may be a variety of the Stone-Falcon, and like- 
wise mentions another variety of a cinereous colour 
above, paler on the wing-coverts, and beneath en- 
tirely white. 

♦ Mr. Latham describes the tail as barred transversly witt 
black, except on the two middle featber*. 
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LUNATED FALCON. 

Falco lunulatus. fuacus, pectore maculoso, f route lunula colli 

corporeque suhtus flavescentibus. Lath, suppL ind, orn. 

Brown Falcon^ with spotted breast) front, crescent of the 
neck, and body beneath yellowish. 

Lunated Falcon. Lath, suppL 2. 

Native of New Holland : length twelve inches : 
all the upper parts brown, the under buff-yellow, 
passing upwards in shape of a crescent on each 
side under the eyes: breast marked with numerous 
brown spots, and thighs with fine brown lines. 


FAIR FALCON. 

Falco clarus. F,/uscus, capita 4* corpora auhtua Mo, vertice 4* 
abdomine medio ccerulescentibus. Lath, suppL ind, orn. 

Brown Falcon, with the head and body beneath white, the top 
of the head and abdomen blueish in the middle. 

Fair Falcon. Lath, auppl, 2. 

Native of New Holland: length about twelve 
inches : legs and irides yellow : said to vary in 
having the top of the head spotted with black. 
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LURID FALCON. 

Falco discolor, P. griseo-nigricansj, subtus ferrugineus, teptrici- 
bvs inferioribus alarum ^ caudce albis. Lath, suppL ind, orn. 
Blackish-grey Falcon, beneath ferruginous, with the _ under 
wing and tail-coverts white. 

Rusty and grey Falcon. Lath, suppl. 2. 

Mentioned by Mr. Latham from a description 
given in the Transactions of the Natural History 
Society of Paris: size not particularized : native of 
Cayenne. 


SONNINI'S FALCON. 

Falco Sonninensis. F. cauda subforcipata, corpore cinereo subtus 
alboy tibiis plumosis. Lath, suppl. ind. orn. 

Falcon with subforcipated taih cinereous body white beneath, 
and plumed legs. 

Length about a foot: bill very hooked, and an 
inch long: cere and legs yellow: tail scarce per- 
ceptibly forked unless when expanded. Native of 
Egypt, where, according to Monsieur Sonnini, it 
is common, hovering about over the rice-fields in 
the manner of a Kestril. 
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WINKING FALCON. 


Falco connivens. F, badius subtm Jlavescens TnucuUB fmcis, 
cernicc axillaribuH albo-maculafis. Lath, sifppl. ind, orn. 
Brown Falcon, yellowish beneath with broWn spots, with the 
neck and axillary feathers spotted with White. 

Winking Falcon. Lath, suppl, 2. 

Size of a Hen-Harrier: quiil and tail feathers 
barred with white. Native of New Holland. 


PACIFIC FALCON. 

Falco pacificus. F. fiiscus vigro maculatus, suUus flat ascent 
Uriels nigris, capite colloque albis. Lath, suppl, ind, om. 
Brown Falcon spotted with black, beneath yellowish with 
black lines ; the head and neck white. 

Length from sixteen to eighteen inches: bill, 
irides, and legs yellow: tail longish, with seven or 
eight oblique black bars. Native of New Holland, 
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SPARROW-HAWK. 

Fdco Nisas. F, griseo-fuscus, subtua albidus fiaco mtdulatus, 
cauda nigro fasciola apice alba. 

Grey-Brown Hawk, beneath whitish undulated witli brown, 
tail barred with black, and white at the tip. 

Falco Nisus. F. ccra viridi, pedibus Jlavis, abdomine albo griseo 
mdulato, cauda fasciis nigricantibus. Lin, Syst, Nat. 

Sparrow-Hawk. Will. orn. Penn. Brit. Zool. Lath, syn. 

This well-known species, so remarkable for the 
ravages it commits in the neighbourhood of dove- 
houses, &c. is numbered by Falconers among the 
short-winged Hawks, or such in which the wings 
when closed fall short of the end of the tail. It is 
a species in which the difference of size between 
the male and female is more remarkable than in 
most other Hawks ; the male usually measuring 
about twelve inches, and the female fifteen. The 
general colour is grey-brown above, varying in 
depth or intensity in different individnals: the 
quill-feathers are marked by blackish or dusky 
bars, and the tail is crossed by four or five black- 
ish bars : the under parts of the bird are white, 
elegantly crossed or undulated by numerous linear 
dusky or blackish bars: tl>e bill is dusky-blue, the 
cere and legs yellow. In some birds the throat 
and breast are marked by perpendicular rufous or 
dusky streaks, while the abdomen is barred as 
before described; and in some a cast of ferruginous 
takes place on various parts of the plumage. “ This, 
says Mr. Pennant, is the most pernicious Hawk. 
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we have; and makes great havoc among pigeons 
as well as partridges. It builds in hollow trees, in 
old nests of crows, large ruins, and high rocks, 
and lays four white eggs, encircled near the blunter 
end with red specks.” 

Monsieur Brisson mentions a variety of the 
Sparrow-Hawk, spotted and otherwise varied with 
white ; and Mr. Latham records an elegant speci- 
men entirely of a milk-white colour, which was 
shot in Dorsetshire. 


PIGEON-HAWK. 


Falco columbarius. F. griseus, suhtus albus maculis oblongis 
nigris, cauda fusca f asciis quatuor cinereis. 

Grey Hawk, white beneath with oblong black spots, and brown 
tail crossed by four grey bands, 

Falco columbarius. F. ccra pedibttsqm luteis, carport fvsco 
subtus albido, cauda fusca fasciis linearibus quatuor albis, Lin, 
Syst. Nat, 

Pigeon Hawk. Catesh, Carol, I, pi, 3, 

This is a North-American species, and seems to 
have been first described by Catesby in his Natural 
History of Carolina. It usually measures about 
ten or twelve inches in length, and is of a blueisli 
grey colour above, with a dark or blackish streak 
on each feather : the quill-feathers are dusky, and 
marked on their inner webs with large, oval, white 
spots: the tail is long, of a black colour tipped 
with white, and crossed by four bands of blueishr 
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grey : the hind-head is generally spotted with pale 
ferruginous, and the under parts of the bird are 
white, with large oblong black spots. This species 
is foundfrom Hudson’s Bay as low asSouthCarolina. 
In Hudson’s Bay it appears, according to Mr. 
Pennant, in May, on the banks of the Severn river j 
breeds, and retires south in autumn. It feeds on 
small birds, and on the approach of any person 
flies in circles, and makes a great shrieking. It 
forms its nest in a rock, or some hollow tree, with 
sticks and grass, and lines it with feathers. It lays 
from two to four eggs, which are white spotted 
with red. In Carolina it is observed to prey on 
pigeons and the young of wild turkies. 


Far. 


DtTBlOUS fALCON. 

This is described by Mr. Pennant in his Arctic 
Zoology, and is probably a variety of the preceding 
bird. Its length is about ten inches: the bill 
dusky j the cere, legs, and ir ides yellow : the head 
dusky with ferruginous streaks; the back and wing- 
coverts brown, edged with ferruginous: the pri- 
mary or large wing-feathers dusky ash-colour bar- 
red with black; the inner webs marked transversly 
with oval ferruginous spots: the breast and belly 
dull white, with oblong brown streaks nearly as in 
the English Merlin; the tail long, deep cinereous, 
crossed with four black bars. 
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great-billed sparrow-hawk. 

Falco iwagnirostris. F. cera pedibasque flavis, corpore supra 
fuscQ subtus aWo ferrugineo striato, cauda fasciis nigris et 
albis, Lin. Spst, Nat. GmeL 

Hawk with yellow cere and legs, body brown above, white 
beneath with transverse ferruginous streaks, and tail marked 
by black and white bars. 

Epervier a gros bee de Cayenne. Buff. ois. PI, Enl. 464, 

Slightly described by Buffon, who received it 
from Cayenne: size somewhat larger than that of 
a Sparrow-Haw^k, to which it is much allied, but 
has a larger bill in proportion, and the throat is 
subferruginous. 


IXGRIAN FALCOX. 

Falco vespertinus. F. fusco-cccrulesccns, subtus alhidits, eera 
pedibus palpehrisque lutcis aisso femorilmsqvc ferrugineis. 

Blueish-browTi Falcon, whitish beneath, with yellow cere, 
eyelids, and legs, and ferruginous vent and thighs. 

Falco vespertinus. F. cera pedibus palpehrisque lutcis, crisso 
femoribusque ferrugineis. Lin. Spst. Nat. Gnicl. 

Ingrian Falcon. Lath, syn. 

Size of a pigeon : bill yellow with a brown tip ; 
native of Russia and Siberia, flying chiefly in the 
evening, and even by night, and preying princi* 
pally on quails. The bird which I have already 
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described as a supposed variety of the Kestril, 
under the title of Lead-coloured Kestril, may 
perhaps belong to the present species. 


GUIANA FALCON. 

Falco superciliosus. F. cera pedibtis palpehrisque lufeis, corpore 
fusco albido iindulato^ remigibus Jhrrugineis nigro fasciatis, 
Lin, Syst, Nat, 

Falcon with luteous cere, eyelids, and legs, brown body with 
whitish undulations, and ferruginous wing-feathers banded 
with black. 

Guiana Falcon. Lath, syn. 

It is, according to Linnaeus, of the size of a 
Magpie, with the body brown above, the lower 
parts and thighs thickly undulated with black: the 
wing-feathers ferruginous with several black bars, 
but the secondaries are whitish on their hinder 
edges: the tail is black, with two broad cinereous 
bars, and is also cinereous at the tip : the vent is 
white with black variegations: the eye-brows naked 
beneath and prominent: the lores or spaces be- 
tween the bill and eye beset with black spreading 
bristles : the bill and legs black : the under wing- 
coverts white, with very fine black lines. Native 
of South America. 
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CAPE KESTBIL. 


Falco Capensis. F. supra ferrugincus nigro maeulatus, suhtus 
rufa-flavescais macuUs longitudinalibus nigris, cauda albido 
nigroque fasciata. 

Falcon, ferruginous above with black spots, beneath rufo- 
flavesent with longitudinal black spots j and the tail marked 
by black and whitish bars. 

Le Montagnard. Levailt. ois. pi. 35, 

So much allied is this bird to the Falco Tinnun- 
culus or European Kestril, that we can hardly 
consider it in any other light than as the Kestril 
modified and in some degree altered by the effect 
of climate. The figure given by Monsieur Levail- 
lant under the title of Le Montagnard, seems to 
differ in scarcely any material respect from a 
female Kestril. It is however, according to Levaib 
lant, a larger bird, and differs in having the tail 
more rounded, and barred in a similar manner in 
both sexes, while the wings are somewhat shorter 
in proportion. It is found in many of the interior 
parts of Africa, and is likewise very common at the 
Cape of Good Hope, where it is called the red or 
stone-falcon. It is chiefly observed in high and 
rocky situations, and feeds on the smaller kind of 
quadrupeds, lizards, insects, &c. It makes its nest 
among rocks, of dry twigs and grass, and lays six, 
seven, or even eight eggs, which are of a deep 
rufous colour, resembling the plumage of the bird 
itself. 
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THE HOBBY. 

Palco Subbuteo. F. tubaeruleo nigricans, stibtus allnu maculit 
oblongis fttsds, genis utrinque macula descendente nigra. 

Blueish'dusky Falcon, beneath white with oblong black spots, 
and cheeks marked on each side by a decoding black spot. 

Falco Subbuteo. F. cera pedibusque Jlavis, dorso fusco, nucha 
alba, ahdomine palUdo macuUs oblongis fuscis. Lin, Spsf, Nat. 

The Hobby. Will, orn, Penn. Brit. Zool. ^ c. 

The Hobby is well described by Mr. Pennant. 
“ It is, says he, a bird of passage, but breeds in 
England, and migrates in October. The male 
weighs seven ounces: the length is one foot; the 
breadth two feet three inches: cere and orbits 
yellow: irides hazel: upper mandible furnished 
with a process: above each eye a white line: the 
crown of the head and back are of a deep blueish 
black: the hind part of the head is marked with 
two pale yellow spots; each cheek with a black 
one pointing downwards: the coverts of the wings 
are of the same colour with the back, but slightly 
edged with rust-colour: the interior webs of the 
secondary and quill-feathers are varied with oval 
transverse reddish spots: the breast white, marked 
with oblong spots of black: thighs and vent-feathers 
pale orange: the two middle feathers of the tail 
are entirely of a deep dove-colour: the others are 
barred on their interior sides with rust-colour and 
<-4ipped with a dirty white. The spots on the breast 
of the female are of a higher colour than those of 

V. VII. IS 
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the male: it is greatly superior in size: its leg.^ 
have a tinge of green; in other respects it re- 
sembles the former.” 


ORANGE-BREASTED HOBBY. 

l^'alco aurantias. F, rostra peUbusque planAeis, corpore nigri- 
cante, dorso basique caudcB f asciis albicantihus interrvptisp pcc- 
torefuhoyfemorihusferrugineis. Lath, ind, orn. 

Falcon with lead-coloured bill and legs, blackish body with the 
back and base of the tail marked by interrupted whitish bars, 
fulvous breast, and ferruginous thighs, 

Orange-Breasted Hobby. Lath, syn. 

The different specimens of this bird vary in sizCj 
some measuring ten, and others fifteen inches: 
they also vary in intensity of colour, some being 
marked with blueish instead of whitish bands on 
the back; and the smaller varieties have orange- 
coloured legs. Supposed to be a native of South 
America. 
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GREATER HOBBY. 

Falco plnelatius. F. supra nigro^ccerulescens, f asciis obsoletis 
cinereis rufa^griseisque^ subtus rufo-albus genis nigris. 

Falcon of a blueish black colour above with obscure cinereous 
and rufous-grey bars, beneath rufous-white with black 
cheeks. 

F. Subbuteo-Majoi. F, fasciatus supra nigricans subtus rufo» 
albus^ genis nigris^ rtctricibus fusco cinereoque fasciatis. Lath, 
ind, om. suppL 2. 

Der Grosse Baumfalke. Alfg, Ueh. der Vog, 1. Zusass, p, 600. 

This is much allied to the common Hobby, 
but according to its describers, is as large as a 
Raven. In its colours it considerably resembles 
the Peregrine Falcon, and inhabits the pine-forests 
of Germany, preying on hares, grous, and small 
birds. The female is considerably larger than 
the male, and less distinct in colours. In both 
the spots on the under parts are disposed into a 
kind of bars. 
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i5i*0TTED-tAtLED HOBBY. 

Faico plambetis. F. cera obscura, pedibus flceois, capite dorso 
infimo abdtmineqw cinereis, recttidhus lateralibus intusmacuHs 
tribuB albU. Lath. ind. orn. 

Falcon with obscure ceie^ yellow legs, head, lower part of back^ 
and abdoit^en cinereous, and tail-feathers marked internally; 
with three white spots. 

Spotted-Tailed Hobby. Laih. ind, orn. 

Size of a Sparrow-Hawk. .Native of Cayenne. 
Described by Mr. Latham from a preserved spe^ 
timen. 


THE MERLIN. 

talco .^salon* F. ccra pedibusque Jlovis, capite fermgineo^ 
corpore ivpra ex cctrulescente cinereo, macidis striisque ferru- 
gineis, suhtus cx flavicante albo maculis oblongis, Un. Spst. 
Nat, Gmel. 

Falcon with yellow cere and legs, ferruginous head, body 
above blueish grey with ferruginous spots and streaks, be- 
neath yellowish white with oblong spots. 

Faico iEsalon. Briss, orn. 

Merlin. Will, orn, Penn, Brit, Zool, edit.fol, p, JO, pi, A. 12. 

The Merlin is the smallest of the British Hawksj 
and scarcely exceeds the size of a Blackbird. It 
is thus accurately described by Mr, Pennant. 

The Merlin weighs near five ounces and a half: 
its length is twelve inches j its breadth twenty-five : 
the bill is of a blueish lead-colourj the cere of a 
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lemon-colour: the irides very dark, almost black: 
the head is ferruginous, and each feather is marked 
with a black streak along the shaft: the back and 
wings are of a deep blueish ash-polour, adorned 
with ferruginous streaks and spots, and edged with 
the same: the quill -feathers are almost black, markr 
ed with reddish oval spots: the under coverts of 
the wings brown, beautifully marked with round 
white spots : the tail is five inches long, crossed 
with alternate bars of dusky and reddish clayr 
colour : on some of the feathers of the same bird 
are thirteen, on some fifteen; but in one bird I 
examined were no more than eight; the breast 
and belly are of a yellowish white, marked with 
oblong brown spots pointing downwards; the legs 
yellow: the wings when closed reach within aq 
inch and a half of the end of the tail. This species 
was often trained for hawking, and small as it is, 
was inferior to none in point of spirit : it was useft 
for taking partridges, which it would kill by a 
single stroke on the neck. The Merlin flies low, 
and is often seen along road-sides, skimming from 
one side of the hedges to the other in search of 
prey,” 

The Merlin, according to Mr. Pennant, does 
not breed ip England, but migrates into this 
country in October, about the time that the Hobby 
disappears. Mr. Latham however, pn the au- 
thority of a highly respectable observer, assures 
ns that it breeds in Cumberland, placing its nest 
pn the ground, in the inanner of the Ring-Tail. 
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Of this two instances have occurred, and in both 
were observed four young birds. The eggs, on 
the authority of the Portland Museum, m“e said to 
be of a plain chocolate-brown colour, roundish, 
and an inch and a quarter in length, 


Var. 

CARIRBEE MERLIN. 

Inhabits the Antilles, and is but very little su- 
perior in size to a Thrush. It is rufous above, 
spotted with black; and beneath white, with black 
longitudinal spots. Another variety is recorded 
by BufFon, allied in habit to the Hobby, and 
figured in the Planches Enlumin^es under the title 
of Emerlillon. BufFon calls it Esmerilloa des Fau- 
cotmiers. 
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AMERICAN MERLIN. 


Palco Sparverius. JP. ferruginevs, nigro sxihcceruleoqm narmSi 
gulaMlha I femina feminum TiniULncuVi rcfercnte. 

Ferruginous Hawk with black and blue-grey variegations and 
white throat j the female coloured like the female Kestril. 
Falco Sparverius. F. cera lutea, capite fusco, Dcrtice ahdomU 
ficque rubro, alis cctrulescentibm, Lin» Spst, Nat, (Mas.) 

F, cera pedibusque luteis, capUe .dnercQf corpore rtifO'-xinaceo 
nigro fascia to, svbtus aJbido^ macuUs ferrvgineis^ rectricibus 
f asciis undccim nigrif. Lath, ind, orUf (Fern.) 

Little Falcon. Catesb, Carpi, 1. p/, 5. 

Little Falcon. LatL syrtf 

Esmerillon de Cayenne. Buff.oU, Fl, Enl,^i4^ 

Falco Dominicensis. Lin, Spst, Nat, Gmel, 

St. Domingo Falcon. Penn. A ret, Zool, 

Emerillon de St. Domingue. PI, Enl, 4^5, 

New York Merlin. Lath, syn, 

A MOST elegant species, greatly allied in general 
appearance to the Kestril, but of considerably 
smaller size, and the male of a more variegated, 
aspect, being of a fine deep ferruginous colour 
above, somewhat paler or yellower beneath, with 
a white throat, the back spotted with black, the 
wing-coverts of a fine dove-colour or blue-grey 
with black spots, the quill-feaihers blackish, the 
tail ferruginous with a black bar near the tip, and 
the two exterior feathers white with black bars : 
the head is dove-coloured in front and at the nape, 
while beneath each eye is a descending black spot, 
generally accompanied by two others at some dis- 
tance beyond it on each side. The female has 
the head coloured as in the male, but with the 
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throat less white: in other respects it is similar 
to the female Kestril. This beautiful species 
inhabits various parts both of North and South 
America, occurring, according to Pennant, from 
Nova Scotia to the Antilles. It IS lull'd o£* £111 
active and spirited nature, and preys on small 
birds, mice, lizards, and insects. 


CRIARD FALCON. 

Falco clamosus. T, griseua, aiarum tectridhus nigris, svbtus 
albus, orhitis ruhris, palpehris ciliatis. 

Grey Falcon, with black wing-coverts, beneatli white, with 
red orbits and ciliated eyelids. 

Falco vociferus. F, pedibus Jlcvois, corpore cinereo-griseo suhtm 
cdbo, tectridhus alarum minor ibus majoribuaque nigris. Lath, 
ind, em, 

Criard Falcon. Lath, syn. 

Petite Buse criarde. Sonner, voy, ind, 2. p, 184. 

Native of India, frequenting the coast of Coro- 
mandel: size of a Wood-Pigeon; bill short; irides 
and legs yellow: often seen in rice-fields, where it 
feeds on frogs, &c. and wlien disturbed sets up a 
loud cry. 
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TACHIRO FALCON* 

Fako Tachiro. Falcofuaau, subtus albtts macuUs hmatis, rep* 
tticibus fasciatist Lath, ind^ om, suppL 

Brown Falcon^ white beneath with lunated brown spots, and 
fasciated tail. . 

Speckled Sparrow-Hawk. Lath, syn^ 

Nearly the size of a Goshawk : head and neck 
varied with white: wing-feathers white at the tips: 
tail longish, brown, with deeper bands : bill blue- 
ish: irides and legs yellow. Inhabits the deep 
forests of Africa, and is hgured and described 
by Monsieur Levaillant under the name of Xe 
Tachiro. 


TACUARX) FALCON. 

Falco Tachardug. F,fuscti€, subtus Jlavescem fusco varius, cauda 
fasciatUy tibiis maculatis. Lath, ind, om. swppl. 

Brown Falcon, yellowish beneath with brown variegations, 
fasciated tail, and spotted thighs. 

Tachard Falcon. Lath, suppl, 2. Le Tachard. LevailL ois. 

Habit of a Buzzard, but smaller: tail longish, 
brown, with blackish bars : legs red : thighs well 
plumed. Native of Africa, frequenting the banks 
of rivers. 
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GABAR FALCON. 

Falco Gabar. jP. fuScus, subtus griseo-ccerukscenSj abdominc 
albofasciis fuscis. Lath, ind, orn. suppL 
Brown Falcon, blueish-grey beneath, with white abdomen 
banded with brown. .. 

lled-Legged Falcon. Lath, suppl. 2. Le Gabar. LcvailL 
ois. 


Size of a Sparrow-Hawk : bill black: irides yel- 
low : cere and legs bright red r thighs banded 
with brown like the belly. Native of the interior 
ol Africa. 


BUZON FALCON. 

Falco Buzon. F. nigricans ^ rufo Tarius, suit us rufus, rectricibui 
nigris medio fascia intcrriipta alba. Lath. ind. orn. suppl. 2. 
Blackish Falcon with rufous variegations, beneath rufous, with 
black tail marked on the middle by an interrupted white bar. 
Hobby Buzzard. Lath, suppl. 2. Le Buzon. Levaill, ois. 


Size of a Hobby: bill dusky: cere and legs yel- 
low : wings, when closed, reach only about a third 
of the tail : Native of Cayenne. 
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BUZZARET FALCON. 

Falco Buzarellus. F, fasciatusy supra rufo-fuscus, suhtus Jla<^ 
vescens, remigihus ntgris. Lath, ind, orn, suppl. 

Fasciated Falcon, above rufous-brown, beneath yellowish, with 
black wing-feathers. 

Buzzaret. Lath, syn, suppl, 2, Le Buseray. Ltvaill, ais. 

Size of the Moor- Buzzard : head and neck ru- 
fous white, varied with brown: back and wings 
rufous, spotted or streaked with black in a fasciated 
manner: tail barred with similar colours: wings, 
when closed, reach to the end of the tail. In- 
habits Cayenne, and may perhaps be the species 
mentioned by Monsieur Mauduit in the Encyclo- 
pedie Methodique under the name of Busard 
roux de Cayenne. 


BRISSONIAN HAWK. 

Falco Brissonianus. F, fuscus rufo varius, suhtus albus striis 
subferrugineis transversis, cauda nigro fasciata. 

Brown Hawk with rufous variegations, beneath white with 
transverse subferruginous streaks, and tail barred with black, 
Falco minutus. F, cera fusca, pedibus luteis, corpore suhtus 
albo, rectricihus fitsds fiigro Jasdatis, Lin, Syst, Nat, Gmcl, 
Accipiter minor. Briss, av, Falco minutus. Lath, ind. oni. 

Described by Brisson, who says it is smaller 
than the Merlin, measuring only eleven inches and 
three quarters: the bill is black, the cere brown. 
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and the legs yellow : it is a native of Malta> and, 
according to BrissOn, varies ooc^ion^lly, in having 
lance-shaped spots on the breast, and only four 
bands across the tail, ivluch^ in the figure accom- 
panying Monsieur Brissmi’s description, appears 
to be crossed by five or siic. 


VIELLOTINE HAWK. 

Falco Viellotinus. F, Jerrugineus, gula aWida, pcctort abdomine 
fmoribusque albofernigineuque striatu, 

Femiginous Hawk, with whitish throat; the breast, beUf, 
and thighs marked by white and femiginous stripes. 

Le Petit Malfini. Sonmni Buff. 

Native of St. Domingo: length nine indies? 
colour uniform ferruginous above; the throat 
white, with a dusky streak down the shafts of the 
feathers; the breast, belly, and thighs varied with 
ferruginous and white bars. Described by Sonnini 
from Monsieur Viellote, who discovered the sper 
cies. The female has not been observed, 
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i'aldo MinuUils. F. futcusi subtut albus, pectore striis descent 
dentibus, abdominef asciis transcermfuscis. 

Brown Hawk white beneath, the breast iilarked by descending 
brown streaks, the abdohien by transverse brown bars. 

Falco MinuUus. F.fuscus, subtut albus, pectore striis abdomine 
f asciis fuscis. Lath, ind, or%, suppl. 

Le Minnie. LevailL ois. pi, 34. Dwarf Hawk. Lath, suppl, 2. 


Smaller than a Merlin: upper parts brown, the 
tail crossed by a few deeper bars: under parts 
white, marked on the throat and breast by oblong 
brown spots, and on the belly and thighs by nar-* 
row transverse bars. This small Hawk is a native 
of the interior of Africa, where it was observed by 
Monsieur Levaillant, who describes it m of a highly 
bold and spirited nature, preying on small birds* 
and occasionally driving away from its haunts even 
the larger birds of its own genus, as well as Shrikes, 
&c. It builds on trees; forming its nest of small 
twigs, intermixed with moss and leaves externally, 
and lining it with wool and feathers: the eggs are 
five in number, spotted wiib brown near each end* 
The female bird is nearly twice the size of the 
male* Monsieur Levaillant relates a singular 
instance of the audacity of this .species. He was 
sitting at a table, engaged in preparing sotae birds 
lately killed ; when one of these Hawks suddenly 
stooped, and seized one of the newly stuffed speci- 
mens, and flying with it to a neighbouring tree, 
began to plume and tear it open, but finding 
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nothing but moss and cotton, seemed indignant at 
the disappointment, and, after tearing in pieces 
the skin, at length contented itself with devouring 
the head, the only part which rentained in its 
natural state. 


BARRED HAWK. 

iPalco doliatus. F. fuscus superciliis albis, alis albido fasciatis, 
sublus albo-Jlavescens fusco maculatus. 

Brown Hawk with white eyebrows and whitish-banded wings, 
beneath yellowish white with brown spots. 

Emerillon varid. Sonnini Bvff. Emerilloh barioM. Davd. 
ois. 

Length ten inches: bill violet: cere, irides, and 
legs yellow: tail marked with whitish bars, more 
apparent beneath than above: under tail-coverts 
and flanks brown, with two or three round white 
spots on each side the shafts : thighs ferruginous 
with black shafts. Native of Carolina: observed 
by Bose. 
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SIBERIAN HAWK. 

Falco Sibiricus. F, plumbeus, torque ferruginco, subtus albido 
maculis ferrugineo-fuscis. 

Lead-coloured Hawk with ferruginous collar, beneath white 
with ferruginous-brown spots. 

Falco Regulus. F, cera virescente, pedibus obscure Jlavis torque 
ferrugineo^ corpore supra jdumbeo, subtus albido maculis ex 
ferruginco fuscis. Pall, it, 2, p, 70? • dJn, Spst. Nat* 

Siberian Falcon, Lath, syn* 

Native of Siberia : observed by Dr. Pallas : shape 
or habit that of a Kestril: weight less than half a 
pound: cere greenish, hides brown, which colour, 
according to Dr. Pallas, is observed in all the more 
spirited kind of Hawks. The particular size of 
this species is not mentioned. It is said to prey 
chiefly on Larks. 
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C^RULESCEJfT HAWE. 


Fal(^ csrulescens. F. nigro-cifr^teau, lubtui luteut, gaiit 
alhis macula descendente ntgrai raH^bus rectricibusque intus 
ttlbo-faicialh. 

Slaeish'Black Hawk^ luteoda beneath, with white cheeks 
matked by a descending li^ck spot; the quill and tail* 
feathers barred intd^hiilfy .wijdt white. 

The little black a^ tnxnge-onloured Indian Hawk. Edw, 

pi. 108 . - V 

Falco ciemleiiMhs. i^. cara pa^rit pedibus subtmque luteus, 
tempordndi^iiica a^a tH^utis. lAn. Spst. Nat. 

Bengal Falctb. Lati, spn. 

This very small and elegant species was first 
described by Edwards under the title of the Little 
black coloured Indian Hawk, The in- 

dividual which he has figured seems to have been 
a fein^u bird, and appears to measure about six 
inches in length : its colour on the upper parts is 
an elegant glossy blue-black, and on the under 
parts bright orange-yellow : the orbits of the eyes 
are bare and yellow; the forehead and sides of the 
head white; and from eauh eye downwards runs 
a long black spot or streak, as in several of the 
Falcon tribe : the tail-feathers are crossed on their 
inner webs by several white bars: the bill is blue, 
and furnished with a strong tooth or process on 
each side the upper mandible : the cere and legs 
are yellow, and it is observable that the latter are 
very strong, rather short, and that the proportions 
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of the whole bird are somewhat like those of an 
Eagle in miniature. The male differs in being 
still smaller than the female, and in being white 
beneath, with a tinge of yellow-ferruginous on the 
abdomen : above and beneath each eye is a white 
stripe, as in the female. The Cmrulescent Hawk 
is a native of Bengal, and it is probable that, not- 
withstanding its diminutive size, it has been some- 
times trained to the pursuit of game; since, ac- 
cording to Edwards, the specimen which he de- 
scribed had on each of its legs a piece of leather, 
such as Hawk’s bells are usually fastened with. 


TINY HAWK. 

Falco tinus. F. pedibus Jlavis, corpore cinereo-fuscOf snbtus albido 
fasciis nigricantibusy vertice albido. Lath, ind, om» 

Hawk with yellow legs, cinereous-brown body white beneath 
with blackish bars, and whitish crown. 

Tiny Hawk. Lath. syn. suppl. 

Described by Mr. Latham from a specimen in 
the Leverian Museum. Mr. Latham commemo- 
rates it as by far the smallest of the hawk kind he 
ever met with ; but there seems to be some mistake 
as to the length, which is said to be six inches from 
the bill to the rump, the tail being wanting in the 
specimen. The reader will observe that the pre- 
ceding species measures scarcely more than six 
inches from the bill to the end of the tail. 
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V. VII. 



STRIX. OWL, 

Generic Character. 

^strum aduncum, absque Bill hooked, without cere, 
cera. 

i^ares oblongaR, pennis se- Nostrils oblong, covered 
taceis recutnbentibus ob- with recumbent setaceous 
tectse. feathers. 

Paput grande, auribos ocu- Head, eyes, and ears large, 
lisque magnis. 

Lingua bifida. Tongue bifid. 

Digitus externus rrtrq pao- Exterior toe moveable back- 
bills. wards. 

^ThE alliapce between the genus Strix and that 
of Falco is extremely strong, and indeed Owls may 
be considered as a kind of nocturnal Hawks, differ- 
ing, as Linnaeus most happily observes, from 
those birds, in the same manner as Moths differ 
from Butterflies; the one being chiefly nocturnal, 
and the other dibrnal. They possess the power of 
turning backwards a,t pleasure the exterior toe or 
joint of tbe foot : their sense of hearing is very 
acute, on account of the large orifices of their ears: 
jtheir sight, in gaieral, is dull or feeble by day, 
but strong during the hours of evening, or in very 
dusky, obscure states of the atmosphere. They 
Are divided into the Horned Owls, or such as have 
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lengthened feathers on each side the head, re- 
sembling horns or ears, capable of being more or 
less erected at the pleasure of the bird, and into 
the Smooth-Headed Owls, or such as are destitute 
of the elongated plumes above-mentioned. To 
these I shall in the present work take the liberty 
of adding a third division, under the name of 
Accipitrine Owls, or such as from their general 
habit, which is more slender than in the two 
preceding sections, their greater length of tail, 
and their subdiurnal flight, are more nearly allied 
ito Hawks than the rest of their congeners. 


GREAT HORNED OWL. 

Strix Bubo. S. auriculata rufa, maculis punctisque mgns,fusm, 
cinereisque variato. 

Rufous Horned Owl, variegated with black, brown, and asli- 
coloured spots and freckles. 

Strix Bubo. capite auriculato, corpore rvfo, Lin. SysL 
Nat. 

Strix Bubo. Museum Leverianum.p. lip. 

Great Horn-Owl, or Eagle-Owl. JVill. orn. 

Le Grand Due. Buff. ois. PI. Enl. 435. 

Eagle-Owl. Penn. Brit. ZooL 

Of all the species of Owls yet known the present, 
is the largest, being scarcely inferior in size to an 
Eagle, its general colour is rufous or ferruginous, 
varied with larger and smaller spots and markings 
of brown, black, and grey ; together with innumer- 
able freckles or minute specks of the same colours. 
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It is found however of a deeper or lighter hue, 
according to various circumstances of age, health, 
and climate: the larger wing and tail-feathers are 
obscurely varied by dusky transverse bars: the 
bill is black, the eyes very large, and of a bright 
reddish or golden-orange colour: the legs are short 
and strong, thickly clothed, down to the very claws, 
with fine downy and setaceous plumes, and the 
claws are extremely large, strong, and black. 

This species, including its varieties, appears to 
be pretty generally diffused throughout the tem- 
[)erate and northern parts of the old continent, 
and is even supposed to occur both in North and 
Bouth America*. In our own country it is very 
rarely seen, and can only be considered in the light 
of an occasional straggler. In Germany it .seems 
to be more common than in other parts of Europe. 
It preys in the manner of Eagles and the larger 
Falcons, on hares, rabbets, and almost all kind of 
birds, and builds its Jiest, which is composed of 
strong twigs, and lined or spread with dried leaves, 
SiC. among the crags of rocks, or among ruined 
('difices, and lays, as is .sujjposed, rarely more than 
two eggs, which arc larger and rounder than 
tho.se of a hen, and of a rufous colour, blotched 
with variegations not much unlike those of the 
bird itself. 

It is needless to ob.serve that Owls in general 
are regarded in most countries as birds of ill omen, 

* Ihe Jurocutu of Maregrave seems to be the same species, 
as well as the Bubo Ludovicianus, or Grand Due de b Louisiane 
of Monsieur Daudin. 
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andsuperstitiously considered as messengers of woe. 
This appears to be the case in the New World as 
well as the Old, since the Americans hold the same 
opinion. Tlie Athenians alone among the ancients 
seem to have been free from this popular prejudice, 
and to have regarded the Owl with veneration 
rather than abhorrence, considering it as the fa- 
vorite bird of Minerva. The kind thus venerated 
appears to have been a variety of the present spe- 
cies, somewhat smaller than those which occur in 
the colder parts of Europe, and of rather darker 
coIour.s, and is said to be common in many parts 
of Greece. 

But, if the Greeks thus honoured the appearance 
of the Owl, the Romans on the contrary viewed it 
with detestation and dread : It was held consecrated 
to Proserpine; itsappearance foreboded unfortunate 
events, and we are assured by Pliny that even 
the city of Rome itself underwent a solemn lustra- 
tion in consequence of one of these birds having 
accidentally strayed into tlie Capitol. 

The generality of figures of this magnificent 
species do but ill express the beauty of its plumage, 
the variegations of which are such as to produce 
an uncommonly elegant association of colours 
in themselves obscure. One of the finest speci- 
mens I recollect any where to have seen was pre- 
served in the Leverian Museum, and is represented 
in the third number of the work entitled Museum 
Leverianum: it is copied into the present work, 
and is accompanied by Edwards’s representation 
of the smaller or Athenian variety. 
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Var. f 

LAFLANjy HORNED OWL. 

Strix Scandiaca. Ijin. SysL Nat. This^ from 
the description given by Linnaeus, on the authority 
of a drawing in the possession of Rudbeck, and 
confirmed by the attestation of a Mr. Tonning of 
Drontheim in Norway, is, probably, no other than 
a variety of the Strix Bubo or Great Horned Owl, 
in a state of plumage changed into whiteness by 
the effect of an arctic winter; a circumstance 
which is well known to take place in several of the 
northern animals. Its size is compared to that 
of a Turky : tire body is whitish, with black spots, 
and the head furnished with ear-like plumes. It 
has been observed in the Alpine parts of Swedish 
Lapland*. 


BARE-LEGGED HORNED OWL. 

This is commemorated by Aldrovandus,. and 
from him repeated by Willughby and others. It 
differs only in having the legs less stout, destitute 
of feathers, and furnished with smaller claws, per- 
haps owing to some accidental circumstance, or 
from inaccuracy in the drawing, from which alone 
it seems to have been described by jUdrovandus. 


* See Rariora in Ampen ; Acad : vob 7* p* 479. 
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AFRICAN HORNED OWl. 

This, which is described and figured by Monsieur 
Levaillant, is of somewhat smaller size than the 
European bird, with a browner and less elegantly 
variegated plumage: it is found about the Cape 
of Good Hope, where it frequents rocky places, 
forming its nest with a heap of small branches^ 
mixed with dried leaves and moss, and depositing 
three eggs. 


MAGELLANIC HORNED OWL. 

Size of a Goose; colour consisting of white, 
yellow, and blackish variegations : ear-feathers or 
horns two inches long: mentioned by Marcgrave. 


VIRGINIAN HORNED OWL. 

$trix Virginiana. S. uuriculala futca, cinerto rufoque Vftriatai 
fiubius albida lineis transversis /usds, , 

Brown Horned Owl, with rufous and ash-coloured yariegations^ 
beneath whitish, with transverse brown lines. 

'■s’ • . • 

Strix Virginiana. S, corpore fusco rufo dnereoque lineato, suhtus 
dnerascente driis transxersis fusds, remgibus rectridbitsquc 
fusco fqsdatis. Lath. ind. orn. 

Bubo Virgii^anus. Briss, om. 

Virginian Eared Owl. Edw. pi, 6o. Lath, syn. 

This, which by some ornithologists, and even 
by Mr. Pennant, has been considered as a variety 
of the preceding species, is marked by so charac- 
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teristic a disposition of colours as to leave no doubt 
of its being truly distinct. It is a native of many 
parts of North America, and seems to have been 
first figured and accurately described by Edwards, 
from a living specimen then recently brought from 
Virginia. " It approaches, says Edwards, near in 
magnitude to the Greatest Horn or Eagle-Owl: 
the bigness of the head in this seems not at all 
inferior to that of a Cat: the wing, when closed, 
measures from the top to the ends of the quills 
full fifteen inches: the bill is black, the upper 
mandible hooked, and overhanging the nether, 
as in Eagles and Hawks, having no angle in them, 
but plain on its edges: it is covered with a skin 
in which are placed the nostrils, and that skin hid 
with a bristly kind of grey feathers that grow round 
the basis of the bill: the eyes are large, having 
circles round them, pretty broatl, of a bright, 
shining gold-colour: the space round the eyes, 
which one may call the face, is of a light brown, 
confusedly mixed with orange-colour, gradually 
becoming dusky where it borders on the eyes: 
over the eyes it hath white strokes: the feathers 
that compose the horns begin just above the bill, 
where they are intermixed with a little white, but 
as they extend onwards beyond the head, they 
become of a red-brown, clouded with dusky, and 
tipped with black: the top of the head, neck, 
back, wings, and upper side of the tail are barred 
across with dusky bars of reddish: the greater 
wing-feathers and the tail are barred across with 
dusky bars of half an inch breadth, some a little 
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more, some less: the feathers between the back 
and wings are orange-coloured tipped with white: 
the fore jjart of the neck and breast are bright 
brown inclining to orange, which grows fainter on 
the sides: this brown part is spotted with pretty 
large dark spots, and intermixed between the spots 
with the same dusky colour : the middle of the 
breast, belly, thighs, and under side of the tail are 
white, or faint ash-colour, barred transversly with 
dusky lines pretty regularly: the inside of the 
wings coloured and variegated in the same man- 
ner: the legs and toes, almost to the ends, arc 
covered with light ilsh-coloured feathers : the ends 
of the toes, and claws, of a dark horn-colour/’ 

Like the Great European Horned Owl, this 
species varies occasionally in the cast of its colours, 
which are sometimes darker, and with fewer of the 
orange-ferruginous variegations in its plumage: 
the under parts are also of a clearer white, and 
more closely and distinctly barred with the trans- 
verse blackish lines in some specimens than ia 
others. This bird is found in North America as 
high as Hudson’s Bay, frequenting woody districts, 
and uttering, according to Mr. Pennant, " a most 
hideous noise in the woods, not unlike the hollowing 
of a Man ; so that passengers, beguiled by it, often 
lose their way.” 
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CEYLONESE HORNED OWL. 


Strix Zeylonensis. S, corpore rufo-fusco nigro striato, subtus 
lufescente, remigibus rectricibiisque nigro albo rufescentcque 
striatis, "Lath, ind, ortu 

Rufous-brown Homed Owl, with transverse black streaks, 
beneath subluteous, the wings and tail marked by black, 
white, and mfescent streaks. 

Ceylonese Eared Owl. Brown*s III, ZooL 

This is described by Mr. Pennant from the work 
entitled Brown’s Illustrations of Zoology, in which 
most of the figures were from drawings in the 
collection of Governor Loten. The length of this 
species is near two feet, and its weight two pounds 
nine ounces and three quarters: the bill is horn- 
coloured: the irides yellow : the upper parts of the 
bird of a pale reddish brown; the under parts 
yellowish white; each feather appearing to be 
streaked and barred with dusky black : the ears 
or horns are short and pointed: the prime quills 
and tail are barred with black, white, and pale 
red: legs naked to the knees: native of Ceylon, 
where it is called Raia A Ilia. 
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CHINESE HORNED OWL. 

Strix Sinensis. S. ferruginea nigro lineata, collo antico macuUs 
subtrigonis nigris, pectore ahdomineque albo nigroqtte faBciatis, 
Ferruginous Horned Owl, lineated with black, the fore part of 
the neck marked with subtrigonal black spots, the breast and 
beUy with black and white bars. 

Strix Sinensis. S, f route albo, corpore fusco-rufo lineis nigris 
undulatis, subtus rufo nigricante striato f asciis albis, remigibus 
secundariis fasciis quatuor nigricanttbus. iMth, ind, orn, 
Hibou de la Chine. Sonner. Voy. Ind. 2. p. 185. 

We owe the knowledge of this species to Mon- 
sieur Sonnerat, who informs us that its size is equal 
to that of the Strix Otus or Long-Eared Owl, 
The whole upper part of the head, body, and wings, 
is rufous-brown, undulated by fine black lines or 
streaks: on the wings are four transverse bands of 
pale rufous, with reddish-white spots : the fore- 
head is white, the fore part of the neck pale rufous 
with triangular black spots : the breast, belly, and 
thighs of a deeper or tawny colour, each feather 
crossed by white bars, with a black or dark lon- 
gitudinal streak : the bill and legs are black, and 
the latter, according to Monsieur Sonnerat^s figure, 
appear to be naked. 
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COROxMANDEL HORNED OWL. 

Strix Coromanda. S, griseo^rufescens, albido maculata, alls 
caudaque albido fasciatis ; stihtus ferrugitiea nigro undulata. 

Rufous-grey Horned Owl, with whitish spots; the wings and 
tail with whitish bands ; the under parts of the bird fer- 
ruginous with black undulations. 

Strix Coronaanda. S, corpore rvfo^griseo rufescentc^albo macu- 
lata, subtus pallide rubro lunulis nigns, remigibus rectrkib usque 
f asciis rufo-albis. Lath, ind, orn, 

Lfe petit Hibou de la C6te de Coromandel. Sonn, Voy, Ind, 
2.p. 185 . 

This species is also described by Sonnerat. Its 
size is said to be a third smaller than that of the 
Long-Eared Owl : the head and upper parts of the 
bird are of a rufous grey colour, with paler or 
whitish spots, which are smallest on the head and 
neck: the larger quill-feathers are of a deeper 
colour, but spotted, like the others; and the tail is 
of the same colour, crossed by three whitish bands; 
all the under parts of the bird are rufous or fer- 
ruginous, crossed or undulated by black bars: the 
legs are rufous, and covered with plumes ; the bill 
and claws deep brown. It does not appear clear 
from Monsieur Sonnerat’s description, whether 
this species belongs to the Horned division of owls 
or not ; but a drawing in the collection of Sir 
Joseph Banks, quoted by Mr. Latham in his first 
Supplement, seems to determine the point; since 
it agrees perfectly in colours, and is represented 
with very large horns. In size however it greatly 
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e:\CC{‘(ls uientioiicd by Sonncraf, measuring 
twenty inches in Icnirth. 

O 


LONG-EARED OWL, 

Strix Otus. S, aunciilafa ferrugineo-fiavescenSf nigro griseoque 
Tariafat pe?wis axiricularibus nigro-fasclatis. 

Yellowish- ferruginous Horned Owl, with black and grey va- 
riegations, the ear-feathers barred with black. 

Strix Otus. S. capite auriculato pennis senis, Lm» S^st, Nat. 
Ix Hibou, ou Moyen Due. Bujf- ois. 

The Morn-Owl. 11 ill. orn. p. 100. 

Long-Eared Owl. Venn. Biit. Zoot. Lath. syn. Bexvick\s 
Brit. Birds, 48. 


The Loiig-Eared Owl in its general appearance 
and colours is very considerably, and even strikingly 
allied to the Strix Bubo or Great Horned Owl, but 
ils size is far inferior; the measure attributed to 
it by Willugliby being fourteen inches and a half 
in lengtii. The Count de Bufibn, who compares 
its size to that of a crow, states its measure at one 
loot, from the tip of the bill to that of the claw'S; 
the length of the tail at five or six inches, and the 
extent of its expanded wings at three feet. Its 
colours, as before observed, bear so near a re- 
semblance to those of the Great Owl, that a se- 
parate description is almost unnecessary: the 
general cast however inclines more to ferruginous 
on the breast and under parts, with a mixture of 
white in front of the head and on the thighs. Mr. 
Pennant’s description of the colours is as follows. 
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rONG-EARED GAVE. 


^‘The irides bright yellow: the bill black: the 
circle of feathers surrounding the eyes is white, 
tipped with reddish and dusky spots, and the part 
next the bill black : the breast and belly are of a 
dull yellow, marked with slender brown strokes 
pointing downwards : the thighs and vent-feathers 
of the same colour, but unspotted : the back and 
coverts of the wings are varied with deep brown 
and yellow : the quill-feathers of the same colour, 
but near the ends of the outmost is a broad bar of 
red: the tail is marked with dusky and reddish bars, 
but beneath appears ash-coloured : the horns or 
ears are about an inch long, and consist of six 
feathers, variegated with yellow and black: the 
feet are feathered down to the claws. ” 

This bird is an admirer of woody and rocky 
solitudes, and is not observed to build a nest of its 
own, but contents itself with the deserted nest of a 
Magpie or Buzzard, and usually lays five eggs. 
The young are at first entirely covered with white 
down, and begin to acquire their colours at the 
expiration of about fifteen days. 

In some parts of Italy is found a variety of this 
bird, which differs in being somewhat larger, and 
in having the plumage mixed or varied in a con- 
siderable degree with ash-colour; the bend of the 
wing, and the coverts white, and the tail marked 
Avith zigzag black lines. 

The Long- Eared Owl is considered as a pretty 
general inhabitant of Europe, and though far less 
common in our oAvn country than some other 
species, is yet of no very unfirequent occurrence, 
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In North America it is found to inhabit the woods 
at a distance from the sea-coast, and has been 
observe*! at Hudson’s Bay, preying by night, with 
much clamour, and often approaching tlie dwellings 
of the inhabitants. 


SHORT-EARED OWL. 


Strix brachyotos, S. auriculata ferrugimo-flavescensy fusco 
varia^ pennis mricularihus august is, cauda macuUs suboccliatis. 

Yellowish- ferruginous Horned Owl, varied with brown, the 
ear- feathers narrow, and the tail marked by subocellated 
spots. 

Strix brachyotos. S. auriculanim penna hreviy corpore supra 
fusco pennis margine Jlavis, subtus pallide flaw longUudinaliter 
striato. Lin. Gmel. 

Short-Eared Owl. Tenn. Brit. ZooL edit. fol. t. B. 3. and t. 
B. 4. f, 2. edit, quart, p. 174. pi. 3i, Bewick's Brit. Birds, 
p. 50. 

La Chouette, ou La Grapde Cheveche. ? Buff. ois. 372. pL 27 ? 

This species, confounded by Buffon and some 
others with a very different bird, appears to have 
been first correctly described by Mr. Pennant in 
the British Zoology. It is therefore highly proper 
to deliver the description in his own words. 

The length of the Short-Eared Owl is fourteen 
inches: extent three feet: the head small and 
hawk-like: the bill is dusky: weight fourteen 
ounces: the circle of feathers that immediately 
surrounds the eyes is black: the larger circle white; 
terminated with tawny and black: the feathers on 
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the head, back, and coverts of the wings, are brown, 
edged with pale dull yellow : the breast and belly 
of the same colour, marked w'ith a fe w long narrow 
streaks of brown, pointing downwards ; tlic thighs, 
legs, and toes are covered with plain yellow fea- 
thers; the (juill-feathers are dusky, barred with 
red: the tail is of a very deep brown, adorned on 
each side the shaft of the four middle feathers with 
a yellow circle, which contains a brown si)ot : the 
tij) of the tail is white. The horns of this species 
are very small, and each consists of only a single 
feather ; these it can raise or depress at pleasure, 
and in a dead bird they are with difficulty discover- 
ed. This bird is scarcer than the former, (Long- 
Eared Owlj) both are solitary birds, avoiding in- 
habited places. These species may be called long- 
winged Owls; the wings when clo.sed reaching 
beyond the end of the tail ; whereas in the common 
kinds they fall short of it. This is a bird of passage, 
and has been observed to visit Lincolnshire the 
beginning of October, and to retire early in the 
spring; so probably, as it performs its migrations 
like the Woodcock, its summer retreat is Nonvay. 
During the day it lies hid in long old grass; when 
disturbed it seldom flies far, but will light, and sit 
looking at one, at which time the horns may be 
seen very distinctly. It has not been observed to 
perch on trees, like other Owls : it will also fly in 
search of prey in cloudy hazy weather. ■ Farmers 
are fond of seeing these birds in their fields, as they 
clear them from mice. It is found frequently on 
the hill of Hoy in the Orknies, where it flies about 
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and preys by day, like a Hawk. I have also re- 
ceived this species from Lancashire, which is a 
hilly and wooded country; and my friends have 
also sent it from New England and Newfound- 
land.” 

The Count de BufFon, erroneously supposing £t 
figure of this species in the folio edition of the 
British Zoology to be intended for a very different 
bird, expresses himself on the subject of that work 
in general, and of the description and figure of this 
species in particular, with a degree of indecorous 
criticism bordering on rude invective. He com- 
plains indeed with some degree of justice that the 
figures representing not only this bird, but the 
former, or Long-Eared Owl, are ill executed, and 
convey a wrong idea of the lengthened feathers or 
ears, which in these figures have a thick and fleshyy 
rather than feathery appearance; but the remain- 
ing part of his criticism must be allowed to recoil 
on himself, and is entirely owing to his not having 
perceived that the bird then first mentioned by 
Mr. Pennant was, in reality, a species before un- 
distinguished by naturalists, or confounded with 
some other birds of this genus. 

Mr. Pennant, in his “ Literary Life,” hints at 
this circumstance, and imputes the Count’s freedom 
of expression to a comparison made in the British 
Zoology between the free-thinking Frenchman 
and our own illustrious countryman Ray, much to 
the advantage of the latter. Mr. Pennant also, in 
his Catalogue of the work entitled Planches £«- 
lumineh, published as a companion to the Histoire 

V. vxi. 15 
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Naturelle des Olseaux of BufFon, retaliates, in his 
own peculiar vein of humour, on the Count de 
Buffon, for the palpable injustice and falsehood of 
his criticisms, and takes ample, but very polite 
revenge on his erring antagonist. 

In the Arctic Zoology we are informed that 
“ this bird occurs, w ith some very slight variations, 
in many parts of North America, and is even sup- 
posed to extend into South America. In Hudson’s 
Bay it is called the Mouse-Hawb. It never flies, 
like other Owls, in search of prey, but sits quiet on 
the stump of a tree, watching the appearance of 
Mice. It breeds near the coast; makes its nest 
with dry grass, upon the ground; and migrates 
southward in Autumn.” 

Air. Latham observes that this species is very 
common in the northern and woody parts of 
Siberia, often rushing blindly towards such fires as 
are lighted by night, and assaulting the persons 
near them. It is a very fierce and courageous 
bird, and an instance has been known of one which 
was shot springing up with great fury at the sports- 
man when endeavouring to secure it. Mr. Latham 
is inclined to suppose, from the difficulty of detect- 
ing the ear-plumes in dead specimens, that the 
bird described and figured by Edwards under the 
name of Hawk Owt, may be the same species. 
He also adds that the ear-feathers or horns are in 
reality composed of several feathers, and do not 
consist of one only on each side, as commonly 
supposed; and that their power of elevation is not 
great at any time. 
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tt remains to be observed, that though the figure 
of this species in the folio edition of the British 
Zoology is but very indifferently executed, yet 
that given in the smaller editions is extremely 
good. In the Planches Enluminees also, according 
to Mr. Pennant, this bird is tolerably w^ell figured 
at plate 29> though erroneously supposed by many 
to represent the former species, and improperly 
inscribed Moyen DuCyOic Hibou. The figure also 
at least, if not the description, of the bird entitled 
La Chouette in the Histoire des Oiseaux, is sup- 
posed by Mr. Pennant to belong to the same 
species. 


MARSH HORNED OWL. 

Strix palustris. S, aWo griseo fuscogue varia^ rmigibus fusca 
maculato-fasciatiSf torque fusco^maculato. 

Horned Owl with white, grey, and brown variegations, quills 
fasciated by brown spots, and collar spotted with brown, 

Strix palustris. S, capite aurito pennis sex, corpore albo griseo 
fuscoque vario, torque Jlavescente, maculis fusco^rujis. Lath, 
ind, orn, suppl. 2, 

Size of a Crow ; ear-plumes six in number on 
each side: legs hairy. Native of Pomerania and 
Thuringia, inhabiting peat marshes, among the 
high grass, and feeding on field-mice, &c. 
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Strix Americana. 5. capite corpora supra drier co, svbtus 
ferruginco, uropi/gio albo nigro maculato, alls caudaque fer* 
rugincis lineis transversis cinereis et griscis* Lin. Gmd. 

Owl with head and body cinereous above, ferruginous beneath ; 
rump white spotted with black ^ wings and tail ferruginous, 
with transverse lines of deep and light grey. 

American Eared Owl. Lath, syn^ 

Size rather larger than that of the Strix Otus ; 
head and upper parts cinereous; under parts fer- 
ruginous: rump and vent white, spotted with black: 
quills and tail ferruginous, transversly barred with 
deep and light grey: irides and legs yellow: sup- 
posed by Buffon to be a variety of Strix Otus, 
differing in the cast of its colours. 


MEXICAN HORNED OWL. 


Strix Mexicana. S. corpore ex fusco et nigro vario, Lin, 
GmeL 

Owl with body variegated with black and brown, 

Mexican Eared Owl, Lath. syn. 

This, which seems only known from the very 
brief description of Ray, is said to be a native of 
Mexico, where it is called by the name of Tecolotl; 
its colour is a variegation of black and brown. 
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Strix Asio. S, capite auritOj corpore supra ferrugineo, suhtus 
cinereo, alis punctis quinque albis. Lin, Si/st, Nat, 

Homed Owl with the body ferruginous above, cinereous 
beneath, and five white spots on the wings. 

Scops Caroliniensis. Briss, ois. 

Little Owl. Catesb, Carol, \,pl, 7, 

Red Eared Owl. Penn, Arct. Zool, Lath, syn. 

Native of North America, and thus described 
by Mr. Pennant in his Arctic Zoology. “ Owl 
with yellow irides: horns, head, back, and wings, 
of a pleasant tawny red, streaked with black : the 
scapulars marked with large white spots : primaries 
barred with black, red, and white: breast pale 
tawny, marked with oblong black spots: tail red, 
barred with dusky: feet covered with feathers to 
the claws; length ten inches and a half: inhabits 
New York, and as low as the Carolinas : lives iu 
the woods near the coast.” The female is said to 
difter in being brown instead of ferruginous. 
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Strix naevia. S. capite aurifo, corpore griseo ferrugineoque vario, 
icciricilms alho maculaiis, pcctore nigro punctato. 

Grey Horned Owl, with ferruginous variegations, coverts 
spotted with white, and breast speckled with black. 

Strix naevia. S. corpore griseo, subtus pallidiore, utrinque 
macuUs ferrugineis et nigris, capitis pectorisqvc pennis nigro 
punctafis. Lin, Gmcl. 

Mottled Owl. Venn, Arct, ZooL 

Native of North America. Thus described in 
the Arctic Zoology. ‘‘ Owl with the face white, 
spotted with brown: head, wings, and upper parts 
of the body mottled with ash-colour and pale red : 
the scapulars marked with great white spots; as 
are the coverts of the wings: the primaries with 
black and pale ferruginous: breast and belly 
whitish, varied with ragged stripes pointing down* 
wards: toes feathered to the claws: length eleven 
inches: inhabits tlie province of New York: 
breeds in May, and continues in the country the 
whole year.” 

Mr. Latham describes the plumage of this bird 
as of a grey colour mottled with ferruginous and 
black; the shaft of each feather being black, with 
three or four weaved bars of the same on each side : 
the under parts are paler than the upper; the 
measure of the bird is eight inches and a half, and 
the horns an inch or more in length. 
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Strix Carniolica. S, corporeex cincreo alhicante, maculis striisquc 
transvcrsis nigricantibus varicgato, Scopoli ann, 1. p.» 19* 
liiii, GmeL 

Whitish-grey Homed Owl, variegated with transverse black- 
ish spots and streaks. 

Carniolic Eared Owl. Lath, syn. 

This species is described by Scopoli, who informs 
tis that it is of a pale or whitish ash-colour, varied 
with blackish spots and transverse streaks: the 
wing and tail-feathers are spotted internally with 
white: the size of the bird nearly equals that of 
tlie Strix passerina of Linnmus, and the ears or 
horns are scarcely observable except in the living 
bird: the iridesare yellow. 


BRASILIAN HORNED OWL. 

Strix Brasiliana. S. auriculata suhfusca, albo maculata^ subtus 
alba subfusco maculafa, caiida albo undulata. 

Brownish Horned Owl, spotted with white, beneath white 
spotted with brown, the tail waved with white. 

Strix Brasiliana, Un, Gmd, 

Brasilian Noctua called Cabure by Maregrave. Will, orn, 
p. 107. 


Described by Maregrave in his History of 
Brasil, and thus translated by Willughby. " It’s 
about the bigness of a Throstle: hath a round 
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hear], a sliorf, hooked, yellowish bill ; two nostrils ; 
fair, great, round, yellow eyes, with a black pupil : 
under the eyes and on each side the bill it hath 
many long dusky hairs : the legs are short, wholly 
clothed witli feathers, yellow, as are also the feet, 
which are cloven into four toes, standing after the 
usual manner, armed with semicircular, crooked, 
sharp talons: the tail broad, nigh the rise whereof 
the wings end: in the head, back, wings, and tail, 
it is of a dilute umber colour, and variegated in 
the head and neck with very small, and in the 
wings with greater white spots ; the tail is waved 
with white : the breast and lower belly are white, 
and variegated with spots of a dilute umber colour. 
It is easily made tame. It can so turn about its 
neck that the tip of the beak shall exactly point 
at the middle of the back. It plays with men like 
an Ape, making many mowes and antic mimical 
faces, and snapping with its bill. Besides, it can 
set up the feathers of its head that represent horns 
or ears. It lives upon raw flesh.’’ 
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Strix Scops. S. auriculafa griseo-fusca, subfeirugineo nigroque 
varia, subtus cincrca nigro •carta. 

Grey-brown Horned Owl, with subferruginous and black 
variegations, beneath grey with black variegations. 

Strix Scops. S. capita aariculato pcnna solitaria, lin, Syst. 
Nat. 

Scops ou Petit Due. Buff. uis. 1, p. 353. pi. 24, 

Le Petit Due. l‘l. Enl. 430. 

Scops Eared Owl, Ijuth. syn. 

This is a species of uncommon eJegance, and of 
very small size, measuring only about seven inches 
and a quarter in length*. The general disposition 
of its colours is similar to that of the Eagle Owl, 
but with a greater mixture of grey, which predo- 
minates on the breast and belly of the bird: it 
varies however considerably in the cast of its co- 
lours according to various circumstances of age 
and sex, and when young is said to be wholly grey : 
the irides are also said to be pale yellow in the 
young, and deep yellow, or even hazel in the old 
birds; the legs are covered to the toes with speckled 
grey and brown plumes: the auricular plumes, 
which are erroneously stated by Linnaeus (who has 
even founded his specific character of the bird on 
that very circumstance) as only one on each side, 
are in reality composed of six on each side, accord- 

* The measure assigned by Aldrovandus is nine inches, and he 
adds that the bird is smaller than a pigeon, but larger than a 
thrush. 
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ing to the more accurate observations of Spallan- 
zani, who bred up some of these birds, and who 
professes to wonder that Aldrovandus, Linnaeus, 
and Buffon should all agree in stating them as 
each consisting of a single plume. It is impossible, 
he adds, to suppose that either of those great 
naturalists had ever examined a single specimen 
of the bird. The mistake however, in all pro- 
bability, originated in Aldrovandus, and was from 
him copied by other writers. It is observed by 
Aldrovandus that in the dead bird the above- 
mentioned feathers are difficultly discernible. 

The Scops is a native of the warmer parts of 
Europe, and is of a migratory nature. In France 
it is said to arrive and depart at the same time with 
the Swallow. At particular times great flights 
arrive, and wage a kind of war against the field- 
mice, in years when those animals are unusually 
numerous. In Italy its favourite residence, accord- 
ing to Spallanzani, is in gently rising, wooded 
regions, but not among lofty mountains j and 
it lives principally on insects and earth-worms. 
During the day it continues in the shade of the 
woods, perched on a branch, and continuing mo- 
tionless, with its ears or tufts erected : in this state 
it will permit a very near approach, and then only 
retires to hide itself afresh among the branches. 
Towards the dusk of the evening it emerges from 
its retreat, perches on a tree in some open spot, 
and begins its cry, which consists of a quick and 
often repeated whistle, somewhat like the word 
Chvoi, for which reason it is called in some places 
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by the name of C/iivini. It constructs no nest, 
but deposits its eggs, to the number of five or six, 
in the hollows of trees. In Italy the young are 
full fledged by the beginning of July, when they 
follow their parents during the night for food, till 
they are able to feed themselves, and to pursue 
grasshoppers, beetles, and other insects. When this 
period commences, they leave their parents, and 
each lives separately. They remain in Italy till 
October, at which time they become, especially 
the old ones, very fat, and if it were not for a pe- 
culiar and disagreeable smell, would be a delicate 
food. The first brood of these birds ^ken by 
Spallanzani were so young as to be scarcely 
covered with down, but in about a month were 
become so far trained as to follow very readily: 
they fed on any kind of flesh, chopped small, and 
when hungry, flew after their master, and alighted 
on his hand, in order to receive their food ; and 
this not only during the twilight, but even at mid- 
day. Another brood, which was reared beneath 
a shrub in the garden, which sheltered the young 
birds from the sun during the day-time, soon be- 
came equally tame ; flying to, and following their 
master when called; settling on his shoulders to 
receive their allowance. After their evening meal, 
they flew about the neighbourhood during the 
night, perching on the adjoining trees, and return- 
ing by morning to their habitation in the garden. 
They continued thus attached for about a month, 
regularly wandering by night, and returning in 
the morning. One day however, on missing two 
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of the number, Spallanzani, on calling them, re- 
ceived their answer from a neighbouring elm, at 
about three hundred feet from the garden: they 
refused however to descend 5 departed in the even- 
ing, and returned to the elm the next morning. 
Two days having elapsed since they had been fed 
by the hand of Spallanzani, he resolved to sacrifice 
one of the birds to his curiosity, and bringing it 
down by a gun, found, on examining the stomach, 
the remains of grasshoppers. That it was one 
of the birds which had been tamed was beyond a 
doubt, since each had been marked by red silk 
tied round the leg, and which the bird examined 
had on. The flight of these two was soon suc- 
ceeded by that of the rest, and though the time 
of their emigration from the country was still far 
distant, yet they never more returned to. their 
former spot, having found the means of providing 
subsistence for themselves. Such, adds the phi- 
losopher, is the general conduct of almost all wild 
animals. When taken very young, they become, 
by constant attention, familiar, and, to a certain 
degree, affectionate; but this only continues so 
long as their dependance is necessary for their 
support. After that period is elapsed, their fa- 
miliarity gradually subsides; their confidence di- 
minishes, and at length they make their escape, 
and seem to fly mankind as the general tyrant of 
Nature. 
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Strix Bakkaraoena. S. cincrca dorsofusco, pectore gilvo maculis 
sagittal is nigris, remigibus alba nigroque fasciatis» 

Ash- coloured Horned Owl, with brown back, buff-coloured 
breast with arrow-shaped black spots, and wing-feather» 
barred with black and white. 

Otus Bakkamoena. Pam, Ind, Zool, 

Strix Indica. *S'. dorso obscuro, tcctricibus alarum griscis nigra 
lineal is, pectore bubalino maculis exiguis sagittal is nigris, Lin, 
Grncl, 


Thus described in the Indian Zoology of Mr. 
Pennant. “ The bill is dusky, surrounded with 
long bri.stlcs: the circle of feathers round the eyes 
is of a very pale ash-colour: the external circle of 
a yellowish brown: the irides scarlet: the horns 
take their origin from the base of the bill, and 
point to the sides of the head : on their inner side 
they are dusky, on their exterior white : the head 
is of a deepish ash-colour : the back du.sky : coverts 
of the wings grey, marked with narrow lines of 
black pointing downwards: quill-feathers regularly 
barred with black and white: the breast buff- 
coloured, marked with small sagittal black spots: 
the legs feathered half way down ; the naked part 
of a reddish yellow. This elegant species is found 
in Ceylon; is there called Bakkamoena^ and is a 
scarce species even in that island.” 

It is necessary to observe, that, by an oversight 
in the letter-press of the quarto edition of the 
Indian Zoology, this bird is said to be represented 
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ill its natural size, without considering that the 
plate had been reduced from that in the folio 
edition. Its length, according to the folio plate, 
appears to be about seven inches. 


WHITE-FRONTED HORNED OWL. 

Strix albifroiis. S.ferrugineo-fusca, suhtus pallidior, f route alba, 
remigibus albo nigroque fasciatis. 

Ferruginous-brown Horned Owl, paler beneath, with the 
forehead white, and remiges barred with black and white. 
Naturalist's Miscellany, pL 17 

Length from six to eight inches : horns scarcely 
perceptible; lower part of the belly and thighs 
white; legs feathered to the toes. Supposed to be 
a native of Canada. 


YAIKAN HORNED OWL. 

Strix deminuta. S. rufo nigro ulbidoqne varia colorihus juhu- 
losis. 

Horned Owl, varied with black, whitish, and rufous, the 
colours clouded. 

Strix deminuta. 5. minor, corporc rufo, Fall, it, 2. p. 70 /. 

Yaikan Eared Owl. Lath, syn. 

An elegant and diminutive species of Horned 
Owl; described by Dr. Pallas, who informs us that 
its size is smaller than that of the Scops, and that 
it bears so n€%r a resemblance to the Strix Bubo 
or Great Horned Owl in point of general ap- 
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pearance tliat one description might serve for 
both, except that in this small species the colours 
are less decided or distinct. It inhabits the woody 
and mountainous parts of Siberia, about the river 
Yaik, and the Ural chain. 


SIBERIAN HORNED OWL. 

Strix Pulchella. S,grisea,fusco ferrugineo alboque varia, Lin, 
Gmcl, 

Grey Horned Owl, with brown ferruginous and white va- 
riegations. 

Strix pulchella. S» capite auriculato, corpore cinereo, punctis 
maculis striisque nigris variato, rcmigibus albo maculatis, 
Vivar. Natur, 1, t, 22, 

Strix pulchella. S, minima^ capite auriio, corpore pulveratim 
cinerco^undulato suhtus albido, alts fasciato-pulveratis, litura 
ad narcs alba. Lath, ind, um, 

Siberian Eared Owl. Lath, syn. 

The smallest of all the Owl tribe yet known : 
length six inches; in which respect however it 
seems to vary in different individuals; that men- 
tioned in the Petersburgh Transactions measuring 
nine inches. The best description that can be 
given of this bird is to compare the plumage to 
that of the Wryneck, which it extremely resembles 
both in colour and disposition of spots, except 
that the shoulders are more ferruginous, and the 
breast exhibits a greyer cast, with longitudinal and, 
transverse black streaks and points: on the head 
are two ear-shaped crests, as in others of this 
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section : the legs are feathered to the feet, which 
are bare, and of a pale flesh-colour: the hill is 
brown, and the irides yellow. This most elegant 
species is a native of Russia and Siberia. A 
specimen in the Leverian Museum is said to have 
been taken at Gibraltar. 


SMOOTH-HEADED OR HORNLESS OWLS. 

SNOWY OWL. 


Strix Nyctea. S, 7iivca 7ugro maculatay rostt'o riigro^ mdihus 
Jiavis. 

Snow-white Owl spotted with black, with black bill and yellow 
irides. 

Strix Nyctea. S, capite litvi, corporc albido maculis lunutis 
distemtihus fuscis, Lin, 

Great White Owl. Edwards pi. 

Le Harfang. Biif. ois, PL EnL 458. 

This highly elegant species, though before known 
to North-American travellers, and by drawings 
which had been made from it, appears to have 
been first distinctly described by Edwards, who 
states that " it comes near the first magnitude of 
this genus, and is the most beautiful of all the 
species, on account of its exceeding snowy white- 
ness : its head is less in proportion than in other 
owls; the wing, when closed, is sixteen inches 
from the shoulder to the tip of the longest quill, 
which may give a judgment of its size. It is said 
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to be a diurnal bird; it preys on white partridges, 
and continues in Hudson’s Bay all the year. The 
bill is hooked, like a Hawk’s, having no angles on 
the sides, is all black with wide nostrils; the bill 
almost covered with stiff feathers like hairs, planted 
round its basis, and reflected forward: the eyes 
are encompassed with bright yellow irides: the 
head, whole body, wings, and tail, are of a pure 
white colour: the top of the head is spotted with 
small dirty brown spots : the upper part of the 
back is painted witli transverse lines of dusky 
brown, as are the sides under the wings, but with 
smaller and fainter lines: the quills on their outer 
webs are spotted with dusky, and some few little 
dusky spots on the covert-feathers of the wings: 
the covert-feathers withinside of the wings arc 
purely white: tlie lower part of the back is spotless: 
the middle feathers of the tail on the upper side 
have a few spots on each side the shafts of the 
feathers: the legs and feet are covered with white 
feathers : the claws are long, strong, and of a black 
colour, very sharp pointed. Another bird of this 
kind came to my hands together with this, which 
differed only in that it had more and darker 
spots.” 

A beautiful variety of this bird existed in the 
Leverian Museum: it was everywhere, except on 
the face, and legs, most elegantly spotted with 
numerous transverse lunated brown marks, run- 
ning into short interrupted bands over the neck and 
on all the under parts of the bird. Tliis variety 
is figured in the second volume of the Naturalist’s 

V. VII. IG 
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Miscellany, and seems to differ but litttle from the 
specimen represented in the Planches Enluminch, 
and copied into the present work, except in being 
more uniformly barred or striped. 

It is observed by Mr. Pennant, in his Arctic 
Zoology, that this species varies greatly in weight, 
from three pounds to one and a half. “ It inhabits 
the coldest parts of America, even as high as the 
remote mountains in the icy centre of Greenland, 
from which, in intense cold, it migrates to the 
shores. It adds horror even to that country, by its 
hideous cries, resembling those of a man in deep 
distress. It is rare in the temperate parts of 
America, and seldom strays as low as Pennsylvania 
and Louisiana: is very common in Hudson’s Bay, 
Norway, and Lapland. It fears not the rigour of 
the season, but bears the cold of the northern 
regions the whole yeat. It flies by day, and is 
scarcely to be distinguished from the snow ; it flies 
pretty swiftly, and Mis perpendicularly on its 
prey : feeds on the white grous, and probably on 
hares; for to the last circumstance it owes its 
Swedish name Harfang. It preys also on mice 
and carrion, and in Hudson’s Bay is almost do- 
mestic, harbouring in places near the tents of the 
Indians. In Russia it is scarce ; but grows more 
common on the Uraliau mountains, and all over 
the north and east of Siberia, and in its Asiatic 
Empire, even in the hot latitude of Astrakan; is 
very numerous in Kamtschatka.” 
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WAPACOTHU OWL. 

S trix " apacothtt. S, alba, rufo mgroque macuhta, »ubtUB a^da 
Itnds numerosis transversis rufis^. 

White Owi, with rufous and black spots» beneath whitish with 
numeroos transveroe rufous lines. 

Strix Wapacuthu. S. capite lafoi, mrpore aUbo palUde rubro 
nigwqve maeulato, mhtus aMdo Uneis nwnerosis rufescentilms , 
Lath. ind. om. 

Wapacuthu Owl. Penn. Arct, ZooL Lath, syn. 

The Wapacuthu Owl is a native of North 
America, and is thus described by Mr. Pennant 
in the Arctic Zoology. “ Owl with glossy black 
bill, and claws much inourvated : base of the bill 
beset w'ith strong bristles; irides bright yellow: 
space between the eyes, cheeks, and throat white: 
the ends of the feathers on the head black: sca- 
pulars, and all the coverts of the wings, white, 
elegantly barred with pale-red and black: bac4c 
and coverts of the tail white, mixed with a few 
dusky spots: breast and belly dirty white, crossed 
with innumerable reddish lines: vent white; legs 
feathered to the toes, w’hich are covered with hairs: 
weight five pounds: length two feet. Inhabits 
the woods about Hudson’s Bay: makes its nest on 
the moss, on the dry ground: the young are 
hatched in May, fly in June, and are white for a 
long time after: feeds on mice and small birds; 
called by the Indians Wapacuthu, or spotted owl. 
The Europeans settled in the Bay reckon it a very 
delicate food.” 
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FULIGINOUS OWL. 


Strix fuliginosa. S. cinereo-fuliginosoj nigro irrordta, subtus 
mhutosa, pennis circum oculos concentrice lineatis. Museum 
Leverianum, No. 6ip. 23. 

Dusky-cinereous Owl> freckled with black ^ clouded beneath 
with the feathers round the eyes marked with numerous 
concentric circles. Museum Leverianum, No. 3,p. 24. 

Strix cinerea. S. cinereo- fuliginosa, nigro transversim lineata^ 
subtus albido cinereoque nebulosa, regione periopthalmica cir-^ 
cults concent rids nigris. Lath. ind. orn. 

Cinereous Owl. Lath. syn. 

Sooty Owl. Penn. Arct. Hool. 

Size equal or nearly equal to that of the Strix 
Nyctea or Snowy Owl : length two feet : extent of 
wings four feet: tail rather long: legs feathered 
to the claws: colour on all parts sooty grey, with 
a cast of ferruginous on the wings and tail: the 
face is barred with several concentric deep-brown 
circles: the wings are barred with ash-fcolour and 
brown, and the thighs elegantly crossed with linear 
streaks of the same colours : on the shoulders and 
wing-coverts are several blackish, brown, and 
whitish spots and freckles; the breast is varied 
with large spots or blotches of brown, and the tail 
is crossed by several irregular whitish and dusky 
bars: the irides are said to be orange-coloured i 
the bill is pale horn-colour, and the claws black. 

This bird is a native of North America, and, 
according to Mr. Pennant, “inhabits Hudson’s 
Bay the whole year: flies in pairs: feeds on mice 
and hares: flies very low, yet seizes its prey with 
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such force, that, in winter, it will sink into the 
snow a foot deep, and with great ease will fly away 
with the American* Hare alive in its talons. It 
makes its nest in a pine-tree, in the middle of 
May, with a few sticks, lined with feathers : and 
lays two eggs, spotted with a darkish colour ; the 
young take wing in the end of July.” 


BARRED OWL. 

Strix nebulosa. S. fusco alhidoque transversim fasciata, abdomino 
albo macuUs Mongos ferrugineis. Vivarium Natures, voL 1 • 
t. 25. 

Owl transversly fasciated with brown and whitish, the belly 
white with oblong ferruginous spots. Naturalist's Miscel- 
lany. voL \ .pl, 25f 

Strix nebulosa, S. capite lavi, corpore fusco albido undulatim 
striato, remige sexto longiore api^e nigricantc. Lath. ind. 
orn. 

Barred Owl. Penn, Arct. ZooL Lath, syn. 

This is also a native of North America, and is a 
large species, though somewhat inferior in size to 
the preceding: the length of a specimen described 
by Dr. R. Forster several years ago in the Phi- 
losophical Transactions was sixteen inches; its 
breadth four feet, and its weight three pounds. A 
specimen however in the possession of Mr. Latham 
Pleasured twenty-one inches in length; and of 


* Penn. Quadr. No. 38. 
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such extent, at least, was an elegant specimen 
preserved in the Leverian Museum, and figured 
in the first volume of the Naturalist’s Miscellany. 
The whole bird, on the upper parts, is beautifully 
barred with numerous brown bandis on a yellowish- 
white ground-colour; or, in other words, it miglit 
be said to be barred with white on a brown ground- 
colour, the spaces between the two colours being 
nearly equal, except on the tail and larger quill- 
feathers, w^here the brown bars are rather broader 
than the white ones; the feathers surrounding the 
eyes are whitisli, with numerous concentric circles, 
formed by interrupted linear brown streaks : the 
whole under parts of the bird are yellowish white, 
with longitudinal or descending brown spots; t!ic 
thighs and legs are plain or unspotted, aiwl lea- 
thered down to the claws; the bill is pale horn- 
colotur, and the irides yellow. Tin's species in- 
habits Hudson’s Bay, and is said to prey, like the 
preceding, on Hares, Grous, Mice, &c. 
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StHx Anstdaoii* S, capiie corpore aihido jmpoque 
riegato^ regione periophthalmica albida. Lath, ind, am. 

Owl with whitish and brown variegationa^ and tiite apatces 
round the eyes wfaiti^. 

Austrian Owl. Lath, syn, 

Strix sylveatris. Scopeli, Am, 1. No, 13. 

First described by Scopoli: size of a Cock 2 
bill yellowish: irides blueish. Native of Carniola: 
perhaps the same with a species mentioned by 
Kramer in his Elenchus Animalium Austriae. p, 
325 . 


AUSTRIAN WHITE OWL. 

Strix alba. S. capite lisvi^ corpore rufo griscoque vano subtus 
albo, regione periophthalmica margine rufoy rectricibus apicc 
a/bis. Lath, ind, om. 

Owl with rufous and grey variegations, beneath white ; the 
spaces round the eyes edged by a rufous margin^ and the tail 
white at the tip. 

Strix alba. Scopoli, Ann, I, No, 14. 

Austrian White Owl. Lath, syn. 

Described by Scopoli : nearly the size of a Hen : 
bill white: circle of the face encompassed with an 
elegant rufous margin: tail tipped with white. 
Native of Carniola. 
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SPECTACLE aWL. 

Stris perepicillata, S. fertvginea capite coUoque albit, oculis 
ferrugineo einctis, abdomne gilvo. 

Ferruginous Owl, with white head and neck, eyes surrounded 
with ferruginous, aud bufF>coloured abdomen. 

Strix perspicillata. S. capite kevi tomentoso albo, regime pe- 
riophlhalmica gula corpora supra fasciaque pectoris rubro-fuseis, 
abdomine riijb-albo. Lath. ind. om. 

Spectacle Owl. Lath. syn. 

This, which is a highly elegant species, seems 
to have been first described by Mr. Latham from 
a specimen in the Leverian Museum. In size it 
nearly approaches the Fuliginous Owl, measuring 
more than twenty inches in length, but is of a 
more slender shape: its colour is a fine deep 
ferruginous brown above, crossed by numerous 
black variegations or streaks, and beneath, from 
the breast, of a plain tawny buff-colour: the brown 
colour of the upper parts surrounds the breast, 
forming a very broad zone across that part: the 
head is milk-white, but the eyes are each imbedded 
in a broad surrounding zone of brown, uniting 
above the bill, which is of a pale yellow colour : 
the legs are feathered to the claws with fine plumes 
of similar colour to those of the abdomen. The 
shape or habit of this bird somewhat approaches 
to that of the Hawk-Owl, having rather a small 
head in proportion, and a somewhat lengthened 
tail. It is a native of South America. In the 
t legant work of Monsieur Levaillant a specimen 
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of this bird is described and figured, differing in 
having the head brown, and tbe throat white, the 
latter colour ascending over the bill, and curving 
in the form of a pair of crescents or brows over 
each eye. 


MASKED OWL. 


Strix personate. S, alba, facie nigra, alls suffcrrugineis. 

White Owl, with black face, and subferruginous wings. 

Strix persoiiata. La Choueite masquce, Daudin ornith. 2, 

192. 

La Chouette a masque noir. LecailL ois, pL 44. 

This bird, which is described and figured by 
Monsieur Levaillant, is said to be about the size 
of the common brown or Wood Owl: the wings 
and tail are of an elegant pale subferruginous 
brown, the shoulders spotted with white, and the 
whole edge of the wing of the same colour; the 
larger quills being barred or marked with rather 
large blackish spots: the head, neck, scapulars, 
and whole under parts are milk-white: the eyes 
are imbedded in a pair of very large, round, black 
patches or spaces: beneath the bill are a few 
small longitudinal black spots : the bill is blackish, 
and the irides are represented of a yellow colour: 
the legs are covered to the claws with fine milk, 
white plumes: the tail is short, but the wings do 
not reach to its tip. The specimen described by 
Monsieur Levaillant belonged to the collection of 
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the late Monsieur Dorci, and was said to have 
been brought from Cayenne. Levaillant supposes 
it to be a young bird, and that its plumage in a 
more advanced state might perhaps be somewhat 
different; but does not seem to think it a variety; 
of the preceding species. The size of the specimen 
is not particularized by Levaillant, but if his plate 
be intended to shew the bird in its natural dimen- 
sions, it appears to be of the same size with the 
Strix passerina. Monsieur Daudin however, as 
above observed, compares it to a large species. 
After all, it is perhaps not very improbable that it 
may be a variety of the Strix perspicillata. 


WHITE-BROWED OWL. 

Strix suporciliosa. 5. ferruginea, fascia utrinquc superciUari lata 
dcscendtnte alba. 

Ferruginous Owl, with a broad descending superciliary white 
band on each side. 

La Chouette a collier. Ltvaill, ois, pi, 42. 

Strix torquata. Chouette d collier, Daudin. ornith. 2.p, 193, 

Size of the Strix Otus or Long-eared Owls 
colour ferruginous brown, with a few white spots 
on the wing-coverts, edges of the shorter quills, 
and tips of the tail feathers : over each eye a stripe 
of lengthened white feathers, curving slightly down 
the sides of the neck : under parts whitish, tinc- 
tured with grey-brown on the belly, where the 
feathers are crossed with numerous fine dusky 
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lines: thighs marked with small, oblong, blackish 
dashes: legs feathered to the toes, which are ra- 
ther slender: bill and irides yellow. Native of 
Cayenne, 


ERMINE OWE. 


Strix Erminea. 5. alba, alts maculis parvis distant ibus nigris, 
cauda brevi. 

White Owlj with the wings marked by small distant white 
spots^ and short tail. 

Strix Candida. S, cajnte Ictciy cor pare alho maculis alarum 
distantibus nigris. Lath, ind. orn, suppl. 

La Chouette blanche. LevailL ois, pi, 45, 

Ermine Owl. Lath, suppl. 2. 

Described and figured by Levaillant, from a 
preserved specimen which he saw in a collection 
at Amsterdam. Its size is smaller than that of the 
Strix Nyctea, and its shape less elegant : the head 
large, the tail .sliort, and the wings surpassing it in 
length: colour of the whole bird snow-white, with 
a very few small black spots near the shoulders, at 
the tips of tile wing-coverts, and at those of the 
t)uills: bill black: irides hazel: legs thickly fea- 
thered to the claws. Native place unknown. This 
bird is by Monsieur Levaillant considered as dis- 
tinct from the Strix Nyctea; yet when we consider 
how very easily the proportions of a bird may be 
altered by the manner of preparing it, the com- 
paratively larger size of the head in this specimen, 
and the greater apparent length of the wings, will 
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afford, perhaps, but slight ground for supposing it 
to constitute a new species. As this point however 
must remain undetermined till other specimens 
have been examined, I have placed it under a 
separate article, after the example of Mr, Latham, 


AUSTRIAN RUFOUS OWR. 

Strix Noctua. S. subrufa, maculis longitudinalibus fuscis, iridi- 
bus jiaxis. 

Sub rufous Owl, with longitudinal brown spots, and yellow 
irides. 

Strix Noctua. 5. ca'pite Icpoi, iridibus Jlavis^ corpore pallide rufo 
maculis longitudinalibus fuscis^ Lath, ind, orn^ 

Austrian rufous OwJ. Lath, syn, 

Described by Scopoli: size of a pigeon: native 
of Carniola, inhabiting the woods of Idria. 


AUSTRIAN FERRUGINOUS OWL. 

Strix rufa. S, iridibus carulescentibus, corpore ferrugineo fusco 
maculato, Lin, Gmel. 

Owl with blueish irides, and ferruginous body spotted with 
brown. 

Strix rufa. Scopoli. ann. l.p. 

Ferruginous Austrian Owl. Lath. syn. 

Size of the immediately preceding, and inhabit, 
ing the same woods of the same region. 
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WOOD OWL. 


iStrix sylvatica. S.ferrugitieo seu griseo-fusca nigro varia, icc^ 
tricibus albo maculatis, ocuUs glands. 

Ferruginous- brown or Grey-brown Owl, with the wing-coverts 
spotted with white, and glaucous eyes. 

Strix Stridula ? S, capite Ltd, corpareferrugineo^ remige tertio 
longiore, Un, Syst, Nat% 

Le Chathuant. Buff, ois, 

Strix Aldrovandi. Raii, syn, p, 25 . 

Common Brown or Ivy Owl. fVili, orn, 

Braune, oder stock Eule. Frisch U 96. 

Gelblicke oder brand Eule. Frisch t, 96. 

Tawny Owl. Penn, Brit. ZooL cdit.fol. 

Brown Owl. Albin \ . pi, Q, 

Tawny Owl. Lath. syn. 

Strix Ulula ? S, capite Icevi, torpor c supra fusco albo maculato, 
rectricibusf asciis linearibus albis, Lin, Syst, Nat, 

Great Brown Owl. Albin 3 . pi, 7 * 

Grey Owl. Will, orn. 

Brown Owl. Penn, Brit, Zool, edit.fol, 

Strix Aluco ? Lin. Syst. Nat, 

La Hulote ? Briss. at\ 1 . p. SOf. 


It will be perceived that I have given to the 
present species, which is a very common inhabitant 
of our own country, a name different from those 
by which it has been distinguished by Mr. Pennant. 
A sufficient reason for this change is, that the 
Brown Owl and Tawny Owl of Mr. Pennant are 
now pretty well understood to be no other than 
the male and female of the same species, differing 
merely in the cast of their colours, the one having 
more of a grey and the other of a ferruginous tinge 
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intermixed with tlie brown ground-colour of their 
plumage. The separation of the English Wood 
Owl into two supposed species has been the cause 
of much confusion in ornithological works; and as 
the bird seems to be the only British species which 
is more particularly found in woody than in other 
situations, the title of Wood Owl seems best aidapt- 
ed to its nature. In size this species equals, and 
perhaps sometimes surpasses the common V^ite 
or Barn-Owl, and its colour is an elegant variega- 
tion of black streaks, spots, and freckles, disposed 
on a brown ground-colour, which, as before men- 
tioned, inclines in some individuals to a tawny or 
ferruginous, and in others to a grey cast : on the 
wing-coverts are several spots or patches of white, 
so disposed as generally to form three rows of 
spots down the coverts: the ruff or circle of rising 
plumes surrounding the face are also largely in- 
termixed with white, and the lower part of the 
belly, with the thighs, are of this colour : the tail 
is varied with black bars and markings on the 
brown or tawny ground-colour: the irides are of 
a deep glaucous blue colour: the larger wing- 
feathers are barred or crossed by several dusky- 
brown bands : the legs are covered to the claws 
with whitish downy feathers, and the bill is brown. 
This bird, as before observed, chiefly frequents 
woods, and deposits its eggs, generally four in 
number, of an elliptic form, and of a whitish colour, 
in the hollows of trees. Mr. Pennant informs us 
that the young birds will feed on any desid thing, 
whereas those of the white or Barn Owl must have 
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a constant supply of fresh meat. With respect to 
the general manners of the Wood Owl, Mr. Pen* 
nant observes that by night these birds are very 
clamorous; and that when they hoot, their throats 
are greatly inflated : in the dusk they approach 
our dwellings, and will frequently enter pigeon* 
houses, and make great havock in them. They 
destroy numbers of little leverets, as appears by 
the legs frequently found in their holes: they also 
kill abundance of moles, and skin them with as 
much dexterity as a cook does a rabbet.’’ 


ALUCO OWL. 

Sirix Aluco. S. cinereo-ferruginea nigro alboque maculata, 
subtus albida nigro varia, oculis fnscis, 

Cinereo-ferruginous Owl, with black and white spots, beneath 
whitish with black variegations, and brown eyes. 

Strix Aluco. S, capite Icevi, corpore ferrvgineo, iridibus afris, 
remigibus primoribus serratis, JJn. Spst, Nat, 

Strix cinerea ? Rati, syn. 

La Hulotte. Bvff. oh, PL EnL 441. 

Strix Aluco. hath, ind. orn, Aluco Owl. Lath* syn. 

Brown Owl? Penn, Brit, ZooL 

This, says Bulfon, may be termed the Black 
Owl, and is larger than the rest of the common 
European Owls, measuring near fifteen inches from 
the tip of the bill to the claws: the head is large 
and round; the face sunk as it were in the plumage; 
the eyes, which are of a blackish or deep brown 
colour, are buried in greyish ragged feathers, and 
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the beak is of a yellowish or greenish white: the 
upper part of the body is of a deep iron-grey, 
mottled with black and whitish spots j the under 
parts white, with longitudinal and transverse black 
bars: the tail measures rather more than six inches 
in length, and is crossed with blackish bars : the 
wings extend a little beyond its tip, and when 
expanded measure three feet : the legs are covered 
to theclaws with white feathers speckled with black. 
The Aluco is an inhabitant of the middle parts of 
Europe, residing in woods, breeding in hollow 
trees, and laying four large, round, grey eggs. By 
night it emerges from its retreats, in order to prey 
on small birds, 6eld-mice, &c. and in the winter 
season sometimes approaches houses. 

The descriptions given by Monsieur Daudin in 
his ornithology, and by Monsieur Virey in Sonnini’s 
edition of Buffon, agree in giving a rufous or fer- 
ruginous cast to the whole bird, paler on the under 
parts. This is not observed by Buffon, nor does 
it appear in the figure engraved in the Planches 
Enlumiue^s, where the wing-coverts are evidently 
striped longitudinally with large white spots, nearly 
as in the Brown Owl of Pennant. Monsieur Virey 
observes, that in the female and younger birds the 
abdomen is whitish j and such, perhaps, may be 
the .specimen figured in the Planches Enlumine^s. 

In attending to the synonyms prefixed to this 
and the preceding bird, the reader will readily 
perceive the difficulty of composing short specific 
characters, sufficiently precise to afford a real test 
of the species intended. Perhaps, after all, the 
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Strix Aluco may be the same with the immediately 
preceding. 


ORIENTAL OWL. 


Strix Orientalis. S. castanea J'errughwo varia, collo albo nU 
groqtic maculato, subtus alba Ihieis transversis fuscis, 

Chesnut Owl varied with ferruginous, the neck spotted with 
black and white j the under parts white with dusky trans- 
verse lines. 

Strix Sinensis. S, capite Icsvi, corpore supra cnstnneo fcrrvgineo 
vario, gala alba, abdamine Uneis transversis ohscuris, Lath» 
ind, orn. suppl. 2, 


Native of China : Icngtli seventeen Inches : 
legs featliered to tlie toes, and barred like the 
abdomen. 


UNDULATED OWL. 


Strix undulata. S. capite loevi, corpore fusco-rnfo, abdomiue 
albo undulato, fcctricibus alarum remigibusque albo marginalise 
Lath. ind. orn. suppl. 2. 

Rufous-brown Owl, with the abdomen undulated with white, 
and tlie coverts and wing-feathers edged with white. 
Undulated Owl. Lath, suppl. 2. addend. 

Described by Mr. Latham in hi« second sup- 
plement. The general colour on the upper parts 
resembles that of the Grey or Brown Owl : length 
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tivelve inclics; leq-s vt'lloir; toes bare. Native of 
Norfolk Island in the Southern Ocean. 


BARN OWL. 

Strix flamniea. S, suhfulva griseo-taria, scapis pennarum alho 
nigroque maculatis, siibtus alba, oculis glands. 

Subful vous Owl, with grey variegations, black and white spots 
down the shafts of the feathers, white breast and abdomen, 
and glaucous eyes. 

Strix flammea. S. capite htvi, corporc lutco punctis albis, subtus 
albido pun tils mgricantibus. Lath, ind, oni. 

Common Barn or White Owl. irUL orn. 

L'Effraie, ou Le Fresaie. hujf. ois. FI. Enl. 440. 

White Owl. Fenn, Brit. Zool. Lath. syn. 

A MOST beautiful species, though, from the fre- 
quency of its ap])earaiice, but little attended to. 
The head and upper ])arts of the bird are of a fine 
pale orange-colour, slightly marked by small scat- 
tered chesnut-coloured spots: the feathers of the 
u})per parts of the back and the wing-coverts are 
grey towards their tips, linely jiowdered with 
blackish transverse specks ; while down the shaft 
of each runs a short series of alternate black and 
white oblong spots: tlie face is white, but the ruff 
elegantly edged by a rufous or chesnut verge in- 
termixed with white: the eyes are glaucous: the 
quill-feathers barred with pale brown, and tlie tail 
slightly crossed by brovvnish freckles: the whole 
under parts are white, sometimes marked by a few 
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small blackish or dusky spots. This species how- 
ever sometimes varies in having the under parts 
yellowish : the legs are feathered or plumed to the 
toes, which are covered by fine hair. 

It would be unnecessary to dwell long on the 
manners of so common an inhabitant of our own 
country, where every village is acquainted with its 
general history, which cannot be better stated than 
in the words of Mr. Pennant, who observes that 
“this species is almost domestic: inhabiting for 
the greatest part of the year, barns, hay-lofts, and 
other outhouses; and is as useful in clearing those 
places from mice as the congenial cat : towards 
twilight it quits its perch, and takes a regular 
circuit round the fields, skimming along the ground 
in quest of field mice, and then returns to its 
u.sual residence. In the breeding season it takes 
to the eaves of churches, holes in lofty buildings, 
or hollows of trees. During the time the young 
are in the nest, the male and female alternately 
sally out in que.st of food, make their circuit, beat 
the fields with the regularity of a spaniel, and drop 
instantly on their prey in the grass. They very 
seldom stay out above five minutes; return with 
the prey in their claws; but as it is necessary to 
shift it into their bill, they always alight for that 
purpose on the roof, before they attempt to enter 
their nest. This species, I believe, does not hoot; 
but snores and hisses in a violent manner; and 
while it flies along, will often scream most tre- 
mendously. Its only food is mice: as the young 
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Strix Georgica. S. fusca suhjlavo fasciata, gula pectorequt 
albido-Jasciutis, abdomine albido maculis ftrrugineis. 

Brown Owl, with yellowish bars, throat and breast with whitish 
bands^ and whitish abdomen with ferruginous spots. 

Strix Georgica. Georgian Owl. Lath, suppL 2. 

Size of the Barn Owl : thighs and legs clothed 
with woolly down, with small blackish spots: quill 
and tail feathers crossed by four or five white 
bands. Native of Georgia in North America. 
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6$T. DOMINGO OWL. 

Strix Dominicensis. S. fusco-varia, rostro magno, ahdomim 
ritfoy ycctore mnculis sparsis longitudinnlihus. 

Brown variegated (^wl, with large bill, rufous abdomen, and 
breast with longitudinal scattered spots. 

I/i Chouette ou Grande Cheveche de Saint Domingue. Buff. 


Considerably allied, accord to BiiffoTi, to the 
CUiouettc^y (Wood Owl,) but dilFers in having a 
larger, stronger, and more curved bill than any 
other Owl, and in having the abdomen of a plain 
rufous colour. Said to inhabit St. Domingo. 


CAYENNE OWL. 

Strix Cayana. S. tufa lincis innumcris transfer sis fuscis un- 
dulata, , 

Rufous Owl, undulated by innumerable transverse brown 
lines. 

Chathuant de Cayenne. Buff, ois, PL EnL 442. 

Strix Cayanensis. iMth. ind, orn. 

Cayenne Owl. hath. syn. 

Size of the Wood Owl: bill flesh-coloured: fea- 
thers surrounding the eyes cinereous : irides yellow : 
feet naked and rather slender. Native of Cayenne, 
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BOOBOOK OWL. 


Strix Boobook. 5. fusco-ferruginea maculis Jiceoescmtihus, sub* 
tus ferruginea maculis longitudinalibus. 

Ferruginous-brown Owl, with yellowish spots^ beneath fer- 
ruginous with longitudinal spots. 

Strix Boobook. Boobook Owl. Lath^ suppU 2. 

Size of the Wood Owl, to which it is allied : 
thighs and legs covered with yellow downy feathers 
speckled with black: bill small. Native of New 
Holland, where it is known by the name of Boo- 
book. 


SOLOGNESE OWL. 

Strix Soloniensis. S, corpore supra ex atro fasco, fulvo admisto^ 
subtus albo, cauda alba versus apicem lineis nigricantibus de~ 
cussantibus. Lin, GmtL 

Owl with the body of a dark brown above, mixed with fulvous • 
the under parts and tail white, the latter marked towards the 
tip by blackish decussating lines, 

Noctua minor dorso ferrugineo, ventre albido. Salerne orn. 
p, 56. 

Length fifteen inches: top of the head and 
outer circle of the face rufous and white mixed : 
legs and thighs short, and feathered to the toes. 
Observed in the district of Sologne in France. 



MOUNTAIN OWL. 


Strix montana. S. cinerea, gulaorbttisquenigrisyiridibusj^avis, 
cauda suhehmgata. 

Cinereous Owl, with the throat and orbits blacky the irides 
yellow, and the tail subelongated. 

Mountain Owl. hath. suppL Strix barbata. hath, ind, orn. 

Native of Siberia: allied to the Aluco Owl : 
bill yellow : inhabits mountainous regions. 


FERNANDEZIAN OWL. 

Strix Fernandica. S, corpore fulvo, albo fusco 4 nigro vario, 
oculis nigris, palpehris cceruleis, hin, Gmel. 

Owl with fulvous body, variegated with white, brown, and 
black j with black eyes and blue eyelids. 

Strix Chichictli. hath, ind, orn. 


Said to be of very full plumage, appearing as 
large as a Hen: legs feathered. Slightly described 
by Fernciiidez in his History of New Spain, of 
which region it is a native. 
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TRANSATLANTIC OWL. 

Strix Tr^satlantica. 5. corpore nigro Jlavescente albo fuhoqvr 
varioy subtns albo» 

Owl with body variegated above by black, pale yellow, white^ 
and fulvous ; beneath white. 

Strix Tolchiquatli. Lin. GmL 

This seems much allied to the preceding, and 
is said to be a bird , of very full plumage : llic under 
wing-coverts are black, mixed with fulvous: bill 
black : legs covered by fulv ous feathers. Sliglitly 
described by Fernandez under the name of Toklil- 
quatli. Native of Mexico. 


VASSiUlINE OWL. 


Strix passcrina. 5. subolixaceo-fusca albkh macuhta, subtu^ 
aVndft fusco maculata, remigibus albo-fasdatis, iridibus jfiavis. 

Subolivaceous brown Owl, with whitish spots, beneath whitish 
with brown spots, wing- feathers barred with white, and 
yellow i rides. 

Strix passerina. S. capite locvi, remigibus macidis albis qninqiie 
ordinunu Lin. Syst. Nat. 

I.ittle Owl. fnil. orn. Penn. Brit. Zool. 

Little Owl. Edxv. pi, 228. 

Size that of a Missel Thrush : length about eight 
inches and a half: colour on the upper parts olive- 
brown, with lighter and deeper variegations : 
wings varied with pale brown; the coverts with 
numerous round whitish spots : the scapulars deep 
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brown, with large curved or lunated white ])ars; 
larger quill-feathers barred with the same colour: 
face whitish, with small oblong dark streaks : head 
deep brown, with a white streak on the shaft of 
each ti'atlier: ridge ('f the wings white: under 
parts whitish, but marked on tlu' breast and sides 
with numerous lunated or somewhat heart-shaped 
brown s])ots: tail short, barred W'ith deep and 
pale brown ; legs whitish, and covered to the claws 
W'ith small hair-Iikc plumes: bill horn-colour, with 
paler tip: iridcs yellow: orbits surrounded vvith 
long black hairs. 

This s])ecies is found in many j)arts of Euro))e, 
but is very rare in England. It apj)ears to vary, 
not only in the cast of its |)lumage, but in th(^ 
colour of its irides, which in some specimens arc 
said to be black or dark bluej and such birds are 
observed to be of a darker colour than those in 
which the iridcs are ycllow^ The Passerine Owl 
frequents ruins, and is said to deposit its eggs in 
such situations more frequently than in frees. It 
is a bird of a very wild disposition, and fhe young, 
when taken even in the earli('st state, soon exhibit 
a ferocious character, and differ totally in temper 
and manners from those of the Seops or Little 
Horned Owl, Of this we are assured hy Spallan- 
zani, who reared these birds, in order to become 
acquainted with their instinct and habits. 
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NEW ZEALAND OWL. 

Strix fulva. S. fusca, marginibus pcnnarum gcnisque fuhis, 
cavda fasciis palkntibus* 

Brown Owl, with the cheeks and margins of the feathers 
fulvous, and the tail crossed by pale bars. 

Strix fulva. New Zealand Owl. Lath. 

Length eleven inches: upper parts brown mar- 
gined with fulvous: breast and belly the same, but 
paler: cheeks fulvous: thighs brown spotted with 
white: tail crossed with pale-brown bands. Native 
of New Zealand. It is said to vary in being spotted 
above with white. 


ACAniAN OWL. 


Strix Acadiensis. S. fusco-firniginea albo maculata, subtus 
subalbida viacuUs f err ugincis^ facie cinerea. 

Ferruginous-brown Owl, spotted with white, beneath subal- 
bescent spotted with ferruginous, with grey face. 

Strix Acadiensis. Acadian Owl. Lath. 

Length seven inches: feathers surrounding the 
eyes and composing the face ash-colour, but the 
part immediately surrounding each eye black j 
and the outer part of the circle mixed with white: 
quills spotted with white on their outer edges: 
legs covered to the toes with buff-coloured feathers. 
Said to be a native of Nova Scotia. 
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TENGMALM^S OWL. 


Strix Tengmalmi. S. corpore griseo, maculis pisiformibus albis, 
iridibus Jiavis, Lin, Gmel, 

Grey Owl, with pea-shaped white spots, and yellow irides. 

Strix Tengmalmi. Lath, ind, am. 

Size of a Thrush: bill brown, with a white tip: 
between the bill and eyes on each side a black 
streak: face white, varied with brown: body ci- 
nereous, with pea-shaped white spots: breast and 
belly whitish, with dusky variegations : tail deep 
grey with white stripes; legs feathered to the 
claws : native of Upland in Sweden : observed by 
Doctor Tengmalm. 


Var. 

DWARF OWL. 

This, which is described and figured by Monsieur 
Levaillant under the name of La Claxcchctte, is 
allied to the immediately preceding, but appears 
to be considerably smaller, since, according to 
Levaillant’s plate, it can hardly measure more 
than six inches. Like the preceding it is allied in 
point of plumage to the Passerine Owl, being of 
an olive-brown colour, variegated with white: the 
head speckled, and the neck and coverts dashed 
with that colour ; intermixed with blackish spots ; 
ridge of the wing and tips of the alulet white : 
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large wing-coverts slightly tipped, the quills barred 
or spotted, and the tail crossed by four or five 
narrow bars of white: under parts mixed with 
white and brown: legs feathered to the claws, and 
of a yellowish white colour, with oblong black 
spots : bill and irides yellow. This bird was ob- 
served by Levaillant in a collection of dried sped-, 
mens, and its native country was unknown. 


PIIALAINOID 

Strix phalaenoides. S, fuiva, tcctricibus alarum infermibns 
aibo macula! is, subtus albo rvfoquevario,pedibus hirsuiis. 

Fulvous Owl, with the under wing-coverts spotted with white, 
beneath variegated with rufous and white, with hairy feet. 

Strix phalaenoides. Dauditu orn. 

This small species is described by Monsieur 
t>audin, and measures six inches in length: the 
bill is blackish ; the plumage tawny or subfulvous 
on the up])er parts, and the wing-coverts are mark- 
ed by six white spots: the checks and under parts 
of the body varied with rufous and white: the 
wings cover the tail, which is short: the legs are 
feathered to the claws with reddish plumes. This 
bird was killed in the island of Trinidad, and h 
preserved in the Paris Museunqu 
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BAllE-LEGGEO OWL. 


Strixnudipes. 5. corpore supra fusco albo viaculato, subtus albd 
macuUs lyri formibus fuscis . 

Owl with brown body spotted with white, beneath white with 
lyre-shaped brown spots. 

Strix nudipes. Daudin, orn. 

Described by Monsieur Daudin: length seven 
inches: colour above fulvous broU n, wiili a white 
spot on each side the neck, and other spots of white 
on the wing-coverts: the under parts are white, 
with a longitudinal, lyre-shaped, brown spot on each 
feather : legs long, naked, and brown. The young 
are rufous, and the belly whiter than in the fiilb 
grown bird. Native of Cayenne. 
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ACCIPITRINE OWLS. 

GREY OWU 


Sirix Ulula. S. rufescens maculis longHudinalibus, sub f us albida 
UrieoUs f usds y cauda fusco fasdata, iridibus flavis, 

Eufescent Owl, marked above with longitadinal brown spots, 
beneath whitish with small brown streaks, and yellow 
irides. 

Strix Ulula ? S, capitc Iced, corpore supra fusco^albo maculatUy 
rccfridbus fasdis linearibus albis, Lin, Syst, Nat, 

I/a Chouette on Grande Cheveche. Buff, ois. 

Brown Owl ? Lath, syn. Grey Owl ? JVill, orn. 

The species here intended is described by Buffon 
Tinder the name of La Chouette ou Grande Cheveche. 
Jt is, he observes, iTrctty common in France, but 
docs not frequent habitations so much as the Barn 
or WJiite Owl. It liaunts quarries, rocks, ruins, 
and deserted buildings. The colour of its irides, 
wliich are of a briglit yellow, distinguishes it from 
the Aluco and Stridula. The difierence how'ever 
between it and the Barn or White Owl (Effraie) is 
more slight, since in that bird the irides are yellow 
also*, and surrounded by a circle of small white 
feathers : the under part of the belly is tinged with 
yellow, and the size of the two birds is nearly the 
same ; but the pre.sent species is of a deeper colour, 
and is marked with spots resembling small flames. 


■* In the English Barn Owl they arc dusky blue. 
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whereas those of the White Owl are like little 
points or drops, and hence the former has been 
cdWaA Noctiui Jiammcata^ and the latter Noctua 
guttata, Tlie feet of the present species are more 
closely covered with feathers; and tlie bill is brown, 
while in the Barn Owl it is whitish, and brown 
only towards the tip. In the present species also 
the female is marked with smaller s[)Ots than the 
male, and its colours are more dilute. The ex- 
treme lenijjth of this species is onl}^ eleven inches^. 

In Monsieur Soniiini’s edition of Bn (Von we have 
a description of this bird by Monsieur Virey, given 
in the form of a note. This bird, says he, may bo 
distinguished by the colour of the head, neck, 
breast, under parts of the body, and flanks, wdiich 
are whitish, with a faint tinge of red, and slightly 
clouded with browai: on all the feathers is a lon- 
gitudinal brown streak: the hind parts of the body, 
as the rump, and tail-coverts, arc of a pale rufous, 
with earth-brown spots: the belly white : the wing- 
feathers varied (chamarries) with rufous and brown, 
wnth brown tips: the tail is marked by transverse 
brown bars, and a pale yellow down clothes the 
legs and feet: the iris is yellow: the bill and 
claws black. The colours of the female are paler, 
and the brown spots less apparent. The young 
are of a whitish grey mixed with brown, and after- 
wards grow rufous. 

In the northern parts of Sw^eden occurs a sup- 


* According to Mr. Latham, fifteen and a half ; and according 
to the Gmelian edition of the Sy sterna Naturae, fourteen inches. 
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posed variety of this species, figured in the Museum 
Carlsoniaiium of Sparrman, under the title of Strix 
Arctica. It differs in being much larger, measur- 
ing eighteen inches in length, and of a darker 
colour, being ferruginous above, with black spots; 
and beneath marked with black lines or streaks: 
tail barred with black and ferruginous, and a black- 
ish bar beneath the wings : the orbits of the eyes 
are also black: the irides, as in the smaller kind, 
yellow. 


CASPIAN OWL. 

Strix Caspia. S. corf ore supra htcscente, suhtus ex lutescentt 
alboy lituris utrinque longitudinalibiis nigricautibus suhtus gut» 
tntisj iridibus cUrinis. 

Subluteous Owl with dusky longitudinal streaks, beneath yeb 
Jewish while wdth drop-shaped spots, and yellow irides. 

Strix accipitrina. lin.GmcL l\ill. it, \.p, Aob. 

Caspian Owl. Lath, syn. 

Described by Dr. Pallas, who discovered it in 
the desert regions bordering on the Caspian sea. 
It also inhabits -many parts of Siberian Tartary, 
Avhere it had been observed by Gmelin prior to 
Pallas. In size it approaches to the Brown Owl. 
(S. Ulula. ) Colour above yellowish, with longitu- 
dinal dusky or blackish streaks; beneath paler, 
with drop-shaped spots ; quill-feathers barred with 
blackish-brown : tail shorter than the wings, round- 
ed, dusky, marked with deeper bands, and edged 
with whitish : circle of the face white, with black and 
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CANADA OWif » 

yellowidi streaks: above tbe ej^s a Mik^e 
legs covered by yellow down: bifi" ldi||ks<’iH(4e« 
pale yellow. Hiis specie deposits Ksr lo 
hollow spots <m the bare ground of the 
deserts. Mr. Latham, in his Index Ornitked^li(9t0’, 
considers it as a variety of the Strix Utuia. 


CANADA OWL. 

Strix Canadensis. S, fusco alboque maculate, subtus famolato, 

cauda albo fasciata. 

Owl on the upper parts spotted^ on the under fasciolated with 

brown and white ; the tail barred with white. 

Strix funerea ? 5. capitt lavi, corpore fusco, iridibus Jlavis. 

lAn* Syst, Nat. 

Strix Canadensis. Bris$,av, 1. 1. 37*/* 2. 

Canada Owl. Lath. syn. 

LiNNiEus describes the present species, which 
appears to be common to the northern parts of 
Europe and America, in the following manner. 
Body brown above, with white spots : the head 
black above, with white specks : bill white above : 
breast and abdomen whitish, with linear transverse 
(dusky) streaks: the five first interior quill-feathers 
not spotted with white on their outer webs: the 
tail-feathers crossed with narrow whitish bars, the 
middle feathers scarcely white at the tips. 

Brisson describes the Bird in similar terms, 
adding that the length is thirteen inches, and that 
the greater quill-feathers are spotted on each side 
with white, five of the inner ones being plain. 

V. vn. 18 
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Doctor Forster, who observed it at Hudson's Bay, 
informs us that the mate is larger than the female, 
with the colours darker and the spots more distinct : 
its weight twelve ounces, and its length seventeen 
inches. 


HUDSONIAN OM'L, 

Strix Hudsonia. 5. fusca albo maculata^ subtus alba fusco tram- 
versim striata, rostra iridihusque fuhis. 

Brown Owl spotted with white, beneath white with transverse 
linear streaks, and fulvous bill and irides. 

Little Hawk Owl. Edw. pL 62. 

Strix freti Hudsonis. Briss. \ .p. 520. 

Caparacoch. Buff. ois. 

Hawk Owl. Lath. s^n. 

The first describer of this species seems to have 
been Edwards, who has figured it on the sixty- 
second plate of his excellent ornithological work. 
“ It is rather bigger, says Edwards, than a %)arrow- 
Hawk, having much the air of a Hawk, from the 
length of its wings and tail; but the form of the 
head and feet declare it to be near of kin to the 
Owl kind. I am told by my friend who brought 
two of their stuffed skins to me, that they fly and 
prey at high noon, which is contrary to the nature 
of most of the Owl kind. The bill is like a Hawk’s, 
but without angles on the sides ; of a bright red- 
dish yellow. I am told that the eyes are of the 
same colour. The spaces round the eyes are white, 
a little shaded with brown, and dashed with small. 
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longish, dusky spots: the outsides of these spaces, 
towards the ears, are encompassed with black: 
without that again is a little white: the bill is 
covered almost with light-coloured bristly feathers, 
as in most of the Owl kind: the top of the head is 
of a very dark brown, spotted finely with little 
regular round spots of white : round the neck, and 
down to the middle of the back, is dark brown, 
the feathers seeming to be tipped with white: the 
wings are of a brown colour, the quills and covert- 
feathers being finely spotted on their outer webs 
with white: the three quills next the body are not 
spotted, but have whitish tips : the feathers between 
the back and wing are painted with broad trans- 
verse bars of brown and white; the inner coverts 
of the wing are white, with transverse lines of 
brown: the quills withinside are dark ash-colour, 
with white spots on both webs; the prime- quill is 
spotless within, and without on its outer web, and 
hath hardly any of that reflecting back of the 
points of the outer web, as is observed in Owls; 
the rump and covert-feathers of the tail are dark 
brown, transversly barred and mixed with a lighter 
brown : the tail on the upper side is dark brown, 
and ash-coloured beneath, composed of twelve 
feathers, the middlemost longer by two inches than 
the very outermost ; it is barred across by seven 
or eight transverse narrow bars of light brown: 
the breast, belly, thighs, and coverts under the 
tail are white, barred across with narrow brown 
lines, in a regular manner: the legs and feet are 
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wholly covered with fine soft feathers of the colour 
of the belly, but the variegating lines smaller: 
the claws are sharp, crooked, and pointed, of a 
dark brown colour. There was another of this 
species brought with this, which was a little bigger, 
and differed something in colour: it had all the 
same marks, but not so strong and bright. I suppose 
it was the female of this. These were brought 
from Hudson’s Bay, where its native name is 
Caparacoch. It preys on white partridges, and 
other birds, and is so bold as to attend near the 
fowler with his gun, and will sometimes carry off 
a partridge after it is shot, before the sportsman 
can reach his game.” 

In the Arctic Zoology we are informed that 
this species is common to North America, Den^ 
mark, and Sweden: that it never hatches above 
two young at a time, which for some months after 
flight remain of a rusty brown colour. 
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URAL OWL. 

Strix Uralensis. S, alba supra fusco transversim fasciata et m* 
dulata^ subtus linecUa, cauda f asciis linear thus albis. 

White Owl, above transversly barred and undulated, beneath 
lineated with brown j the tail crossed by linear white bands, 
Strix Uralensis. Fall. it. l. p, 455. 

Chouette a longue queue de Siberie. FI. Enl. 463. 

Ural Owl. Lath. syn. 

This beautiful bird, if we may judge from the 
elegant figure in the Planches Enluminees, must 
be considered as distinct from the Caparacoch or 
Hawk-Owl above described. Mr. Latham how- 
ever, in his Index Ornithologicus, appears inclined 
to consider it as a variety of that species. The 
ground-colour of the whole bird is white, but less 
pure or more inclining to pale brown above than 
below : the upper parts are transversly undulated 
with very deep brown or blackish crescent-shaped 
marks, closest on the head and neck : tiie under 
parts barred with similar marks : the wings blackish 
brown ; the coverts bordered with broad bars of 
white ; and the quill-feathers with much narrower 
ones : the scapular-feathers whitish, with three or 
four deep brown middle bars; and the tail dark 
brown, with pretty numerous narrow white bars: 
the bill is yellow: the legs thickly feathered to the 
claws, and barred like the head and under parts : 
down each cheek runs a blackish curved band, as 
in the Caparacoch, to which the present bird is 
certainly much allied in general appearance, but 
seems to have a much more elegant disposition 
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of colours, and the tail longer in proportion. An 
observation made by Monsieur Virey, copied, 
probably, either from Doctor Pallas or Lepechin, 
seems to militate against the supposition of its 
being a variety of the Hawk Owl; viz. that the 
three first wing-feathers are serrated on the outer 
edge; whereas we shall find, on recurring to 
Edwards’s description of the Hawk Owl, that “ the 
prime quill hath hardly any of that reflecting back 
of the points of the outer web as is observed in 
Owls.” It is a native of many parts of Siberia, 
and along the chain of the Ural mountains. Its 
size is said by Monsieur Virey to be that of the 
Hulotte, (S. Alucp. Lin.) It is observed during 
severe frost to retire into the cavities of rocks, and 
does not again make its appearance till the return 
of fine weather. 


AFRICAN OWL. 


Strix Africana. *S. sithfnsca suhlus nivea, cauda f asciis numerosis 
linearibus albis. 

Brownish Owl, snow-white beneath, with the tail crossed by 
ntraaerous linear white bars. 

Le Choucon. Lcvaill. ois,pL 38. 

Falconine Owl. Lath, syn, suppL 2. 

Ik general proportions exactly similar to the 
immediately preceding species, but is of smaller 
size, measuring about ten inches in length. Its 
colour above is an elegant pale brown, the shorter 
quill- feathers tipped with dull white; the tail 
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crossed by numerous narrow or linear white bars; 
the face and whole under parts white, with the 
shafts of the thigh-feathers dusky, forming a fine 
streak down each: the bill is black; the irides 
yellowish-hazel, and the eyes beset on each side 
the back part with several long diverging vibrissm 
or hairs of a black colour. This elegant species 
is a native of the interior of Africa, appearing only 
during twilight, and moving with rapid flight. The 
female is said to be rather smaller than the male, 
and of a less pure white beneath. On opening 
the stomach Levaillant observed only the remains 
of insects, and of a small land frog. This bird, as 
before observed, emerges only in the evening, and 
even later than other nocturnal birds of prey. 
During its flight it skims the surface of the ground, 
uttering at frequent intervals a sharp cry. 


VARIEGATED OWL. 

Strix Nisnella. S. fusco alhidoque subiransversim raria, subtus 
undulata, torque faciali nigro marginata, cauda cuneata. 

Owl subtransversly variegated with brown and white, beneath 
undulated ; the ruff of the face edged with black, and the 
tail cuneated. 

Le Chou cou hou. Lcvaill. ois, pL 3Q, 

Variegated Owl. Lath, svppl, 2, 

Size of S. Otus : habit somewhat approaching to 
that of the Hawk Owl; colour a subtransverse 
mixture of dark-brown and white, with a cast of 
ferruginous: the under parts more closely or nar- 
rowly barred than the upper; face white, dashed 
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with small blackish streaks, the tips of the sur* 
rounding feathers black: tail slightly cuneated, 
and crossed by brown and white bars: legs fea- 
thered to the claws: bill dusky: irides yellow. 
Native of the interior of Africa, where it was ob- 
served by Levaillant. It flies only by night, unless 
when disturbed or driven from its retreat in the 
woods. 


LINEATED OWL. 

Strix lineata. 5. nigricans alba transversim liiieata, cauda /asciis 
linearibus cUitantibus meets. 

Blackish Owl transversly lineated with white ; the tail crossed 
by distant linear snow-white bars. 

Le Huhul. Levaill. ois. pi. 41. 

Fasciated Owl. Lath, svppl. 2. 

A MOST elegant species; allied in some degree to 
the Caparacoch or Hawk Owl, but of less slender 
shape, and with a shorter tail in proportion : colour 
blackish, crossed on all parts with very numerous 
white lines or narrow bars, which on the head may 
be rather termed spots: the wings are brown, with 
narrower and more distant lines than on the body; 
and the tail, which is of a darker colour than the 
body, is crossed at considerable distances by nar- 
row subinterrupted bars of pure white. Native of 
Cayenne, where it is si^ to fly by day, in the 
manner of the Caparacoch. 

END OF PART I. 
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